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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JlT is unneceflary to o£fer any apology for the 

abridgment of a performance fo interefting in its 

nature as the original of the following work. The 

reader of modem hiftory muft undoubtedly regaid 

the Weft Indian Iflands, their difeovery, their {nto* 

dudions, and their progrefs in improvement, as no 

inconiiderable department of his inquiries ; and to 

the political economift, it is of importance to learn 

the nature and extent of our commerce with fo con« 

fpicuous a part of the Britiih dominions. It muft 

be confefled, that in a work fo limited as the pre* 

fent, a very minute fiudent of tbefe fubjeds may 

not poflibly find every article of information ; but 

to Che bulk of readers, it is apprehended, the utility 

of the work, as a relation of fads and circomftances, 

will be admitted. It has been the abridger's wilh 

to omit no part of the narration that could be re*- 

ceived ; fo that, fatisfied with being perfpicuous, he 

has not aimed at elegance of expreflion, a* quality 

difficult to unite with a clofe comprefiion of fads. 

The work of Mr. Edwards is highly valuable for 
the interefting and important ftate papers which it 
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Xvi ADVERTISEMENT. 

contains, and which the writer's peculiar fituktic i 
fo well enabled him to obtain. In the illuftratk , 
and fupport ofSa^&i that are liable to coAtradidUo 
papers of this nature are eminently ufeful ; the i 
hsnre b^en therefore admitted to as great an extei j 
as. the limits of aq abridgment Would allow, in o 
dqr to recompenfe th^ reader in feme degree for tl 
tipnfipg appendixes of the ori^aaL The fame oli 
fbrvatipp applies tQ the lifts of (hippii^g, &c« undc 
Ibeaftide of Commerce; and the fame eare ha 
been taken tp infert them, as far as poffible, unmu 
tilated. 

The r^Qtiarks and opinions of the original authot 
have npt beeii at all times taken into the abridge 
ment ; but where they are introduced, the reader ii 
troubled with oo counter remarks from the abridger^ 
In taking notice of one opinion of Mr. Edwards, 
a pai&ge from a well known author is fubjoined. 
This may be departing from the Arid path of 
abfareviarion; bat in thecircumftanceswhereitis in* 
troduced, it was thought entirely neceflary ; and as 
the author quoted writes upon the fame fubje<ft, th^* 
digcefiioa ia lefr to be remarked^ 
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CHAPTER 1. ^ 


Ccograpliical Arrangement-^Naine — Climate— Sea Breeze ind 
Land Wind— *-Animal6 and Vegeublet— ^-Sublimity of the 
Mouotainsy ^c* &c. 

JL HE ever-mtmontble Columbus was induced to 
fet itil in queft of a new continent, from the rt^ 
ceiTed opinion of his time, that a nearer paflage 
might be explored to the Eaft Indies, bj a voyage 
to the weftward« The difcovery of the Pacific 
Ocean demonftrated this miftake ; but ftill thofe 
iflands which Colnmbus had yifited, retained the 
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appellatioa of the Wdtem Indies, in.coatxadi- 
(tindlion to the Indies of the Eaft. 

Under this name are comprehended that large 
group of iilands which extend in a curve from the 
Florida ihore, on the north peninfula of America, 
to the Gulf of Maracaybo, on the fouthem. Spa- 
nifh navigators have divided them into Windward 
and Leeward fBortavento and SotavetttoJ; and, in 
ftviSt language, the term Windward applies to the 
Caribbean Ifles ; and Leeward, to the four larger 
ones, Cuba, Jamaica, Hifpaniola, and Porto Rico : 
But, in Englifli geography, thej ate divided ac- 
cording to the courfe of the trade-wind; the 
Windward iilands terminating with Martinico, and 
the Leeward ftretfching from' Martinico to Porto 
Rico. < 

As all the Weft India iflands lie beneath the 
tropic of Cancer, there is little variety of tempe* 
rature, except f*:h as ariles from the elevadon of 
land. 

The vernal feafon in thefe parts may be faid to 
commence with May. The parched Cavannahs now 
change their afpefl, from a withered brown, to a 
frefli and delightliil green. Gentle fouthern (how- 

■ 

ers prefently fet in, which, falling about noon, oc- 
cafioD a bright and rapid vegetadon. At this pe- 
riod, the medium height of the thermometer is 

70 • 

After thefe vernal fliowers have continued foe 
about fortnight, the feafon advances to maturity, 
and the tropical fummer bums in its full glory. 
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During fome lioun ki tbe morning, when the land 
breeze has not yet fprung up, the blaze of the fua 
is fierce and intolerable ; but as foon as this agree- 
able wind afifes, the extreme warmth is abated, 
and the climate becomes even pleafant in the 
ihade. The thermometer now Hands generally 
75*^ at funrife, and 85^ at noon. 

But whatever inconvenience tl^e inhabitants of 
theie iflands may fuftain from diurnal heat, it is 
amply recompenfed by the beauty and ferenity of 
their nights. The moon rifes large and refulgBAt 
in the cloudlefs horizon: The Milky Way and 
the planet Venus glow with a brightnefs unknown 
in our heavens : The landfcape is fair and beauti- 
ful, and the air cool and delicious. 

About the middle of Auguft the thermometer 
rifes to an unwonted height. The refrefhing breeze 
dies away, and the large red clouds that ikirt the 
ibutbern horizon betoken the a}fproach of rains. 
The clouds roll horizontally towards the moun- 
tains : The thunder reverberates from peak to 
peak, and the whole fcene becomes impreffive and 
fublime. It is at this period that hurricanes, thofe 
irr^ftible vifitadons of Divine vengeance, are fb 
frequently felt. 

In November or December the north wind 
commences. It is at firft attended with heavy 
ihowers of bail, till at laft the atmofphere bright- 
ens, and the weather, till March, may be called 
winter. It is a winter, however, remote from the 

A i j 
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horror of northern feverity ; cool, wbol^fome, and 
deUciouSf 

This defcription of climate niuft not b^ held ai 
minutely applicable tp all the Weft India iflands. 
Size, cultivation, a mountainous fiirface, and other 
unnoticed circumftances, may ocqafion a diyerfity 
of climate throughout the whole. 

Prejudiced and ignorant writers have defcribed 
the Weft India iflands, when firft difcovered by 
Spaniih navigators, to have been noxious and im* 
pexietrable deferts. To be convinced that this af^ 
fertion is falfe, we need only confult the exprefr 
£ons of Columbus himfelf, when he informs his £><- 
vereign Ferdinand of his newly acquired domi- 
nions, " There is a river (he obferves) Which difr 
charges itfelf into the harbour that I have nam- 
ed Porto Santo, of fufficient depth to be navi- 
•*' gable. I had the curiofity to found it» and 
" found eight fathom. Yet the water is fo limpid, 
" that I can eafilv difcern the fand at the bottom. 
" The banks of this river are embelliftied with 
" lofty pilm-trees, whofe Ihade givesi a delicious 
'* frefhnefs to the air; and the birds and the 
*^ flowers are uncommon and beautiful. I was fo 
** delighted with the fcene, that I had almoft come 
'^ to the refolution of ftaying here the remainder 
of my days ; for believe me, Sire, thefe coun- 
tries far furpafs all the reft of the world in plear 
'^ fure and conveniency; and I have frequently 
'^ obferved to my people, that, with all my endear 
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^ vouw to convey to your Majcfty an adequatis 
** idea of the charming objeds which contioually 
" prefent themfelves to our view, the defcription 
♦* will fall greatly (hort of the reality.". 

Such is iht admiration profelTed bx a man whofe 
veracity has never been fufpecled. If at any thne 
tbefe regions of beauty and fertility rekpfed into 
barrennefs or noxious vegetation, it muft be attri^ 
buted alone to the extirpation of thdr original cuir 
tivators, by the fanguinary emigrants of Spaiil* 

The truth is, that, in their original ftatev thefs 
iflands were highly improved by cultivation. Their 
favannahs or plains yielded abtmdance of Turkey 
nvheat, and their woods, being cleared below, af- 
forded a conilant >and agreeable (hade, excluding 
the blaze of the fun, but admitting the circulation 
of the air. 

Such were thefe blooming orchards .and> woods 
of perennial verdure, of a growth unknown io the 
frigid clime and lefs vigorous foil of Europe; What 
JEairopean foreft ever gave birth to a ftem like the 
ceiba*, which, hollowed into a vefiel, lias. been 
known to carry an hundred perfons; or.theilill 
more gigantic fig-tree, the (bvereign of the. vege« 
table creation — ^itfelf a foreft. 

But the majeftic fcenery of the groves is height- 
ened by the forms which inhabit them.. The &^ 
vereign Difpofer of created beings feems to.bftve 
been fingularly partial to thefe iflands, in leaving 
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them deftitute of thofe noxious ferpentkie tribes, 
which infeft other regions of the fame latitude. 
The alligator is indeed feen on their banks ; but 
I cannot be perfuaded by all that has been faid of 
the fierce nature of this animal, but that he is fhy, 
and even cowardly : at all times difpoied to relin. 
quifli the haunts of men. As to their lizards, they 
are fportive and harmlefs. 

Anciently their woods were frequented by a 
fmaller fpecies of the monkey race, a plealant and 
innocent little fporter. But thefe, like the beau- 
tiful flamingo, a large and elegant bird, arrayed in 
the brighteft fcarlet, have been nearly extirpated. 
Still, howeyer, the parrot and the parroquet enlx- 
yen their woods. But the boaft of thefe groves is 
the humming bird ; whofe minute form and plu- 
mage of glowing, rich, and diverfified luftre, ren« 
der it thft moft beautiful and furprifing of the fea- 
thered race^ 

It is tri^e, the beauty of tropical birds is all that 
they have to recommend them ; yet their woods 
are not deftitute of harmony. The note of the 
mock-bird is highly pleafing ; while the hum of 
myriads of bufy infefts, and the plaintive melody 
of ftock doves, form a coi!>cert, which, if it cannot 
awaken the fancy, may at leaft footh the affedions, 
and give harmony to repofe. 

But leaving thefe minuter objeds, the mind is 
fixed in deeper contemplation in looking to the 
enormous hills of thefe regions, which rife above 
the ftonns, and repofe in eternal fnow. To the 
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fpedator looking down from thefe heights, the 
whole fcene appears like enchantment. While all 
is calm and ferene in the higher regions, the clouds 
are feen below fweeping along the fides of the 
mountains in vaft bodies, till, growing more pon^ 
derous by accumulation, they fall at length in tor- 
rents of water on the plains. The found of the 
tempeft is diilindly heard by the fpedator above ; 
the diilant lightning is feen to irradiate the gloom; 
while the thunder, reverberated in a thoufind 
echoes, rolls &t beneath his feet. 
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CHAPTER n. 
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Of the Canubesi or anctcnt Inhabitants of the Windward Iflaodi 
— -Origin — Character — Manners — Perfons, and Domeftic Har 
bits-— Education— Arts and Manufa6iure»»-Religioa— Condu* 
fions on the whole. 

H "^"^ 

AViNG thus delineated the climate and feafons, 

and attempted to imprefs the reader with fome 
faint idea of the beauty and magnificence with 
which the hand of nature hath arrayed thefe 
iflandsy I (hall next proceed to inquire af^er thofe 
inhabitants to whofe fupport and coi^veniency they 
were chiefly found fubfervient when they firft came 
to the knowledge of Europe. 

Hifpaniola was the firfl: ifland which had the ho- 
nour of receiving Columbus, after a voyage the 
mod wonderful and important that is recorded in 
hiftory. He found that the pofleflbrs of this and 
the three other iflands, which by Spanifh naviga- 
tors were denominated the Leeward, were a Am- 
ple, hofpitable, and happy people ; but he was in- 
formed* that there lay to the eaftward a barbarous 
and warlike nation called Caribbees or Caraibes, a 
race of cannibals, who frequently made terrible in- 
curfions on their more peaceable neighbours, and 
carried havock and devaftation wherever they con- 
quered. Columbus difcovered, in his fecond voy- 
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iig^i tiiat thefe ferocious cannibals were inhabi* 
tants of the Windward Ifles. 

Hiftorians hat6 laboured td difcoter by what 
(exttaordinary caufes two nations, fo remote in 
cbarad^r, fhould haye lited ih fuch propinquity 
of fituation. Rbchefort^ an hiftoriographer of this 
country^ affigns many plauiible reafons for fuppo- 
iing^ that the natires of the larger illands were 
remnants of the aborigines of the Weft Indies; and 
that the fiercer Garaibes haying emigrated in a 
fwarm from the Indians of Apalachia, had extir« 
pated all the otiginal natiyes^ except thofe whotn 
the fize of their kingdoins and number of inhabi« 
tapts had defended from entire deyaftittibhi 

But Martyr, a ftill more fagacious hiftorian, has 
produced powerful arguments againft the aboVe 
fuppofitioUi It would be too tedious, however, to 
enter minutely into this diQ)Utei Certain it is, that 
the different languages, ^d diilimilar traits of the 
two nations, exclude all fuppofition of their origin 
being common j but from what nations they emi- 
grated^ or from whence they drew their lineage^ 
is difficult te determrnci and unworthy oi^ inyefti- 
gitioo. 

Leaving this inquiry, let us ptocetd to fekft 
fuch uncontroyerted fads as may communicate an 
idea of tbeii* manners and charadlet. In pferform* 
ing this taflc, circumfcribed as we ate for materials^ 
yfcry important conclufions may be drawn in the 
ftudy of human nature. 

The ccutage or the cowardice of an individual 
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is always a prominent feature in his charader, and 
nations are not lefs diftinguilhed than individuals 
by the extent and nature of thefe qualities. 

The Caraibes were courageous ; but their cou- 
rage was that of barbarians, bloated with revenge 
and difgraced by cruelty. Inured to arms from 
their youth, and taught to prize no blefling fo 
highly as mifitary fame ; incapable, from habits of 
adivity^ to cultivate at home the blandifhments of 
tranquillity, or the comfortable arts of peace ; they 
regarded war as the main objeft of their exiftence, 
and peace as a mere paufe from hofUlides, to re- 
cruit them for new revenge. 

Their ardour in battle rofe to infatiable fury ; 
for they devoured without remorfe the bodies of 
fuch enemies as they had killed or taken prifoners- 
in war. 

This £a£b, fo difagreeable in relation (though 
eflabliihed), was at one period ftrenuoufly denied 
by thofe European philofophers, who, zealous in 
maintaining the dignity of our nature, impeached 
the veracity of all thofe who aflerted the difcovery 
of cannibab. But the difcoveries which recent 
voyagers have made leave us now no room to dif- 
truft the eziftence of fuch degraded beings. As to 
the paraibe^, the charge is completely fubftantia- 
ted ; for Columbus relates, that, having landed at 
Guadaloup, he beheld in feveral cottages the heads 
and limbs of human bodies, recently feparated, and 
evidently kept for occafional repafts ! 

Thus far, it muft be cpnfefled, the difpofiticms 
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<rf the Caraibes leaves no very pleafing impreifion 
on our minds. In contemplating this circumftance 
in their manners, we can hardly confider them as 
human beings, but as moniters whom it was lawful 
Jo extirpate from exiftence. But the whole por- 
trait of their charader does not correfpond to this 
difagreeable trait : We behold in the Caraibe, warm 
friendfhip, energetic and dignified independence of 
mind, and fome ihare of the focial pafiions. 

It is allowed, that with regard to the people of 
Europe, whenever any of them had acquired their 
confidence, it was given without referve. Their 
iiiendihip was as warm as their enmity was impla- 
cable. The Caraibes of Guiana (till fondly cheriih 
the tradition of Raleigh's alliance, and to this day 
preferve the Engliih colours which he left them at 
parting. 

Of the lofdnefs of their fentiments, and their 
abhoirence of flavery, a writer, no way partial to 
them, gives the following illuftration : " There is 
•* not a nation on earth (fays Labat) more jealous 
** of their independence than the Caraibes; and 
•• when at any time they behold the deference 
** which an European obferves to his fuperiors, 
•* they defpife us as abjeft flaves who can be fo 
** bafe as to crouch before an equal.'* 

Happy had it been that fuch confcioufnefs of 
dignity had been adorned with mildnefs or huma- 
nity ; but their prevailing paflion for war repref- 
fed thofe inftinfts of nature, which the voluptu- 
pufnefs of climate had otherwife produced. The 
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paffion of love was not ftrongly felt : They ifeem» 
ed, from the nature qf tfieir decorations, rather, 
defirous of impreffing terror, thJ^n being ohjedl« of 
admiration ; ^nd, indeed, (he hideous fears which 
disiigured their faces, th^ir mufcular ^nd ftout bo^ 
dies^ and the quick wild folL of tfteir ^ye^, that 
feemed an emanation frpm t^eir martial fpirit^ 
rendered their whole appearance ftriking and ter- 
rible. As foon as a Caraibe phild w^s bom, he was; 
fprinkled with bis father'? blood. The qeremony 
was painful, in the extreme, to the father ; bvit he 
fubmittedy from a belief that the hardinefs he dif- 
played on fuch pc<:afions would be ingrafte4 upon 
the fpirit of his infant foit^ 

Reform tbq youth himfelf could be admitted to 
the honours of manhood, th^ mofl painful experi- 
ments were made upon his fortitude. Like the 
Spartan youth, h^ was tortured by the bands of 
his neareft relation, ^nd like himi he eftabliflied his 
reputation upon contempt of paip. When his pa^ 
tience had outbraved their perfecution, *' Now he 
'* is a man lik^ ourfelves'' (^bey would fay); an4 
^henceforward admitted him to their battles an^ 
fociety. 

The fame admired fortitude, which uplifted the 
boy to the honours of manhood, was ^fo made the 
teft of fuperiority, when the ambitious became can^ 
didates for principality. The warrior was put tq 
the mp(t excruciating torture, before he could be 
deemed capable of '^fting as chief. The ambitiouii 
Caraibe who arrived to thi^ dignity muft have pu^- 
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cba&d Us hofkovm at a dear price. From a people 
fo fiercely indepeodent, no fpontapeous obedience 
could be ^xpedted. Th^ chief had to confole bim^ 
felf with the glory of hi« title, with the liberty he 
poflefled of appropriatipg female captives to him- 
felf, and with the gifts he received^ th^ moft beaus* 
tiful daughters of bis cpp^trymeq. 

From this lail tribute, perhaps, the pradipe of 
polygamy «rofe. But, though beftowed as the re« 
ward of valour, the fendales were treated rather vfl 
flavcs than domeiUpSf They fuftained every fpe- 
cies of deg^ding labour, were treated without hu- 
inamty or refpec^, and denied the privilege of eat^ 
ing in fociety with men. Such is the fate of all 
wom^i ^mong favages. The progrefs of a people 
in every thing valuable and humane is marked by 
the dignity and happinefs of the female fex. 

Befides tbe fes^th^r that was inferted in the per- 
forated partilage of his nole, ^nd the teeth of his 
devoured enemies that vrere ftrung round his le^ 
and arms, the (panube warrior could not be faid to 
have any ornament or dreik; nor indeed could 
clothing ^e neceflary in a climate where the chiU- 
ne{s of winter was never felt. A buikin, or half 
boot, wove of cqtton^ was worn by the women af-' 
ter the age of puberty ; but to this diftindion no 
captive female could afpire. 

Their long blac]k hair conftituted the chief or- 
liament of both fexes ; an ornament alfo denied to 
icaptives. Like all other Americans, they eradica^ 
ted the beard in its firft growtb i a chrcumfiaace 
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which led fome to believe that Americans are na- 
turally beardlefs; but ocular demonftration has 
ihown the miflake. 

The moft remarkable circumftance about their 
perfons was altering the configuration of the head, 
which being f^ueezed at birth between two boards, 
applied before and behind, made the fore and 
hinder head refemble two fides of a fquare. The 
miferable remnant of the natives in the Ifland of St. 
Vincent ftill retain this cuftom. Their villages re- 
fembled an European encampment, their cabins 
being made of poles drawn to a top, and. covered 
with the leaves of palm-tree. In the middle of 
each village flood a large hall, where they conven- 
ed, and eat in common. Thefe halls were alfo the 
theatres of «xercife, where their youth were train- 
ed to hardihood by athletic games, ^nd fired to 
emulation by the fpeeches of their orators. 

Their arts and manufadures, though few, dif- 
played a degree of ingenuity not to be expefted 
from a people fo little removed from a ftate of mere 
animal nature. Columbus obferved an abundance 
of fubftantial cotton cloth in all the Iflands which 
he vifited; and the natives poffefled the art of 
ftaining it with various colours, though the Caraibes 
delighted chiefly in red. Of this cloth they made 
hammocks, or hanging beds, fuch as are now ufed 
at fea ; for Europe has not only copied the pat- 
tern, but preferved the name. They poflefled like^ 
wife the art of making veflels for domeftic purpofes, 
which they baked in kilns like the potters of £u- 
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lope. From the ruins of thefe, lately dug up in 
Barbadoes, we learn that thejr far furpafs thofe 
made by the Negroes, in thinnefs, fmoothnefs, and 
beauty. Their bafkets, compofed of palmetto 
leaves, were Angularly elegant ; and we are told 
that their bows, arrows, and other weapons, dif« 
played a neatnefs and polifli which a ikilful Euro- 
pean artift would have found it difficult to have ex* 
celled, even with his own tools. 

We are not accurately informed as to the na* 
ture and extent of their agriculture. Among fuch 
a rude people, the right of private property could 
not be definite. We find, accordingly, that there 
was a community of labour, and a community of 
goods m every village. All partook of the labour 
of tiUing and fowing; and each family had its fhare 
from the public granary. Except the circumftance 
of their eating human flefh, their food feems in all 
refpeds to have been the fame with that of the na- 
tives of the larger iflands. fiut, although exce£. 
fively voracious, they rejected fome of the beft 
bounties of nature. They never tailed the peca^ 
ry, or Mexican hog ; the manati, or fea«cow; nor 
the turtle. Some have afcribed this abhorrence of 
thefe delicious rarities to the influence of religious 
motives; and fanciful hiftorians have not forgot 
that the Jews had a fimilar diflike to fimilar ani« 
mals. 

In tracing out their religious cuftoms, we find a 
few the offspring of genuine nature ; others, fu^ 
perftitious and unaccountable. On the birth of a 
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child, the father failed for a whole day, a pradidd 
which no tational motives could influence. At thei 
death of a father, tbdr behaviour was decent and 
pious ; they bewailed his lofs with unafieded for* 
row, then turning from the place of his abode^ 
ereded it in a different place. 

In their religious belief there feems to havd 
been a mixture of theifm and idolatry ; but theif 
devotion was at all times rather the refult of feai" 
than of gratitude. Their ideas of a Supreme Be- 
ing were grofs and indiftind ; and their prayers^ 
which they oflfered up to him, through the me* 
dium of inferior deities, were not to implore his 
protedion, bat merely to deprecate the terrors of 
his vengeance. Thefe inferior deities were, likd 
the gods of the Romans, divided into fuperior and 
fubordinate beings, national and domeftic; protec-* 
tors ; and what renders the fimilarity between the 
Roman and Caraibbee worfhip complete, was their 
belief that every individual had his own peculiai* 
deity, correfponding to the genius of the ancient 
mythology. 

But befides their benevolent deities, they paid 
adoration to other fpirits, in rites of a darker fuper« 
ftition. To avert the wrath of thefe demons, their 
magicians offered up their facrifices and their pray-t 
ers in confecrated places^ On thefe occafions, th^ 
worfhipper wounded himfelf with horrible galhes^ 
conceiving, perhaps, that the fierce fpirit of the de- 
mon was delighted with the groans of mifery, and 
appealed by the plentiful flow of human blood.. 
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Such dre the mod ftriking outlines in the cha- 
Irader of the favage Caraibe. The pidure is an af« 
femblage of hard and uncouth features, whole ex<- 
preffion^ if not pleating^ is yet impreffive, from 
their mafbuline boldnefr. Let fuch as are flruck 
with the barbarity of thefe habits and manners be* 
ware of afctibing them to the genuine didates of 
nature. Such ferocious favagenefs is not a ftate 
congenial to man» Had not the bias of humanity 
been in ftrong contradkSioti to fuch manners, it 
would not have requi^d fuch unremitting difci« 
pline to fteel the heart of the rifing Caraibe againft 
every feeling of fymptithy and remorfe. Compaf* 
fion and kindsefs conftitute the chief ornament 
and happinefs of our life ; and to the honour of 
humanity, they are the earliell propenfities of our 
nature ft 
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CHAPTER m. 

I 

Of the Natiret of Hifpaniola, Cuba, Jamticay and Porto 

Thdr Niimben--»Perfon8— Gemtu and Difpofitaoiu-«GoTern« 
ment and Religion — ^Miicellaneous ObTciratioDS refpeding their 
ArU and Agriculture— Cruelty of the Spaniards. 

I AM now to gire an account of a mild and com- 
paratively cultivated people, the ancient natives of 
Hifpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico; for 
there is no doubt that the inhabitants of all thofe 
iflands were of one common tmgin, — ^fpeaking the 
fame language, pofleffing the fame inftitutions, and 
in the pradice of fimilar fuperftitions. Columbus 
himfelf treats them as fuch; and the teftimony of 
cotemporary hiftorians confirms his opinion. 

By the formerly-mentioned natives of the Wind- 
ward Iflands, thefe iflanders were confidered as de- 
fcended from a colony of Arrowauks, a people of 
Guiana ; and there is no room to doubt the fuppo- 
fition of the Caraibes on this occafion. Their opi- 
nion is fupported by Raleigh, and others, who vi- 
fited Guiana and Trinidad two centuries ago. 

Hiftorians difagree as to the number of inhabi- 
tants found by Columbus on his firft vifiting thefe 
iflands. L. Cafas computes the whole amount at 
fix millions ; but, from the accounts of other hifto- 
rians equally accurate, I am incUned to eftimate 
the whole number at three, rather than fix mil* 
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lions. Indeed, fuch are the accounts of the car- 
nage made among thofe poor people by the Spa<- , 
niaids, that we are willing to hope their original 
numbers have been^eiaggerated by the followers 
of Columbus, from a fond propenfity to magnify 
the importance oi* their difcovery. 

The children of both fexes, amongft this fimple 
people, went entirely uncovered ; and the only co- 
vering for man and woman was a piece of cotton 
clotfa, tied around the waift, and, with tho women, 
falling down to the knees* la their Ihapes, they 
were elegant and well proportioned, and taller 
than the Caraibes, though by no means fo mufcu^ 
lar. Like the Caraibes, they altered the configu- 
ration of tbe head ; but their method was difie- 
rent ; for the forehead was depi^fled, fo as to give 
an unnatural thicknefs to the hinder part. ^ The 
Spaniards, in relating this feft, give us andnftance, 
at the fame time, by what humane expierknents 
they difcovered it. Herrara relates, that a Spanilh 
broad*fword could not cleave the fkuU at ime blow, 
but would frequently break fliort of it. Their hait 
was uniformly bfeck,- ' without any tendency to 
curl I their features Were hard and unfighlly } the 
face broad, and the nofe flat; but, altogether, there 
was fomething in their countenances expreffive of a 
frank and gentle difpofition. 

Modism philofophers, in delineating their cha- 
rader, have grofely mifreprefented them, and, in- 
deed, combined fuch inconfiftent qualities as could 
not mingle in the fame temper. They have been 
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aceufed of cowsirdip^, iqdolence, and iofetufibjlky j 
fe^blencfs of mind, w well «$ of cofiftitutji^^cu 

Their military fpirit wd& imqueiliopalilj far infe* 
rior to l;he fftvage ciQtbufi^fm of the C^r^ibl^ee war? 
rior ; but coldnefa in fepfuftl pk^fures waa no part 
of their charader, Th^ tiruth is, tbi^t love with 
this happy race was i)ot ^ ' tr^nfient or yoifitbful 
paffion } it was the fource of aU theiar joy^, aod th« 
great obje^ of their liyen. A ihirft ft>r revenge 
neyer gave afperity to their trippers, und cli0\ate 
heightened the fen01}ility of their pafi^Qi. That 
a people, ^oSkffing the mt^an^ p£ lui^ury, without 
the necpffity of teil, fhqold be addsft^d to luxury, 
ja a circ;um(|aQce no w^y. f))r]^ii)ng« The want of 
labour ^^ght in iome degree : cuoepvate their bo- 

4*e^ i ftud t;hit conclufiop mftjr ^ he ^i9itte4 with- 

iWft degradipg. th^ir natureft^ or pron^ncing the 

c^inwR^i(«a fome. have veo.cvi^d: to dc^) t« h« ith 

con^]iatit|I^ \(4th: bodily rigour, 

, Tb^k;l'v»l>^i^ hpwever, wer^ pliwit ^d a^vcj 

,tteey td^lightt^ ajid excelled in the c:^ercife of 
danciWJuand to that amufeinf ht they deroted th« 
cool hPttrs of night, ^* Jt- w* their cuftom (f^ya 
/'. Ji^rnira) to 4anee from evening to the datvn } 
.*' and although fifty thou&nd men and n^oieci 
V wer< frequently ai^embled together on thefe oc«i 
** cafions, they feemed a&uated by one <:Qmmoi| 
*' impulfe, k^ping tiioie by refponQve motion^ 
''- with their hfL^d9 a^d th^ir feet, witli ail f xad* 
f' nefs truly wonderful**' 
4noth^ d4y«riioii wil9 preYal«|it amwg th^m^ 


galled tbe bi^s wbfi:h, hy the accounts g^iyen of 
it, feems to have refembled %h^ £aagliih giaine ^ 
cricket. The fdayers wcire divi^fd imo two par- 
ties, ^ho alternately chaqgqd plfc^} wbile a^ 
elaftic haUi tbxowa des^teronfly hackwaj^ds an4 
forwards^ was ireceiyed oo the hoadit the elbow, or 
the; foot, and repe jled >|iritb.aftQWihiag wd ioiWt 
table lorce^ Su(;h ej^ertiof^s baloiiig not to a p^r 
pie iBcurabJy enervated wA fla(hfuK . 

European writers, not la^si^d with dc^predar 

tiog thoir peribsal accomplilbffi/eiits, have lili^wUt 

pronounced their natural geniiw infericHr t9 our 

pyrn. Such philosophers ojogh^ |o haye rq^QUe^T 

ed, Owl their fituatipn 9Jli9P^ without leeufring to 

pthiKr leaCons, fuffiqientlj ap€§>un|l;B for the pauoitj 

qf their ideas, ^^o^rgy oC mu/^ paginates nqt in 

the nature, but in the ciicup^^n^ffs. cf an f^ght^ 

ened European* I)e is inteUe<9;Hal and a^fcomi* 

pUfhed, not from intuitive lau)wle4ga» but from 

that cultivation of his pc^w^r^ which h^s nece^tiei 

pr ambition m^y e^L^ite. 

But whatever th^iie J(Qdl9ns. yvfuated i^ en^gy» 
was amply- made pp i^ the fw4)^nef« of %\y^K di^ 
p^tioo^ i finc^, &9m tbe ^yide9<;e^ of all Y^nters» 
th^ oapdid M vfell as tl»e bigottedi they are rejffo^ 
feiHcd tp Mvp been the jwift gefitje mA beuftyftt 

lent of tfee feumw »©«' 

Anay^qg ot^j inftw^es Qf th»ir boMiK^^a^ei tiff 

fellowiog <9 n«F ^he( kflA remmksM^. Smi^ af^r 

£duq^s'6 ijri^ aaiY^l.^t .£K^^ QUO of hii 
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fcoming to reap advantage ftdm liis diftrefs, put 
td fea with eagemefs to his relief. - A thoufand ca- 
noes were m motion j * not a Dfe was loft ; and of 
the goods faved from the wreck, not an article was 
loft or embezzled. Guacanahari, the cacique, wait* 
cd next day on Columbus ; and perceiving that 
the ihip itfelf, and forae of the cargo, notwith* 
ftandiAg all exertions, was irrecoverably loft, con- 
doled with Columbus in terms th^t excited fur- 
prife and admiration ; and offered, with tears in 
his eyes, all that he poflefled in the world to re^ 
pair his misfortune. Who can be informed, with«. 
o\it feeling the ftrongeft indignation, that this un- 
e)campled benevolence -was repaid, by Europeans, 
with the bafeft ihgtatitudc ? The Spanifh ruffians 
fell a facrifice to thA^ jiift fiity of the Indians ; but 
Guacanahiari wa^ coveted with wounds, in proted- 
ihg them from his countrymen. Columbus return* 
cd, and th* gcnetous attachment of thefe benevo- 
lent people once more revived. 

Bartholomew Columbus, who was apjpointed de^ 
puty governor in the abfence of Columbus, gives 
us a pleafing account of the hofpitality he met v(ith 
in his progrefs through the' ifland to levy tributes. 
The caciques, underftanding the fbndnefs of the 
Spaniaitls for gold, willingly gave all their ftores ; 
and thofe who had none gave provifions or cotton. 
Athong the latter* was Behechid, who invited the 
lieutenant and his attendants to his dominions. As 
the Spaninrds dMw. tiosLX his palace,' they were tn^ 
by. his thirty wives^ who lalMed tifem firft with a 
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dance, and next with a general fong. Thefe ma- 
troos were liicceedcd bj a train of virgins, diftin^ 
guiflied as fuch by their appearance ; the fcurmer 
wearing aprons of cotton cloth, ^hile the latter 
were aitayed only in the innocence of pure- nature* 
Their hair was tied firoply with a fillet, over thdr 
foreheads, or fufiered to flow gracefully on their 
ihoulders, and bofoms. Their Umbs were finely pio^ 
portioned, and their complexions, though brown, 
were fmooth, ihining, and lovely. . The Spaniards 
were ftruck with admiration, believing that they be^ 
held the dryads of the wopds, and the nymphs of the 
fountains, realiung ancient fable. The branches 
which they bore in their hands, they now delivered 
with lowly obedience to the lieutenant, who, entei^ 
ing the palace, found a plentiful, and (according to 
the Indian way of living) a fplendid rep^ already 
provided. At night they repofed in cotton ham* 
mocks, and next morning were entertained with dan- 
cing and finging. For three days were the Spaniards 
thus nobly entertained, and on the fourth, the aflfec- 
tionate Indians regretted their departure. 

The government of thefe iilands was purely and 
abfolutely monarchical; but the native mildnefs of 
their chanu^ers feems to. have infufed a gentlenefs 
even into the exercife of unlimited authority. Had 
their monarchs tramjded upon their rights as far as 
their prerogative extended, their fubjeds muft have 
been too debafed to be capable of any fuch genero^ 
ficy as I have related. 

Their capiques were hereditary, and had ^ther 
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chiefs fubordixmte to themfekea. Oyiedo rdbrf^li 
th&t thefe princes were under the obligation of per-> 
SoToMf attending at the command of the Grand Ca« 
cique in peate as well as in war* Thus their govern- 
nrent feems, in its outlines, to have refembkd th^ 
aodent feudatories of Europe ; but as to the miaii- 
ter parts of tibeir conftitutioa, Spanilh hiftoiians have 
not fufficiencly informed us. The power of the ca« 
cique we find was hereditary ; and Oviedo inlwins 
us, that one of the many wives of the cacique was 
held as reigning queen, and that the children of this 
lady,^ accocdipg to prionty of birth, fucceeded to 
th^ father's honours ; but in default of iflue by the 
&vouiite priaceTs, the fiftecs of the cacique to6k 
^ce of the cacique's cfaildcen by his other wives« 
It is plain thait this reguladon was intended to pre* 
vent difputes among a number of candidates fi^r the 
throne, whoTe pretenfions were equal. 
• The principal oachjue furpafied his feudal depen^ 
, dantB in exterior ornament and dignity, as well as 
attthority. Like the nabob <^ the eaft, he was 
carried from one quarter of his dominions to ano* 
flier Upon the fhoulders of his fubjeds. His will 
was the fupreme law; whatever his orders might be^ 
even though commanding the unhappy vtdim to be 
bis own executioner, the fubje& fubmttted without 
hefitation, £rom a bchef that refinance would havts 
been an unpardonable otfence againft the ddegatC 
of heaveil. 

Their fovereign, when dead, W8S fiill an bbjeft of 
vedesation : his body was preforved hf ^mboWtl- 
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Itog, if 1^0>^tpe^ lUK beiae \ Vut if hk. QorpfetcouM not 
bfi piecui^, fi!oaibi0.barving &U«n in battle, bii me- 
nxusf was f^i^j Q)i^A(bi^. by tbe ^e^us admira- 
tion of his countrymen* 

Softgi were cotnfo&d in U9 piraUev wbioh* ware 
cnUbd Mi^oes. , T^e irejcitsl of thefe wa» a ceroop^y > 
of coi^^Btable iffiFor^nce ; k W9$ wa^Q at tb^ip, 
pahfi^ di^Qce^ aiid ai^Qoipaoied witib their w^,.but, 
im^teMrc mufic of the fheU and the df utxt The. 
eqiloits of tlie dead pno^e ia war, and h»9 hepigni^. 
ty at home, were the themes of thefe effufiqaa ; thtif 
they vj^llTO^d tjle^ living, whijp they cakbjrated the 

la- tia^ing t^i1^ ripens opifiioa^l orie aie^gw^d) 
by biftoriiins to a (Uigle an^cdotey Wjliek iadniSK -to 
iiidtoale; t^at defioitf^ aetiooa of &itute fafpotufibin 
Iby: £Mf tho aififtam dooeio tfait life wnrcf > jratelvaA 
into tiicJr my thcdccT"* A YbneraUe old iMii, 'm th^ 
BbaC of Qoba,. appr()ai^itiig;Cfilmilbuv pteftxittid ar 
bafttft 9£ fr^utt into hi9 hadida^ aod adkiidSed hiitii 
lim;! "^ J)eignv Q<fl9iiQge'r» to aeetpt o£- tbii igiftv 
•• You are come iotO. Out country, ia«di ^e ateo^i^ 
** tber abl4 nor wtUiiag to i^e^fli .yook Wbetiler 
^' you are mof tal liifte ooi&fares, i^ Inowi aot; bait* 
<' if yOtt ^^pe^ to diet-remetnber thali^ ial tike wocld 
'' to com^, tjbe fituatfenof the goo^ iubd,;had Jba^ 
«' be , wfiMiy diffece«i4 If ydu beiiaifef. Ibis;, tmth 
^ you gert9in]y will. luH hurt ' t^oft wkx da aoti ib^ 
'* ji4i« y<ni/' But their idcat of fiitdjit^^^. tbougll 
pKcifc» were not f^UHme^ theix! hea«b' jmt likeiibi 
paaadife oof fiAahfitit^t, ociha:d)»fiiun>Qif tberPagatiflk 
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Stilly however, true to the aflfedionate feelings of 
their nature, they fondly believed that their ' prin^^ 
cipal happinefs would confift in the fociety of their 
departed friends. ! 

Like the Caraibes, they had an indiftitiA idea of 
one Supreme Creator, but this bdief wafrcloiidedr 
withchildifii abfurditieft; for tbeir mythology re-* 
lated that their deity changed his abode at pleafure^ 
from the fun to the moon^ like a >town and country 
boufe ; and that his a^d father and mother were' 
fiill alive. 

To this fii^eme creator they afllgned no provi* 
denceover his works; but reprefented him as-in^ 
dt^Kent to the happinefs or mifety of bis crefttiires. 
They believed^ however, that his original intention* 
in crating the univede was believolent ; although: 
llie fubordiimos gods, tb whofe msnageouMM hcl^faitt 
eonfided his aflfairs, had /grown malicious to 'ttiao«( 
i^ and introduced evil and confi^on^ * 'Tbm» 
were hideous and- frightful : tbey implored' 
them not wkh reverenee, but with terror ; not -with 
pious hope^ but fuperftitious diftruft. 

Their bohitosor priefts openly aflembled in €very 
viUage to invoke thefe ^mons in behalf of the peo* 
pie. Theiie men added to the profits of dieiriioly 
])n^ffion,'tfae pradice of medioide, and the educa-. 
tion . of children of the firft rank : A combkiadott 
of interefts and Yefpedable pr^effions, which mull 
teve ma4p th^m tyrants of confiderable authority. 
Here, as weU aa in Europe, religion was made the 
inftomienijof civfl dcfpoti^ ;'Tho venetatcd te« 
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fcito iao<ftioned the words of the cacique, hy pro- 
nouDcing him the inefiftible delegate of God, and 
it would have been horrible impiety foir the fubjedl 
to have controverted the decree. 

Columbus and his people, on one occa1ion» de- 
te&td this proce/s of impofture, by dafliing down the 
idol which uttered forth the oracles of the prieft : A 
tube was thus diicovered, which was covered with 
ieavesp and ran to the inner apartment, where the 
^ae& applied his mouth and fpoke. The cacique 
entreated Columbus to keep this deteAion a fecret^ 
as from this mode of chicanery he acquired his 
wealth and maintained his authority. 

In point of improvement in thofe aicts^ which di* 
▼eifify the comforts of life^ a companion has been 
inftituted between this people and the natives of 
Otaheite. I think the priority may wi,th little he* 
fitation be afcribed to the Weft Indians. Their 
agriculture has been reprefented at imperfed ; but 
the dired teftimony of the brother of Golumbus dif- 
CQvers that their progrels in cultivation was confix 
dexable, '' The fields about Z^aabra (fays Bartho* 
^ lomew) were all covered with maize, like the com 
** fields of Europe, for.above fix.leagws together.*' 
Dr. Robertfoo, among other authors, has given an 
unfavourable account of their agriculture ; but he 
foundS' his condufion on no other proof than that 
their impleipenu of^ huiban4ry^ ^ere made only of 
Jiard wood. ; The po^tqr was, oc^_acq}|aiated with 
t)w foil of ithefe parts, eliishe wquI^ hfive known 
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that the foil is incapable of ittuch refiftance, and edtt 
be ploughed with materials fofter than iron. 

In a country fo delightful, in a ftate of focSety fo 
limple, and with difpofittons fo gentle and benevo^^ 
lent, thefe natives mud have enjoyed aW)ft the 
perfeftion of human felicity ; btrt they Httle a)^pfe^ 
hended what vipers they cheriflied in their bo/fdm», 
when they admitted the emigrants of Spain to Ibeir 
confidence and hofpitality. The enormities of tfife 
moft outrageous tyrants, who ever fported witk thfc 
convulfive agonies of their fellow creatures, fall in^ 
finitely (bort of the crimes which were committed 
in the conqueft which Europe ac<|uirdd over thfe 
New Hemifphere. Ten millions of the human fpe- 
ties were, at a low computdtioti, fkcriflced in Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, to %fae avarice, vranton 
barbarity, or religious (it Should be caHed lufemal) 
bigotry of Spain. 

The amiable inhabitants of Hifpaniola amounted, 
at the arrival of Columbus^^ to a million at feaft : 
Within the fpace of fifty years, they hardly amount- 
ed to fixty thoufand. They were hunted dowfl» 
like wild beafts in the fields, by a fierce f^eci)es ot 
dogs, who were trained to feed upon their flefli, 
and to lap their blood. Tht more religions partt^ 
the Spanish murderers would force them into tSte 
water fbt baptffiti*; artd Cirt their throats the ftejrt 
moment )eft they ikould apoftatize. It was alfo a 
trommon pradKci to burn or hang thirteen ih a 
morttidg, in honour t)f t)ur Saviour and his twelve 


vpofttei. '''1>» fcieep tteirkatidfi in ife/* they ki« 
filniled ptttk», where their eimiltCion was excited 
^ Jsfying \v«igchn^ *' who codd Arilce dff an Indiaa 
^ head with greafeft deifteHty.*^ The >^iiiarda 
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ait lioaae beard tif afi theTe eoortiHtkB ; but they 
liad neither juftice fior compaf&on to ptoteA the iiu 
BMtfnt. W%eQ a» laft tiie dcAightful ptakis df HiCi 
paaiela were almoft entit^ly defpoiled ^f tlieif ori^^ 
gmsl cnltiratofs, ^nts were ifiTued by the Spanifh 
coart to fuppiy the mines, Xvhich were now begun 
to be dug upon the ifland, by thofe remaining ifland« 
few, whom tJiey could fitec and drag to captivity. 
To effedl this inhuman plan, Teflels were fent <>ijt 
to the Lttcayos, whoTe Commanders informed the 
natives, that they had co^me to convey them to the 
land where their fore&thers now lired ; and tfaalt in 
this delightful paradife they wotdd Mte in perpetual 
liappinels with their depaited friends. The credu- 
lom people wei^e deceived, and thus fofty tbottfiind 
were nHthred to the mifery wbich awaited the» in 
iht diftnal mines of HIQmnioIa. The ^poor Lucfay* 
MIS, finding tiieir miferable miifiiakei, would refofb 
aB fvrflenanee, and retiring to the £ea<-lhore of Hif- 
paniola, which lay opp^itee to then: own x:ountry« 
we«ld call many a look tdwarcbifheir native iflands, 
and inhale with eagemels the fea breeze Which fptoitg 
firom that quarter *. When nature was at length 
4»baa(ted with grief aa4 hunger, they would ftretch 
out tfaMT antis, as if ta take a lail: farew^l emVfgce, 
and etfkt ^ri the coaft. '■ VhUofophcis have ibme- 

* One of thcfe wretched Lucayans, more infeqdte. \h^. ^ 
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times aflerted, that no human being will commit an 
nnjuft or barbarous adicHi, without the view of refip- 
ing an adual benejEt to himfelf. Eyexy adion has 
furely its motive ; but can it be explained from what 
profped of advantage the following horrid* but au* 
thenticated adioa was committed by the accurfied 
executioners of Spain? L. Cafas (who. wrote his 
hiftory Ihortlj after thefe enormities were petpetrat- 
ed, and who muft have been eafily deteded had he 
uttered a falfehood) gives us the following relation^ 
to which he was an eye witnefs. 

^ A Spani(h commanding officer had gone to his 
** afternooa flumbeiB, and left his pfficer on guard 
" to.tran£id the bufineikof the afternoon, which 
*' was only to roaft four or five principal Indians to 
^ de^tb* The oflker executed hia duty by apply** 
^ ing them to a Ihm fire } but the fcreams of tor* 
5* ture, which the poor wretcjies emitted, were fo 
«« loud as to difturb the commander and k«ip him 
*< fiK)m ilieep : he fent orders that they ihould be 
^ ftmogled ; but tbe pfficer on guanl (I know his 
^ name, (ays L. Ca&», and his relations in Seville) 
** caufed their mouths to be gagged, that their csies 
,^ migbtoot.be heard, tndftirring u(p:#i^ fire with 
^ his own hands, loafted th«m d9]iib«qutely tiU t^y 
"all expired r .: 

pountiymen, having been accuftomed tobufld cottages in hii owa 
'coontry, framed a canoe out of a Jaroma tree, and pat oat to €it 
ocean,- iii company wttk a^nan and woman. His voyage vst|pn>- 
i^eroils for 200 milet i Matli^ 1 . ir)ien 49ioft widun 6^ of hk 
long wifhed for fliorepi he was taken by a Spanifli ihip» and csrri^ 
%ack to mifeiy! •'^^' 
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Land Ammalt iifcd as Tood-^Filhes^Wild Fowl^IndSan Me- 
thod of FtfluDg and Fowlia^— E&ukxit Vegetablet, S(c.<— Con* |^ 
cbifioA. 

Sirthe Windward Iflands are found feveral fpecies of 
animals wfaicli are not poflefled by the four larger 
iilands :- and it h likewife obfenrable, that ail the 
animals found in tliefe illands are found in Guiana. 
From this a very probable conjedure may be deri- 
^ed, viz. that the- Garaibbee Iflands were peopled 
£rom the fouth. Of their animals the nioft rebiark<*. 
^blc are the following : ' - 

The agouti, or Indian coney, called by Uniteus 
the-4f»x nfiiH^ and by Pennant- and- Btiffon^thib 
any^ IB an animal which appears to be of an iriter- 
mediate fpecies between- the rat and the rabbit. - It 
is fddolm or never feen in any of the iflands^ to the 
windward, but frequently in Hifpaniola, Porto Rico, 
and the higher grounds of Jamaica. ' 

The pecary, or Mexican hog, called by Linnaeiis 
the fas tajacu, Wa« found in abundance ih the 
Weft Indies at the arrival of the Spaniards; but it 
is now totsUly exterminated ; moft probably from 
its courage, which we are told' prompted it to tu'rii 
upon its purfuers, and thus brought it Within the 
feach of (hot. ^ It is now brought from the c^dnti- 
AeQt as {^ curiofity : I think it differs very littk 
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from the hogs of Europe, except in the aperture of 
the back, which difcharges a much efteemed fcent, 
of a muQcy kind^ The alctv iw$ in the New Hc- 
mifphere, what the dog is with us. The aleo, how* 
cTer, although fimikr m, mQ& pther refpe£ts ta qjjk 
^ 4og, did not pojS^ls tbe powev of Wkiog. A Sya- 
nifh hiftorian informs us, that its nofe refembled 
that of a fox ; and adds, that the Indians were fo 
jxiuch attached tp.thji^UtUeifavpyiRt^^t^t l^ejf ca|- 
i:ied it about withr them wberevjer t^tfqj ;«eQt; 

The monkey ^s found in gjEijeat j^si^eXry.^ . From 

the pr«^udip^ of c^uAom. we a^^ap^ ]to l^^q^ upon 

1^. animal as junfiit fpf food;.i^ |i^ l^^R. fopp^* 

JtiQW^Vf r^by, tUofe w^ia w^i;C: reduced tp^nial^e ufe 9f 

% to. bf^.pal^l^? ^n4 poi|ri(bing,:, it^ flsiyour |s 

}ike that of a hare. t. ' : 

. Thcig^ttHB^ [[^gvana,, is s ffle^^jes ef the Jifcard 

.(ai cbft qi aBiwalfir:Whickj hUtori^Rp he^t^f &. w)»e^r 

to^rank as q^adr^ipj^ or ioie^sf)^ TJbi9> gjaaf^?^. is 

j^enorally foqn^ a?M>nS' ^^^^ trees £ 4r > a ^ef^ 

£(A]y;geatlQ an4 b^roU^s. api^ta^ j alth^gb it$.aii« 

peaijaAce caxinot be; the moft iQi^^, :b«iog>|^ 

nerally three feet Ipng, and pro^nio^ably tbicik* 

Its fle^i was hfsld in bigb eiliflEAti^O by tbeyln^ns;, 

^ndl^have been ipfprmed by 0c^i)n.stQi^Mr in iMI* 

tets of tafte» that it ir no way iof^iiprrto greefl tunte. 

;Tb^ {Vench and Spaniards imde uTe off it^whai!^v4r 

rit' Qoukl be found ; but the £ngU0i» more whimfical 

')Q tbtir palate, fdldom fervid ii; at genteel tables. . 

J^bat informs u^, thait the n»ods of catching this 

iBiin%L wa^»s MqI/v^^ . They bmf :ai»rog:thfi huAtts 
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till they fouDd their game balking on a tree. A 
Negro then began whiftling with all his might, and 
the charmed guana (at ftill and llAeoing, till the 
man came near enough to tickle bis neck with a 
rod which he carried in his hand. This (^ration 
was alfo highly pleating to the animal, who at length 
turned on his back, and fell afleep, like a cat before 
the fire. The Negro then iUpt a noofe over his 
head, and carried him home altye. 

Tbe mountain crab is the moft furprtiing animal 
to be found in thefe iflands. It now furvives only 
in few places, and I am afraid it will be foon totally 
extirpated. This fpecies of animals live in a ftate 
of focial fociety, and migrate in millions to the fea 
fide once a year. The line of their journey is geome- 
trically dired, and nothing will turn their progrefa 
from a ftraight line, unlefs they meet with a dream. 
They divide into feparate bands, of which the ftrong- 
eft take the lead, and march like pioneers before aR 
army. They prefer marching in the night, unlefs 
it rains ; but if the fun ihould break fuddenly upon 
tfaem, they halt till the exceffive heat is over. When 
at laft they reach the fhore, they wafli the fpuwn 
from their bodies. The eggs are hatched in the 
£ind, and when the young crabs have formed, they 
parade back to the mountains, in equal numbers, 
and with, equal ifegularity. The old crabs alfo re« 
tura^ after difbwrdening themfelves of their fpawn. 
They now begin to fatten, and retiring to feparate 
holes, prepare for moulting or changing their coats. 
During thi» change they remain quite inactive, till 
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the old fhell burfts, and the animal, now covered 
only with a thin membrane, extricates his limbs by 
degrees. In this moulting (late, they are, without 
doubt, one of the moft delicious mprfels that nature' 
can afford. 

Of all the delicious birds whidh the Weft Indian 
woods produce, the moft juftly celebrated are the 
ortolans. They are birds which ufually vifit thefc 
iflands in Oftober, whither, it is fuppofed, they mi- 
grate from Carolina when the rice grows hard. Ic 
is not, however, within our plan to treat, with any 
degree of minuteneis, of the different fpecies of birds 
^nd fowls which their marfhes and forefts produce. 
We Ihall only at prefent defcribe two very lingular 
methods of fowling and fifhing praAifed, in the times 
o^ viedo, by thefe iflanders. 

" Their method of fifhing (fays that hiftorian) is 
'^ to take out a remora, .or fucking fifh, which is re- 
gularly educated to the fport. The fifh is about 
a fpan long ; it is fecured to the canoe by a line 
many fathoms in length, and as foon as it per- 
^* ceives a fifh in the water, it darts like lightning 
upon its prey. The Indian loofens the line j but 
keeps it from finking by means of a buoy that 
" makes it float upon the furface of the water. 
*• When the remora feems perfedly fatigued with 
^ dragging about the buoy, the Indian takes it up 
" and feparates the fucker from its prey. Thus, 
" turtles have been caught of fuch weight, as no 
" fingle man could fuftain.*' 

To catch their wild-fowl, they adopted a plan 
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64ually ingenious. When they perceived thent 
Iwimming' upon the water, a man coveted his head 
with a calabafh, or gourd, and flipt gently into the 
pond, keeping only his head above the watfcr, and 
leaving apertifres for his breath and fight. As the 
gourd was no uncommon objeft to the fowls, 
they were not frightened to fee it floating ; fo that 
the Indian had an opportunity to approach them 
gradually, till at laft, by pulling them one after 
enothet, with a hafty jerk below the water, he faf- 
tened as many as he could to his girdle, and re- 
turned loaded with prey. 

It were needlefs^ at this period, to give a cir« 
cumftaiuial account of all the valuable efculent 
vegetables which are produced in the Weft Indies. 
Authors of great information and affiduity have 
favoured the world with voluminous defcriptions of 
thefe productions ; in particular, Sloane, Brown, 
and Hughes, have been fyftematical upon the fub- 
jcd. There is ftill, however, a deficiency in every 
treatife, which the curious reader confults j name- 
ly, the want of {)unduality in difcriminating the 
indigenous fpecies of vegetables, from thofe which 
have been imported from abroad. 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK I. 

CfMuirdng t Short Dlffertation on the Origin of the Caraibcs* 

The origin of the Caraibcs is not a fubjeiS of the 
higheft importance, and there arc few materials 
which afford certain proof of the juftice of either 
one fuppofition or another with refped to their an- 
ceftry. The queftion, however, has been matter 
of much learned difputation, and it is proper that 
I fhould mention the arguments which have in- 
clined me to form an opinion on the fubjed. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the other 
American nations, the probability feems to be, that 
the Garaibes (at leaft) derived their origin from the 
Eaft. 

The advocates for this fuppofition (it is to be 
acknowledged) have ftretched their theory too far ; 
they are not fatisfied with proving, that America 
was, in all probability, vifited by Europeans long 
before the date of Columbus ; but aflert, that na* 
vigators paffed backwards and forwards from fhore 
to fhore, and that the Weftern Hemifphexe was 
well known to the ancients. 

We have no proof of a veffel having at any pe- 
riod returned from America; but the want of 
this proof does not eftablifli that America was not 
vifited by Europeans previous to the date already 
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mentioned. On the contrary, there is dire A evi- 
dence that fuch a circumftance was poffible, and 
there is ftrong probability that it aduallj took 
place. 

From the authority of Procopius, the fecretary 
of the celebrated Belifarius, we are aflured that 
the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Canaanites nayi« 
gated the Weftern Ocean many hundred years be- 
fore the Chriftian era. The Phoenicians difcoYcr- 
the Azores ; their fucceflbrs, the Carthaginians, dif- 
cotered the Canaries ; and of the naval fldll of this 
latter people we muft form no mean eftimate, from 
their having failed along the African coaft, with- 
in five degrees of the line, two centuries and a 
half before the birth of Chrift. The ve/Hjria itdi^ 
Jiciorum^ which they there difcovered, are proofs of 
an advanced ftate of fociety among a people un- 
noticed in tradition. 

Notwithftanding the bold aflertion of that cele- 
brated hiftoriographer of America (Dr, Robertfon), 
that all accounts of Phoenician and Carthaginian 
voyages, received through the medium of Greek 

« 

and Roman writers, are of fufpicious authority ; I 
cannot help fuppofing, that from the following well 
authenticated fad, ancient voyagers were capable 
of as great undertakings as that of failing to the 
oppofite coaft of America. 

** Lybia (fays Herodotus) is every where fur- 
•* rounded by the fca, except on that fide where it 

« 

joins to Afia. Pharaoh Necho made this mani- 
feft« After he had defifted from his proje<% o^ 
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*' digging a canal from the. Nile to the Arabian 
*' Gulf, he furnifhed a body of Phoenicians with 
'' fhipsy commanding them to enter the northern 

fea by the Pillars of Hercules, and return by that 

route to Egypt, The Phoenicians, therefore, fail- 
*' ing from the Red Sea, navigated the Southern 

Ocean. At the end of autumn they anchored ; 

and, going afhore, fowed the ground, as thofe 
*' who make a Lybian voyage always do, and (laid 
" the harveft. Having cut the corn, they failed. 

Thus, two years having elapfed, they returned 

to Egypt, paifing by the Pillars of Hercules, and 
** relating a circumftance, which I can fcarcely 
'' credit, namely, that failing round Lybia, the fun 
** rofe on the right hand.'* 

I would afk how Herodotus came to know that 
Africa was encompafled with water to the fouth, 
unlefs fuch a voyage had been adlually made. 

It is true, fuch an attempt would have been im^ 
pradicable to the limited nautical ikill of a Greek 
or Roman voyager; but there is no doubt that the 
commerce of Phoenicia and Carthage brought the 
art of fliip-building and navigation to a great 
height, in very remote periods of antiquity, al- 
though the fpirit of difcovery lay for many ages in 
darknefs, till it was revived by the improvements 
of the fifteenth century. 

The foregoing relations evince that the ancients 
were, acquainted with the navigation of the Weft- 
ern Ocean ; and if we inquire into the nature of 
the winds and currents on the African coaft, we 
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muft admit that it could not poffibly happen but 
that fome veffel, proceeding on fuch a voyage, if 
ibe happened to lofe her mafts, muft have been 
carried before the wind towards the Weft Indies 
or Brazil. 

In modem times, accidents of a fimilar* nature 
have feveral times occurred ; and furely there is 
no room to conjedure that they did not occur in 
more remote periods. Where the fame caufes 
exift, the fame efFeds muft follow. 

Glafs, in his Hiftory of the Canary Ifles, informs 
us, that a fmall bark, bound from Lancerota to 
Teneriffe, was driven by ftrefs of weather from her 
courfe, and obliged to drive weftward at the mer»> 
cy of the waves, till fhe was met by an Englifh 
cniizer, within two days fail of Caracca, who, after 
relieving their diftrefles, direfted them to the port 
of Guaira on that coaft« 

The fame author relates, that, when he was in 
St. Jofeph's in Trinidad, a fmall veiTel, belonging 
to Teneriffe, and bound for the Canaries, had been 
driven from her courfe, and carried by the winds 
and currents into that ifland. The wretched fea- 
men, having only fome days provifion on board, 
were worn down with hunger and fatigue to the 
appearance of fkeletons before they reached the 
port. ' 

An additional proof that America wasvifited by 
other nations before being difcoverqd by Colum- 
bus, is the well known fa& of Columbus hlmfelf 
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leaving found the ftem poft of a fhip lying on the 
ftore at Guadaloupe. 

It mud have been fome accidental voyage of the 
Uke nature which drove the colony of Negroes, 
mentioned by Martyr to have been found at Qtia- 
requa in the Gulf of Darien, from the African to 
the American fhore. 

Although the vocabularies of voyagers, from be- 
ing picked- up among a people^ who» deftitute of 
fixed iigns for language, mull have a very indefi- 
nite pronunciation, yet I efteem the fimilarity ob- 
fervabk between the Caraibe and oriental lan- 
guages to be a ftriking proof of their being origi- 
nally the fame. If the curious reader will confult 
Rochefort's Caraibe Vocabulary, with the ancient 
oriental dialeds, he will certainly acknowledge a 
very vifible refemblance. And confidering that 
the emigration of the Caraibes mud have taken 
]dace many centuries ago, it is evident that no 
gainer likenefs of words could have been kept up 
by nations to remote. The inftances of refem- 
blance are, at any rate, too numerous to fuppofe 
they origk>ated in accident. 

Herodotus tells us that the Lybtan voyagers 
were wo&t to land on the coafts, and fow their 
corn. Such a pradice muft have occafioned dif- 
putes with the natives, who muft have looked up- 
on thefe intruders as vagabond plunderers. It is 
pretty fingukr that the name CbaraibYoiS e36dftly 
this traniktion ia Arabic. 
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It is no lefs worthy of obfervation, that the prac- 
tice of gathering up the feet of the dead, which 
we are informed by Herodotus and Cicero was uni- 
verfally praftifed among the ancient nations, and 
which by the expreffion of fcripture, ** gathering 
^* up the feet of the dying," we know was a pre- 
valent cuftom among the pofterity of Abraham, 
was found to be flill retained among the Caraibes 
of the New World, who always buried their dead 
in this pofiure. 

By the teftimony of Mofes, we learn, that grief 
for the lofs of a much-loved friend made it an 
eftablifhed part of the fehgious folemnities of eaft- 
ern nations, to wound the flefh, and cut fhort the 
hair. The Jews, to be fure, were commanded to 
abftain from fuch a barbarous demonftration of 
grief; but the furrounding heathens flill adhered 
to the pradice. The American Caraibe exprefTed 
the violence of his grief for a departed friend, ex- 
adly in the fame manner. 

The well-known habit of eaftem Indians chew- 
ing the betek^ prepared with a mixture of calcined 
ihells, is too ftriking a fimilarity to Caraibbee man- 
ners to be omitted. Other inftances of refem- 
blance might be traced out j but, from the above 
illullration, it will appear plain, that if there be 
one conjedure more probable than another, as to 
the origin of the Caraibe Indians, it is this, " that 
^ they muft have emigrated, at fome period, from 
^ the Eaft." 
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JAMAICA, 


CHAPTER t 

XUtcoTCiy by doWboft^Proeecding? ol lis 8oq^ bi^go» a^er Cm- 
Idmbus^a Deceafe-— Take* Pofleflion of Jamica — ^The humane 
Chancer of Efqiuvd^ the firft Governor— tdVafioii of the Ifland 
by Sir ABtho&y Shiilc|r and Colond Jackfon-^^ftabliihinenta 
mad Ocfiatiaii of the ToMm of Suitta K uevm Dcftfaftioh of the 
Indiimi iSt J«(0 4« U Vega feonded«-MSiTe8 Title of Mar- 
quis to Diego't SoQ» Lewis I to #bom the liland » gnnit- 
ed^-^Deiceads to his Sifter^ IfabeUa-^Reverts to the Orowa of 
Bpaioft 

Jamaica wa§ not difcovered by Columbus till hU 
iecotid Toyage to the New World* Columbus, it 
18 well known, had returtied to Spain^ quite unde- 
ended whether Cubsr was an ifland or a continents 
On his retdrn to Hifpaniola, he fet fail from thence^ 
to afcertain the point; and, in this fhort voyage, 
defciied at -a diftance the Blue Mountains of Ja- 
maica. He accordingly came up to the iHand next. 
day; and, ftfier a very faint oppofition from its in- 
habitants, took pofTeiiion of it, with the ufual form, 
in the name and authority of the King of Spain. 

Bij 
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The origin of the name has been difputed i bu^ 
it is moft probably of Weft Indiaii origin ; becauf& 
the word is written, by the oldeft Spanifh authors, 
Xaymayco; which fignifies, in the language of the 
Indians, a country at>ounding in fprings. 

In his fourth and laft voyage, this illuftrious na^ 
vigator was driven for ihelter into a port of this 
iiland, after lofing two ihips of his fleet by tem>- 
peftuous weather. On gaining this harbour (which,. 
in honour of his name, was called St. Chriftopher's 
Cove), he found his ihip fo terribly damaged, as 
to prevent him from putting to fea. In this me- 
lancholy fituation;' his miferies. were aggravated by 
every circuniftahce'tliat treachery and barbarity 
could tur^i a^ain^ him- . His people revolted} ^ifid, 
at their inRig^tiQa,.ihe iTajtiyes/alfo became his- ene- 
mies. His bto^her and his Ton lay ftarVing send 
dying befideWiiij whilci etifeebled with old age,. 
*hnd affliftcd with "the Infupportable pains of the 
gout, without medicine, and without compaflion, 
the greateft and worthieft man of the age was fut 
fered to laDgui^h in aSiidion. , In this fituation^ 
he wrote a letter to his jCbvereign ; whick, being 
intercepted by his enemies, ivftiHiprefprved ip the 
records of Jamaica, It is replete with the expref« 
iions of a generous mind,, confcious of the injufticc 
of its fufferings j and, I believe, would have melt* 
ed the heart even of the ungrateful and befotted 
Ferdinand, had it been fuffered to reach him. It 
is probable he might have languifhed to death 
upon this inhofpitable fhore, had not his well* 


luioWB device of temfyii^ the Indians, by the pre- 
dkdion of an eclipfe, reftored him to reputation 
and authority. He returned to Spain, but fell a 
martyr to the feniibility of his nund, ivhich. could 
not obliterate the remembrance of his former un-> 
ttierited fufierings. 

His fon Diego, the heir of his fortttne, continoetf 
his entreaties at the'courtiof Spam-fora loiig'fime^ 
till at laft, indignant at the'faUbhood of the king, 
Jbe commenced; -a. bold ain4 unsxpeded procefl H- 
gainft his liege;, Ferdinand^ befiu-e the council of 
the Indies Bit Seville ; and,: by. a decifion <equaUy 
unexpeded^. . ivas conftituted viccToy of alh ihe^ 
countries dUwVered byJds ^her,'aiidentitledito 
the tenth part.of thci gold and fiWer ioiiitd iiiUh^ll* 
4ofluiuons. Diego, accbirdiogly, indas (ftdknoWledgiL 
ed by his £wetfeiig6 to be viceroy of .'Hifpaniola';' 
for which fettleaoient he ikiled mth a fplendid re^ 
tinue, and landed oh the ifland'in the mcmtb of 
July 1508. :. ' 

Coniidering.himfelf to be entitled, by the prior 
feiitence of the Indian council, to nom^inate »a gou 
vemor of Jamaica, he fent thither, the following- 
year, Juan de STquivel, with feventy mcfn, Efqui- 
vel was a brive foldier, and a generous man; as- 
his behavibbr to his rival, Ojeda, Eminently dif- 
played« Ojeda had been appoimed (unlawfully 
indeed) by his fovereign to the government of 
Jamaica; and, at the time of EfquiveFs artivgl, 
being about to depart to the continent, he public* 
ly threatened 'Cfquivel, that he ^ould be banged 
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as s robber^ if at any time found upon |aaifikcu 
Ojeddt however, wa$ unfortunate in his vojage ) 
and, being flupwrecked on the coafl of Cuba, was 
in danger of perifliing\|r want* He had no n^ 
fimroe but to beg from his enemy* Eiquiveli on 
hearing his fituation, fent for him, and received 
him with lcindne&« Their enmity was oblitenu 
ted, and they became immutable friends. 

Under this benevolent proce^r the lilandeM 
of Jamaica continued peaceable and happy. Ifis 
adminiftnition was viruious and gentle $ while thct 
cheerful inhabitants laboured in rearing cotton^ 
and/atfing other valuable commodities. 

It is to be lamented, however, that the reign o( 
tltts Uluftrioua governor was but for a few yean ; 
aai» il& iJi probability, his fucceflbcs abandoned 
his example, . ta imitate the barbavkies of thofe 
fimguitmry men • who were by this time fpreading 
caroage among the natives of Hifpaniola. 

To this caufe we may afcribe that- complete! 
exdrpation of the. Spaniards, which, beyond all 
doubt, took place at fome period or other in tkis 
ifland. 

The town of ScvUla Nueva (New Seville) had 
arifen to fome confideratioxu Churches and forti- 
fications had been erefked, as we find by the te« 
ftimony of Sloane, who infpe£bed their ruins in 
i6S8. This author informs us, that he difcovered 
a pavement running to the diftance of two miles 
from the foa ; and as the town began clofe upon 
the beKhi its fize rauit have been confiderable. 
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But imfortimttely tbe Ciiumph of the poor Iq. 
4kiis was but of ihoit duration. The Spaniards, 
it k probable^ retunied in greater numbers to their 
deftruftion ; &r, out of 6ofloq natives who once 
polfefied it, not an indiyidual was found alive w}ieii 
(he Englifli tool^ poQe^on of Jamaica. 

To this day, there are difcovered in the moun* 
tuns caves almoft entirely covered with humaq 
tiones. It is difcovered by the ikulls, which are 
ptretematuially compricfled, that thefe can be no 
other than the renuiins of the unfortunate abori- 
gines, who, probably retiring from the fwords of 
the Spaniards, periflied for want in thefe folitary 
places. 

Diego Cohimbus left three fons and two daugh- 
ters. His eldeft fon« Don Lewis, at the expiration 
of his minority, finding his right to the viceroyalty 
of the Weil Indians difputed by the Emperor of 
Spain, commenced a lawfuit againit the court as 
his father Diego had done. The matter came to 
a compofition, by which Don Lewis agreed to be 
Duke of Veragua and Marquis of Vega, accepting 
Jamaica and Veragua, and renouncing all other 
claims. He died without iiTue, and his fifter Ifa- 
bella fucceeded to all his rights. Owing to her 
marriage with the Duke of Gelvex, (he gave over 
all her rights to the houfe of Braganza ; fo that in 
1640, when John Duke of Braganza became King 
of Portugal, the Ifland of Jamaica reverted to the 
crown of Spain. 

This fufficiently accounts for the in&ux of For- 
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tuguefe into Jamaica, which excited fo much jea« 
loufy in the old Spaniih fettlers. It is probabldi 
that from this irreconcileable airerfion between the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe, the Englifh, under Siv 
Anthony Shirley, met with fo little refiftance in 
I596» when they plundered the capital itfelf. 
Forty years after, it was invaded by a force from 
the Windward Iflands, under Colonel Jackfon; 
but on this occaiion the inhabitants behaved ~with 
remarkable gallantry. Jackibn was defeated, with 
the lofs of forty men, at Pafiage Fort ; and had not 
his adiivity,.in entering the town of St. Jago de la 
Vega, enabled him to lay a contribution on the in* 
habitants, he would have been obliged to retreat 
from the iOand with neither credit nor plunder. 

The moft remarkable occurrence that we meet 
with in peruiing the annals of Jamaica, is its inva- 
fion and capture by the Englifh in 1655, during 
the protedorihip of Cromwell, whofe conduA in 
^his point Ihall be confidercd in the wext chapter. 
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CHA.PTER IL 

ft 

Vindication of the Chara6ler of CromweH againft the Allegations 
of thofe Hiftonans who hlame him for attacking the Spaniards 
in the We& Indies-^The enormous Cruelties of that People 
dcfcribedy in dired Violation of the Treaty of idjo-^State of 
Jamaica on its Capture. 

riisTORiAMS of oppofite political principles have 
united in cenfuring the condudl of Cromwell in his 
invafion of Jamaica. Mrs. M'Caulej terms his 
capture of the ifland " difhonourable and pirati- 
•* cal," and Hume condemns it as " a moll un- 
" warrantable violation of treaty.'* 

But if the candid inquirer will confult the State- 
Papers of Thurloc (the Secretary), he will find fu£- 
ficient grounds to diflent from this fevere fentcnce 
upon the Prote6lor*s conduA : He will find that 
Spain, by her prior behaviour, juftly merited fuch 
an adl of Koftility ; that Cromwell was not the ag- 
greflbr, but the njeritorious defender of hi^ coun- 
try. 1 Ihall adduce a few remai^kable fads to fup- 
port this afiTertion, 

In 1630, three years prior to the Protcftor*s 
ufurpation, a treaty was concluded between Spain 
and England; hj the firft article of wijich it was 
ftipulated, that there fhould be an amlcuble cor- 
refpondence between the fubjedls of both king- 
doms ia all quarters of the globe. The circum- 
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fiances which didlated this treaty were exceeding* 
I7 urgent, as the Spaniards, previous to this time, 
had arrogantly afTumed g monopoly of all commu* 
nication with the New World, and under that pre- 
tence had committed the moft unwarrantable bar- 
barities upon all other navigators to the American 
feas, and the fettlers of every other nation who in- 
habited Weft Indian pofleffions. 

All Europe was infulted by this exorbitant af- 
fumption ; but England was peculiarly provoked 
to exert her energy in maintaining her rights ; for 
fhe had already colonized in Virginia, Bermudas, 
St. Chriftopher's, and Barbadoes ; territories fome 
of which Spain had not even difcovered, and none 
of which fhe had ever occupied. 

In 1629, the perfidy of the Spaniards was dif- 
played in a very odious manner. Under colour of 
attacking the Dutch fettle ment in Brazil, they fit- 
ted out a fquadron of twenty-four Ihips of force, 
and fifteen frigates, under the command of Don 
Frederic de Toledo. The admiral, Ijowever, was 
under fecret orders to proceed, in the firft place, 
to the Illand of St. Chriftopher's, and extirpate 
from thence the French and Englifli, who peace- 
ably poffeffed it. 

The Spanifh force was too great to be refifted. 
The French planters fled to the Ifland of Antigua, 
and the Englifli to the mountains: Tlie latter of- 
fered to treat with their conquerors, but were for- 
ced to unconditional fubmiflion. Their inhuman 
invaders, therefore, feledted fix hundred of the 
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ftrongeft Englifhmen for the mints, drove the reft, 
with the women and children, from the ifland, re- 
duced the ifland to a defert, and proceeded on 
their voyage. 

The abovementioned treaty of 1630 did not put 
a flop to their enormities : eight years after the af- 
feir juft related, they made a defcent on the little 
Ifliand of Tortuga, and put every man, woman, and 
child to the fword ! 

England would have avenged their deaths, but 
was at that time herfelf a blood- ftained theatre of 
civil war ; fo that the mercilefs Spaniards proceed- 
ed in their career of guilt unmolefted. 

Santa Cruz was the next obje£t of their depreda- 
tion. In 1650 they aded again the fame tragedy 
which they had exhibited at Tortuga, butchering 
even the helplefs women and children. The place 
being made a defert, a colony of Dutch fettled on it 
for feme time, but, on the return of the Spaniards, 
were maflacred in their turn. To fulfil the mea- 
fure of their guilt, the very ihipwrecked mariners of 
other nations, who were driven to their inhofpitable 
ihores, were condemned for life to labour in the 
mines of Mexico. 

Numberlefs applications were, in confequence of 
thefe barbarities, prefented to Cromwell, requiring 
him to retaliate upon Spain, and wreft from their 
cruelty and oppreffion thofe trads of country to 
which they had no title but the arrogant donation 
of the Pope. 

The moft confpicuous of thefe applicants was a 

Gij 
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brother of that Shr Henry Gage who was killed at 
Culham Bridge, in 1644; who pointed out the molt 
probable n)eans of fucceeding, In depriving Spain of 
her Weft Indian pofleffions. The fame ingenious 
author alfo publifhed a book, ^entitled, '* A New 
" Survey of the Weft Indies," in which he handled 
the fubjed of the Spaniards exclufive right to thefc 
territories with great perfpicuity. 

Cromwell was roufed to indignation by the re- 
prefentations he received of Spanifli inhumanity, 
and determined upon ads of boftility. Spain en* 
deavoured to avert the ftorm by the moft paltry aft^ 
of negotiation ; but the court of England was expli- 
cit, and declared a fixed refolution of continuing in 
peace, upon no other terms, than fecurity for their 
pofTeffipns in the Weft Indies, and a modification of 
the horrors exercifed by the inquifttion. 

The Spanifli ambaflador replied, that thefe de- 
mands were '* like qpdng bis mqfter^s two eyes^^ and 
could not be gr anted . The Protestor therefore pre- 
pared for war. 

Hifpaniola was the objeft of the expedition which 
was firft concerted. The fleet was unfuccefsful 
there ; but accompli(hed their point in conquerin^^ 
Jamaica, The capture was made May 1655 ; but 
unfortunately Gage, who had planned the expedi- 
tion, perifhed in its execution. 

Not above fifteen hundred whites were found 
upon the ifland when the Englifh took pofleflion 
of it. A great tradl of the eaftward part of the 
cpuntry was covered with borfes and horned cattle 
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in fuch abundance, that they r^n wild in the 
country. For four months, the Englifti foldiers 
amufed thcmfelves with (hooting this extraordinary 
game, and flaughtered to the number of 20,000. 
This appears to me an almofl inconteftible proof 
of the ailertion before advanced, that the country 
was at one period depopulated of its white inhabit 
tants by the arms of the natives. 

The iloth and penury of the Spanifh planters, 
when the Engliih landed, was extreme. Their 
principal export was hogs- lard, hides, and cacoa ; 
a commerce no way more refpedlable than that 

« 

which is carried .on by the favages of Madagafcar, 
They had almofl no intercourfe ^h Europe j they 
were ignorant and unrefined. The little work they 
had to do was managed by African flaves j fo that, 
immerfed in floth and ignorance, their lives mult 
have been fpent in a gloomy ftate of degeneracy. 

It muft be confeffed, however, that if they had 
degenerated from their fathers in aftivity and per- 
feverance, they had alfo loft the ferocity and bi* 
gotry of the firft conquerors of America. 

Upon the whole, their character was fuch as to 
leave no (hadow of excufe for the inhumanity ex- 
ercifed upon them by their Englifh conquerors, 
The terms impofed upon them were, to furrender 
their flaves and effeds, and quit the ifland. They 
turned from the propofals with indignation, and 
afterwards, by their - defperate refiftance to the 
Engliih, fliowed the impolicy of provoking even 
the vanquifhed by feverity and injuftice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Proceedings in the Ifland after its Capture — Difcontcnts and Mor- 
taKty among the Army — Exertions of the Protedoi — Braync 
appointed to the Command— -De Oyley re-aflumes it— His Dc- 

, feat of the Spanifh Forces who invaded the Ifland of Cuba— 
Regular Government eilablifhed in Jamaica*— Difputes with the 
Mother Country, &c. Sec 

'Jamaica having thus fallen into the hands of the 
Englifh, it continued to be governed by military 
jurifdidtion, till the Prote<9:or*s death, and the fub* 
fequent reftoration of Charles. Commiflioners had 
been indeed left on the ifland, whofe civil autho- 
rity was intended to temper the rigour of martial 
law ; but thefe having returned to England, the 
fole command devolved upon Fortefcue command- 
er of the army, and Goodfon admiral of the fleet. 
Soon after Fortefcue died ; and Colonel De Oyley, 
next in command, fucceeded to his authority as 
prefident of the military council. Such, indeed, 
was the fituation of the Fnglifli at that time, from 
the terrible incurfions of the difpoflelTed Spaniards 
and fugitive Negroes, as to require the ftrideft dif- 
cipline that martial law could enforce. 

Cromwell, however, feemed bent upon maintain- 
ing his conquefts. Encouragement was liberally 

■ 

held out to the inhabitants of the Windward Iflands^ 
as well as to the fettlers in North America, to 
phange their fituation for fcttlements in Jamaica^ 
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From fimilar offers, vaft numbers tfere allured to 
emigrate both from Scotland and Ireland. 

Meanwhile the foldiery in the ifland grew tired 
of their refidence, idle, and licentious. They had 
employed themfelves at firil in fhooting down the 
fcattered cattle of the Spaniards, like wild beafts, 
and for a while lived profufely. But the ftock now 
began to grow exceedingly fcanty, and no argu- 
ments could perfuade them to anticipate the dan« 
ger of famine, by timeous application to raifing 
provifions. Defirous of home, and apprehenfive 
that they were to be ftationed for life in this in- 
temperate climate, they refolved to abftain from 
fupporting their own wants, that government might 
be tired with the expences of fupplying them. 
But the confequences of this refolution were more 
&tal than expedlation. The horrors of famine 
fpread abroad ; they were reduced to devour vile 
and unwholefome animals, fnakes, lizards, and eve- 
ry fpecies of- vermin; an epidemic difeafe foon 
became prevalent, and the miferable coloniils pe- 
rifhed in thoufands, 

The Protedor falfely imagined, that the cala- 
mities of Jamaica were owing to the Governor De 
Oyley*s want of attachment to his caufe. This 
able commander was therefore recalled, and Co- 
lonel Brayne, from Lochaber, appointed in his 
place. Brayne fet fail from Scotland, and landed 
at Jamaica, December 1656. His iirft letter to 
England defcribed, in ftrong language, the mifer- 
able diftradion which prevailed in the colpny : ha 
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requefted a fupplj of 5000L for the purpofe of 
ereding forts ; and concluded, by lamenting that 
he found fo few men upon the ifland " cordial to the 
•* bufinefs." But Brayne's projeded improvements 
were not carried into execution under his govern- 
ment ; for though a very fagacious^ he was not a 
firm man. He foon feemed to become himfelf no 
way cordial in the bufinefs ; he grew apprebenfive 
about his health, returned* to England, and died. 
Previous to his departure, however, he had nomina* 
ted De Oyley his fucpeflbr, and Cromwell, probably 
difcerning his merit, ratified the appointment. 

The fucceffion of this gallant man to the govern* 
ment of Jamaica, proved the benefit of the rifing 
colony. His foldiers, amid all their mutinous dif- 
contents, and manifold diftrefles, efteemed and ad- 
mired his character ; and, as will be immediately 
feen, manifefted their attachment by the moft fig- 
nal intrepidity in protecting the ifland. 

The governor of Cuba had learnt with fatisfaAion 
the difcontents, the plague, and the famine, which 
had brought Jamaica to the very brink of ruin, and 
earhefily wifhed to avail-himfelf of its miferies. Hav- 
iqg therefore correfponded upon his intended inva- 
fion with the viceroy of Jamaica, he fent out Don 
Chriftopher Atnoldo, with thirty companies of in* 
fantry, to capture the place. 

On the 8th of May the Spanifh force landed at 
Rio Nuevo, and poflHTed the harbour. De Oyley, 
with 700 Engliihmen, watched them by fea, ftorm* 
cd their fortifications^ and drore them, with the I0& 
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of coloun, amtnunition, and half their men, in diC 
gtace from the ifland. 

They turned from^ this vi&ocy to a labour lefs ho- 
nourable, namely, the purfuit of thbfe wretched Spa^ 
niards who, driven from their paternal properties, 
bad ftill lurked in the mountains. Thefe, after a vi^ 
gorous ftand, were at laft overpowered, and the glean- 
ings of them driven to their countrymen in Cuba. ' 

The appearance of the colony now began to 
brighten. Agriculture was pradifed induftrioully 
at home, and their commerce became extenfive a« 
broad. Letters of marque being alfo gratited to 
thofe extraordinat'y adventurers called Bucanee^rs^ 
the immenfe Spahifh prizes which they took were 
brought, into the harbours of Jamaica, and by pro- 
moting a fpeedy circulation of wealth, ftimulated 
the efforts of the induftrious. The troubles which 
at that time agitated En'^nd, contributed iiot a 
little to increafe the population of the place ; efpe- 
cially in 1660, at the Reftoration, when the friends 
of the late ufurpation, appreheniive of Charles's re- 
fentment, fought for afylum among a people whotifi 
they knew to be adherents of Cromwell. 

On the accelHon of Charles, the king, to concili- 
ate the afiedions of the people, nominated their fa^- 
vouritc De Oyley governor in chief, and releafing 
the "people from military law, ereftcid courts of ju* 
dicature, and ordered them to be governed by an 
aflembly eleded by the people themfelves; 

Thefe indulgencies from the crown, or rathei: 
thik eftablifhment of the natural rights of the inha* 
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bitants, was fucceeded bj the American treaty, cod* 
eluded between Spain and Great Britain, which con- 
firmed to the pofieflbrs of eftates in Jamaica the entire 
right over their property. A furmife had arifen 
which infinuated, that as the capture of Jamaica 
was made under the aufpices of the FroteAor, the 
right of the Englifli was not valid. The vulgar opi- 
nion, that the Spaniards ftill pretend aright to difpof- 
fefs the landed proprietors of Jamaica, is only a con- 
tinuation of this error. The treaty figned at Ma- 
drid is, however, perfe<^ly explicit on this fubjed, 
. and formally cedes the Weft Indian pofleffions of 
the king of Britain ** to his heirs for ever." It 
is well known, however, that Charles's propenfity to 
diminifh the liberty of his people grew very ftrong 
towards the laft of his days. While he was bufy, in 
concert with his minifters, in forming plans for the 
fubverfion of liberty at k^me, he did not lofe fight 
of his pofleffions abroad. Accordingly, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1678, he began to open viola- 
tion of the rights of the inhabitants of Jamaica. A 
conilitution was framed, by the terms of which it 
was enaded, that all bills (money bills excepted} 
fhould be fufficiently valid, if they were fuggefted 
by the governor or his council, and fandiioned by 
his majefty ; while the legiflative afiembly, eleded 
by the people, had no other talk than to meet and 
blindly ratify thefe arbitrary didates of thjsir gover- 
nor and king. 

The moft probable caufe of this unjuft feverity 
on the part of the Britifli government, was the ftre^ 
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tiuous refufal they had lately made to burden them- 
ielves with an enormous internal revenue of 4-^ per 
cent, to the crown, on the grofs produce of the 
ifland. The Barbadians had meanly confented 
to impofe this tax upon themfelves and pofterity, 
and roioifters, difappointed to find that Jamaica did 
not follow their example, refolved to deprive the 
ifland of the blelfings of freedom. 

The aflembly rejeded the new confUtution with 
indignation. Among other zealous patriots, Colo- 
nel Long, at that time chief judge of Jamaica, flood 
forward with undaunted fortitude in defence of his 
injured countrymen. Lord Carlifle the governor en- 
deavoured to extinguifli the fpirit of liberty, by fend- 
ing home, as a prifoner of flate, this diflinguifh- 
ed gentleman ; but on his arrival at England, be 
pointed out, with fo much energy and precifion, 
the fatal tendency of thofe defpotic laws which 
they meditated impofing on Jamaica, that govern- 
ment thought it convenient to abandon the mea- 
ftire« and appointed Colonel Long governor of Ja- 
maica in the room of Lord Carlifle, 

The conteft between the mother country and her 
colony did not terminate here. The alTembly flill 
poflefled the power of enading decrees, but it re- 
quired the concurrence of the crown to give thefe 
enadments the force of laws. Government feemed 
to confider their abandoning their former unjufl pre- 
tenfions to alter the conftitution, as a pofitive fa- 
vour, and greedily looked for fome requital. Jamai- 
ca continued obftinate in refufing this gratuity^ alleg- 
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ing, with propriety, that fuch a gift would be put bj- 
Charles to the moft improper purpofes : and the fo- 
vereigi), (o punrfh their contumacy, ftill refufed af« 
fent to their decrees. Thus the laws of Jamaica 
continued for fifty years in a perplexed and undecid« 
ed iituation ; till at lad a perpetual grant of 8000L 
per annum mollified the temper of the king, and 
brought the matter to a compromife. 

In 1687, Chrifiopher Duke of Albemarle was ere- 
a ted by James IL governor of this ifland. At no 
time did government aflame a more tyrannical a- 
fped than under this proud man's adminiftration. 
We may judge of his general chara&er by his beha- 
viour in one aflembly which be called. A patriotic 
member having exclaimed, '* Salus populi fuprema 
*' lex ;" the intolerant tyrant broke up the aflembly 
in hafte, took the gentleman into cuftody, and fin* 
ed him 600I. for the heinous offence \ 

In 1692, the town of Fort Rojral was fwallowed 
up by a tremendous earthquake. The inhabitants 
were hardly recovering from its terrors, wb^n they 
were alarmed by the rumours of invafioo. 

In June 1694, Monfieur De Cafleappefited oflfCqw 
Bay, and landed 800 men, who had orders to ra- 
vage the country as far as Port Momnt. The fol- 
diers obeyed their orders with flridnefs, inhumanly 
butchering and deflroying wherever they went. De 
Caflie on their return ikiled round to Carlifle Bay, 
which was feebly defended by aoo militia. He was 
upon the point of proceeding upwards to ravage the 
country, after forcing thefe defenders of the brcaft- 
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worV to retire, when five companies of militia ar- 
rived from Spanifli Town. Thefe hardy troops, 
though they had marched thirty miles without re- 
frefhment, charged the enemy with vigour, and 
drove them to their (hips with their inglorioufly ac« 
quired plunder. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Situation— Climate— Face of the Country— Moantains, and Advanr- 
tages derived from them— Soil — Uncultivated Lands— Wood* 
—-Rivers— Ore-^Vegetablee-*Kitchen Garden produce and 
Fruits. 

Jamaica is fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
four thoufand miles foutbweft of England. It has 
the Ifland of Hifpaniola to the eaft, Cuba to the 
north, the Gulf of Honduras to the weft, and the 
great continent of South America to the fouth. 

The centre of Jamaica is about 18^ 12' north la-* 
titude, and 76^ 45' wed longitude from London. 
The reader will readily perceive, that a country fo 
fituated muft be almoft invariably hot, during all 
the feafons of the year ; that the twilight will be 
ihort, and the difference in the length of days and 
nights inconiiderable. 

As you afcend up the country from the northern 
fbores of Jamaica, the eye is charmed with the gen- 
tle fwell of the hills, and the fpacious vales that lie 
between them. The dark green woods of pimento, 
fo beautifully difpofed upon thefe mountains, forms 
a delightful contraft to the frelh verdure of the turf 
below. From the nature of th& pimento tree, the 
forefts are not entangled with underwood ; and from 
the nature of the foil, the grafs is as fmooth and foft 
as an Engllfh lawn. To gratify at once the ear and 
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the eye, a lefrelhiDg rivulet wanders through every 
valley, and a cafcade dalhes from every mountain. 
The viewof thefe catarads gleaming from the moun- 
tains, which overhang the fhore, is peculiarly de- 
lightful to the thirfty voyager, who has long wifhed 
for land. ^ 

As you approach the centre of the ifland, an im- 
menfity of forefis prefents the view which melts into 
the diftant Blue Hills, and thefe again are loft in the 
clouds. 

In approaching the ifland from the fouth fide, the 
eye is rather aftoniflied than delighted, when the 
huge precipices, abruptly mingUng with the iky, 
at firft prefent themfelves. As you come nearer 
you difcem the hand of culture enUvening the 
fcene, and the flowing line of the lower range of 
mountains becomes apparent. At length you gain 
a profped of the wide fpreading favannahs, plains 
only bounded by the ocean, and difplaying in 
one landfcape the verdure of fpring and the rich- 
neis of autumn ; while the fails of numberlefs vef- 
fels upon the diftant main, complete the diverfified 
beauty of the profped. . 

In attending to thefe majeftic fwellings of the 
ground from the level of the country, we ought to re- 
mark with gratitude the Angular benefits which they 
ferve. In afcending thefe heights, the traveller feels 
it a fenfible pleafure to efcape from the heat below, 
to the purer regions of the atmofphere. On thefe 
higher grounds the thermometer changes many de- 
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grees ; in many places the inconvenience of a tropin 
cal latitude is hardly felt. 

Jamaica is one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and, at a medium, forty miles in breadth. It is thus 
computed (fappofing it a level country) to give 
3,840,000 of acres ; but fince the fuperficies of a 
mountain is greatly larger than its bafe, I would 
compute the total at 4,080,000 acres* 

By returns made in November 1789, it was found, 
that out of all this trad of ground, not more than 
i»907»589 acres were in a ftate of cultivation: the 
expence of obtaining patents from the crown being 
« thought more than the profit, which could accrue 
from cultivation of new lands. 

By the lateft returns, we find the number of fu«* 
gSiX plantations on the ifland to be 710. Allowing 
,900 acres to each of thefe (of which one third is 
referved for firewood and common pafturage), the 
number of acres under that fpecies of cultivation 
will be 639,000. Of pens or breeding farms there 
are 400 ; allowing to each of which 700 acres, the 
amount is 280,000. About one half of that number 
may be allowed to pimento, cotton, coffee, and gin* 
ger, which makes the fum total of acres 1,059,000. 
The overplus of uncultivated land is 3,000,000 of 
acres, of which not above one fourth, I believe, is 
fit for cultivation, the reft being inacceflible ridges. 

The produdions of thefe uncultivated mountains 

are, however, not without their ufe. Of the harder 

^ fpecies of wood, they produce in abundance lignum-* 

vitae, logwood, iron-wood, and bully trees. Of the 
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Ibfter Icinds^ wUd4einon tre^, bread-nut and niaho» 
gany. When the fituation of the land enables a 
proprietor ta export thefe varieties of timber, the 
profit i^ coniiderable ; but in the upland countrie8» 
the new fettler finds it hb intereft to apply the torch 
to his fbrefts, and clear his land inftantaneoufly^ 

Of their rivers, none are fufficientiy deep to be 
navigable, although there are above an hundred in 
the iiland. Black River in St. EHifceth, indeed, ad^ 
mits flat bottomed boats and canoes : it is a gemly 
flowing water. The moft vemafkable of their fpriogs 
is that in the eaftern parith of St. Thomas, flowing 
from a rock, and of a heat intolerable to the touoh« 
It is of a fulpbureous qnality ; peculiarly adapted to 
alleviate that dreadlial complaiiiCf calkd the dfy Ml* 

Ancient writers aflbrt that gold and fllver might 
be abondantly fonni tii the zfland ;* and indeed, in 
many places, the afpedl of the fiiil coafinn^ the af- 
fertioo ; but the prefent inhabitants are perhaps bet^ 
ter enpk^ed, than in the purfuit of thefe highly va^ 
lued refources. 

Sugar, indigo, coflfee, and cotton are the moft 
importafnt of their prodoAions. Of thefe we fhaii 
in fotiite give a minute account ; but proceed at pre^ 
fent to make remarks on thofe other clafies of vege^ 
tables, which, thcHigh unfit for commerce, minifter 
to thetf comfortable fubfiilence. Mai^e, or Indian 
com, produces a double crop : it is planted when* 
ever there is rain, and yields about thirty buikels 
per acre. Guinea com', planted in September and 
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gathered in Jamiarj/ yieltk about fifty bufh^ls per 
acre. Various kinds ofcalavances (a fort of. pea) 
aiie aUb produced ;.and laftly, rice, but to no extent : 
^e labour of negroes being thought to be unptofi-- 
tably applied' in its cultivation. 

The ifland produces abundance of grafs» both in- 
digenous and extraneous. The fpecies which is ge- 
nerally called Scots grafs^ has been by fome efteem- 
ed an herb of foreign origin; but I am fully per- 
fuaded, from its fpontaoeous growth in the fwampSi 
and defert places of Jamaicai that it is truly a na- 
tive of the iiknd. It'hasalopg jointed ftalk, that 
grows to the height of five or .fix feet, fifty rfix 
pounds of ir will feed a horfe foe a day ; fo. that by 
computation an acre will fuppbrt fix horfes for a 
twelvemonth. 

The otfa^er ^cies of grafs is;by far the moil im- 
portant y for, to the importatioi) of this herb into the 
ifland, we may afcribe the origin of thoiie innumera- 
ble breeding &rmB, which now cover the face of Ja- 
maica. The inttodudion of this; grafs was merely 
accidental : a Mr. Ellis, chief juftice of the. ifland, 
had been prefeated with fome extraordinary birds, 
and fome grais feeds pf this kind were fent from the 
Coafl of Guinea as their fpod. The birds happened 
to die, and the feeds were> thrown carelefsly afide in- 
to a neighbouring fence ;.>ut foon ipringing up and 
flourifliiog, they attradied tlie cattle by theic flavour. 
Mr. Ellis fortunately took notiqe.of the propenfity of 
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his cattle to this new fpecies of grafs : he accordingr 
ly coUeded^ and fowed the feeds of it, which thriv^ 
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log in a fhort time, became an univerfal bleffing to 
the country. 

European garden-ftuffs flourifli here, eren with a 
fuperior flavour to thofe of their indigenous climate ; 
and the markets of Kingfton are as well fupplied. 
with efculent vegetables as any in the world. The 
native vegetables of the country are, perhaps, more 
wholefome and delicious than thofe of foreign 
growth. No vegetables can furpafs, for the pur- 
pofes of domeftic ufe, the yam, the plantain, the 
eddoes, caflavi, and fweet potatoes. Indeed, the 
plantain is by Europeans and natives confefled to be 
fuperior to bread itfelf. 

Their more elegant fruits are both numerous and 
delightful. No country can boaft of more fragrant 
productions than the pine apple, the tamarind, the 
papa, the guava, the caftiew apple, the cuftard ap- 
ple, the cocoa nut, the flar apple, the- grenadilla, 
the avocado pear, the hog plum, the pindal nut, 
the nefbury, the mammee, Spaniih goofeberry, and 
prickly pear. From Spain I believe were imported 
the orange, the lemon, the Ume, the vine, the fhad-- 
dock, the fig, and the pomegranate. England has 
contributed but a fmall fhare to their ftock ; the 
ftrawberry imported thence will only come to per- 
fedion in a high mountainous fituation. 

It would be injuftice to the merits of Lord Rod* 
ney to omit mentioning, that the mango, the ge- 
nuine cinnamon, and feveral other invaluable orien- 
tal plants, were prefents from his Lordlhip. Hav- 
ing found thefe plants on board a French ihip whicU 
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accideotally fell in bis way, he generoufly fent them 
to Jamaica. 

The cinnamon is now almoft a native, plant of 
the ifland; and the mango is as common as the 
orange. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

Topogrephical Defcnption— Towns, Villages, and Panftiet— • 
Chiiirh-Living9, Veftries— Oovernor, or Commander in Chief— ^ 
Courts of Judicature^vPublic Officer— Coia8-p>Militia—-lQha«r 
bitaaU—Trade^Shipping— Exports— Imports. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties ; Cornwall, 
Middlefex, and Surrey. 

Middlefex has eight pari (hes, and thirteen villages. 
The chief town is Spanifh Town, where the gover* 
nor refides, and where the chancery and fupretne 
court of judicature are convened. 

Cornwall contains three towns, and five parifhes. 
The moft diftinguiihed of its towns are on the north 
fide ; viz. Montego Bay, and Falmouth. The lat* 
ter was, as late as I77i» compofed of only eighteen 
houfes, and pofiefled a (hipping of only ten vefi[els« 
Its progrefs, however, fince that time, has been very 
rapid, as it now contains two hundred and twenty 
houfes, and upwards of thirty large ihips, befides in* 
ferior craft. 

Montego Bay contains two hundred and fiftjT 
houfes, and fix hundred white inhabitants. It is a 
rich and profperous town, with a fliipping of confi* 
deiable extent. 

Savannah la Mar was once almoft entirely (hakea 
to ruins by an earthquake ; but is how rebuilt to the 
extent of about feyenty houfos. 
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It fometimes happens that, for the fake of convs- 
nience, two or more of thefe parifhes are confolidat*- 
ed into one : thefe, like the fingle parifhes, are go- 
verned by a xnagiftrate who is called Ct^os Rotuhrum^ 
and juftices of the peace. A quorum of thefe ju« 
ftices can decide upon difputes not exceeding twen- 
ty pounds ; and a fingle one, upon matters not ex- 
ceeding forty fhillings. 

Jamaica contains eighteen churches and chapels, 
each of which is provided with a reftor. The liv- 
ings of thefe are from 300I. to 2000L per annum : 
the incumbent alfo enjoys a houfe and glebe provid- 
ed by the parifh ; or elfe is entitled to an equivalent 
of fifty pounds a-year. The addition of the glebe 
makes the falary very comfortable. The governor, 
as reprefentative of his majefty, has the patronage 
of all thefe livings ; he has alfo the prerogative of 
fufpending from duty, in cafe of mal-behaviour in 
the incumbent. It mud be obferved, that fufpen-. 
fion from duty is equivalent to fufpenfion from the 
benefice. 

The veftries, which are compofed of a cuftos and 
fome juftices, the redor and ten veftry-mcn elect- 
ed by the freeholders, have the fole power of appro- 
priating taxes, repairing highways, and coUeding 
the civil and ecclefiaftical contributions. 

Similar to the Engliih courts of judicature, is held 
at Spanifli Town an afiiembly called the Grand Court. 
It is compofed of gentlemen of the ifland, who adl 
as afiiftant judges without fee or reward. Three of 
thefe conftitute a quorum, and the chief juftice of 
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tbi ifland fits as prefident ^. If the adion they have 
decided upon be above 300L an appeal lies to the 
^vernor and his council ; if the cafe be felony or 
cieath, to the governor alone. 

By an ingenious' mode of arranging the periods 
of their affizes, the inhabitants have a law court re- 
gularly every month in the year. In addition to 
thefe, they have the chancery court, the ordinary^ 
and the admiralty. No appeal can be had from 
the fupreme court to that of the aifizes, but the de* 
cifions in the affize court, coining as the immediate 
confequents of the other, both thefe decifions are 
confidered as the determination of one body. 

The governor of Jamaica prefides as fole chan- 
cellor, from the nature of his office. In addition to 
this vaft Iburce of emolument and influence, he is 
ordinary for granting letters of adminiftration, and 
is the fole officer for the probate of teftaments. His 
ialary is exa£Uy 5000I. currency a- year : from the 
fees of various courts he draws an emolument of 
2550I : from the farm which is allotted to his ufe, 
and the polink, or provifion in the mountains, which 
is, like the former ufufrud,. plentifully ftored with 
negroes, he ihould enjoy loool. So that his whole 
revenue muit be paramount to 6000I. Sterling; and 
it is well known the expences of his ftation may be 
genteelly defrayed upon one half of that fum. 

The office 0/ enrolments is held uniformly at Spa* 
niih Town. In this-regifter the laws are kept in re* 

* The Governor's income, perquifitefl induded, amounts to about 
3000L per annum. 
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cord, as likewife wills, deeds, patents, and ^ies. 
It is necefl&ry that every perfoa who has (laid fix 
Weeks on the ifland fhould obtain a paflport from 
this court before he quits the ifland ; and fliipmafters 
are debarred, by a penalty of a thouiand pounds, 
from admitting any one on board their vefieb un- 
provided with fuch a pafs. Guardians of orphans 
and poflefTors of mortgages are alio obliged to re- 
gifter here the annual produce of the eftates under 
their tuition. 

Tlie profits of this office are held by his Majefty 's 
patent ; their amount cannot be leis than 6000L 
per annum, but the labour of the bufineis is perfonn* 
ed by clerks cheaply hired. 

It was mentioned in a former part of the book^ 
that Jamaica was, at that period, under military law. 
Accordingly we find the remains of this fpecies of 
authority in the office of provoft-marlfaal-general, 
a office of high rank and confideraUe prerogative. 
He holds his office from the crown, his powers and aa- 
thorities are various, and he haa the power of ap- 
pointing deputies over the whole ifland. 

The office of clerk of the fupreme court is in like 
manner held by a crown patent, and performed by 
deputation. It was at one period worth 9000L cmr^ 
rency, though now diminiflied in value. 

There are numberlefs other offices of a very 
lucrative nature, held both by a ' patent and . com- 
miffion, and executed by deputation ; which remit 
to the pofieflbrs in Great Britain not leis than the 
fum of 30,000!. 


The I^iflitite body is compofed of a captain-ge* 
neral, or Gommander in chief ; a council of twelve 
appointed by the crown ; and a houfe of aflembly, 
confifting of forty-three members. It is requifite 
diat e^ery ekdor pofiefs a freehold of loL a-year ; 
and that the repreientatj?e poliefs an eftate of 3000L 
a»year, or 3000L of perlbnal property. As foon as 
a bQl has obtained the g0Ternor*s aflent, it pafles 
into law, and continues to be held as fuch till the 
royal disapprobation be expiefled. 

Tlie main objedb of enaAing fuch laws is to fuit 
tbofe lo^l circumftances to which the law of £n« 
]^od cannot be applied *. Where the Engliih fy • 
fiem wiU in part apply, but is found inconvenient, 
it has been altered and modified to fiiit their plea* 
fare* 

The revenues of the illand are either annual or 
perpetual; the latter revenue, as was before men* 
tinned, was yielded up as a peace-ofiering to the 
firitilh government ; the former is granted as a year- 
ly allowance by the aflembly. 

The whole produd of the revenue law may be 
i2,ooo)« The annual revenue may amount at pre* 
feot to 70,00^. It muft be remarked, that the hu« 
mane provifion which is allotted to the military re- 
fideot in this iiland requires a great proportion of 
this fum ; every commiflloned officer being allow- 
ed aos. per week, befides his majefty's pay, and 
every private 5s. The wives and children of the 

ft • 

* Thut m points regarding ibt flave-trade. 
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foldiers are alfo entitled to a (bare of this provifion. 
The fum expended on thefe purpofes is about 40,0001 

Befides occafional fupplies voted by the aflem- 
bly, as neceffity requires, there is a regularly raifed 
tax on negroes imported, and negroes kept as flaves, 
wheel carriages, ftock, fpirits retailed and confum- 
cd, and laftly, a tax (the moft produdiye of any) 
of 13I. or fometimes 26I. per annum, on all thofc 
proprietors of flaves who do not keep one white 
man for every thirty blacks in their pofleflion. 

The current coins in Jamaica kre half Johannes, 
valued in England at 36s. each, here at 55s. Of 
Spaniih gold coins they have dubloons, valued at 
5L 5s. and piftoles at 26s. 3d. They have Spanifh 
filver coins, from the milled dollar at 6s. 8d. to the 
bitt at 5d. Sterling. A guinea pailes for 328. 6d. 
This, however, is confiderably more than the ufual 
rate of exchange, by which looL Sterling gives 140I, 
currency. 

The fituation of Jamaica requires a powerful mi- 
litia ; and accordingly, in ftridnefs of law, every 
man from fifteen to fixty ought to carry arms, and 
provide his clothes and accoutrements. This law is 
not, however, very exactly obferved; for they do not, 
in times of the greateft danger, mufter more than 
7000 eftedlive troops. 

The bulk of the people of Jamaica are unmarried 

' men ; for Europeans come here not to get families, 

but to acquire riches. From this circumftance it 

is difficult to ftate, with precifenefs, the number of 

white men in the whole ifland. By a computation 


taiade in 1780, their number was eftimated at 
^3,660. 

A number of loyal Americans have finee fixed 
themfelves in Jamaica ; fo that, including troops 
atid feafaring people, their number may probably 
amount to 30,000. 

Of the freed negroes and people of colour, there 
are, upon an average, 500 in each pariih. Maroons 
(thoTe negroes who fought for' their freedom, and 
after obtaining it, retired to the interior of the 
ifland}, have certainly increafed in their numben 
very much of late. In 1770, they amounted to 
885 ; their number, by the lateil computation, is ad* 
vanced to 1400. 

The negroes ftill in a ftate of flavery amounted, 
at the lafl made calculation, to 2x0,894. It has 
been made to appear^ however, pretty probable, that 
^m the fraudulent concealment of poflefTors, not 
lefs than 40,000 have been kept out of the calcula* 
tion. The total number, therefore, of the* inhabi- 
tants of Jamaica (at the nearefl calculatibn) a* 
mounts to 29x400. 

The trade of this illand will be bed underftood 
from the following lift of the number of vefTels of 
all kinds, which cleared from the feveral ports of 
entry in Jamaica in the year 1787, exclufive of 
finaller craft. 
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Number 


^ 

ofVeffek. 

Tonnsge* 

Men. 

For Great Britain - 042 

6347* 

7748 

Ireland - - xo 

1231 

9« 

American States 133 

I3.04* 

89$ 

Britiih American 1 
Colonies f ^ 


, 

<Si5J 

449 

Foreign Weft Indies 22 

X903 

ISS 

Africa - * x 

.109 

s 


Total . 474 85,888 9344 

It mud be obfervedt howeyer, that great part of 
many articles in the preceding account are brought 
into Jamaica from the other iflands, and are paid in 
Britilh maAufadures and negroes. By the fame 
medium, quantities of bullion are imported into Bri* 
tain, of which no precife account can be procured. 

The account of imports into' Jamaica w31 ibnd 
thus: 
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It is poffible, that this account may not be entire^- 
ly e3tad ; and that the furplus ariQng from the ex- 
cefs of exports may be more or lefs than here dat- 
ed ; but fince the final profit centres in the mother 
country, this is a point of little importance. To 
ihofW the propriety of this conclufion, let us attend 
to an extrad of a report made by the Lords Commif- 
fioners for Trade and Plantations, in the year 1 734. 

•• The yearly amount of exports to Jamaica is, at 
" a medium of four years, 147,6751. 2s .3^. In the 
**• fametime, the medium of imports is 539,499l« i8s. 
•* S-fdi the excefs of imports is therefore 391,8241. 
** 15s. ii-|:d. But f^is excefs is not a debt from Ja- 
*' miica to Britain ; mod of it mud be put to the 
««' accGunt of goods fent to the Spanifli Wed Indies, 
** whofe return is made by way . of Jamaica ; ano- 
** tfaer to the debt of Jamaica to African trades for 
** flaves ; and a third to North America, who gives, 
** in part payment of Britifti debts, ccxifignrnents 
** from Jamaica, produced by her fupplies to that 
^' ifland. Tht remainder is clear profit made upon 
" our trade, whether by the medium' of Africa, or 
" direaiy." 

The mention of the Spanidi Wed Indies leads me 
naturally to give an account of the trade which 
fubfided between Jamaica and' thefe iflands, and 
which is in fad dill carried on. 

About the beginning of the prefent century, this 
trade was fo beneficial to Britain as to caufe an an- 
nual fale of Britifli goods, to theamountof x,50o,oooL 
in yalue. Spain, more anxious to encourage ex- 
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ports from her own harbours, than to promote the 
good of her colonies, ordered her fubjeds in the 
Weft Indies to accept of no other manufadures than 
thofe of the mother country ; although (he was evi* 
dently unfit to provide them with any tolerable pro« 
portion of the articles they required. The colonifts, 
fenfible of this circumftance, kept up a contraband 
commerce with the £ngli(h> whom they guided 
vith their own veflels into thofe fequeftered harbours^ ' 
moft fit for conducing {istret tjrade. In return for 
the articles thus imported, the Spaniards imported 
tmo the Britifh Weft India iflands other articles 
every way as requiiite for their convenience, viz, 
homed cattle, mules, horfes, and bullion. This re* 
turn of commodities on the part of the Spaniards, 
was in fad inconfiftent with the navigation ad } but 
the Britifh government, more fincere to the interel^ 
of her colonies t^an the court of Spain, declined the 
puniftiment of this beneficial deviation from the law. 
The Britilh minifter, however, in 1764. difcontinu- 
ed this indulgence ; and, adhering to the rigour of 
the navigation laws» ordered all Spaniih veflels in our 
Weft Indian ports to be confifcated. This was com- 
pletely gratifying the willies of Spain ; but it did a 
very ferious injury to our own colonies ; for, in the 
year following, the exports to Jamaica fell ihort 
i68pooL Sterling. A fucceeding miniftryr, it i^ 
true, reftored the former indulgence ; but the mat* 
ter coming to the ears of Spain, they endeavoured 
to counteradl the meafure, by laying an opener trade 
than formerly to her Weft India iilands> by wliich 
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tb« tem^tibn to Eoglilh commarce ittigfat ccafe. 
Still, ho#eTer, it it probable that the foperiority oC 
BiAdlh sanofiidares would hurt iecured them a 
market, if the ports of Dominica and Jamaica had 
not been laid open to all foreign veflela. By tbii 
means the jealottfy of the Spaniards was alarmed; 
they procored by fome fecret means' a copy of Che 
tegiller which was kept at th^ Britiih fen ports, 
of all perfons in Spain concerned in the illicit trade. 
Thefe were made immediate viAims of public re- 
venge, and fnbjedted to the moft deplorable cmeU 
ties; Britain recalled the orders for opening tht 
ports when it was too lato ; for the Spaniards had 
too much caufe to decline any farther connedion. 
A contraband trade, howerer, is dill kept up to the 
Spani(h iflands by fuch veflels as can elude the vi- 
giiance of the guarda coftas. 

With regard to the propriety of the free port bill, 
there are many arguments in its favour. It is true, 
that, upon pretence of entering the ports with law- 
fill commodities, many of the fmaller veflels mighty 
run up the unfrequented creeks, and difiribute con« 
traband articles ; fuch as French cambrics, wines, 
brandy, ft^c. Admitting it to be the cafe, that 
the partial coipmerce of Jamaica might have been 
injured by thefe practices ; ftill they mud have be- 
nifited the empire at large, as the indigo and cotton, 
imported through the medium of foreign commerce, 
are articles fo efientially necefla{y to Britiih manu- 
fadures. Thefe views powerfully affeded the Hou£s 
of Commons, when, in I774» they ordained the 
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trade to be free, by an adl which is ftili continued* 
Indeed, the moft forcible argument urged on the 
fubjedl, was, that the free ports would thus become 
a market for the African flaves, who would be 
brought in by the owners through the temptation 
of having ready money for their cargoes. 

An illuftratlon of the truth of this remark was 
very lignally difplayed, when the Spanifli Aflieilto 
Company having obtained permiffion to purchafe 
flaves from the neighbouring iflands, applied for 
that purpofe to Jamaica. The Britifli government, 
willing to encourage the traffic, took off the expor- 
tation poU-tax upon negroes ; and the refult was, 
that for the next ten years the import of flaves ex- 
ceeded that of the ten former by 22,000 and odds. 

Having thus briefly defcribed the trade rfnd com- 
merce of Jamaica, we proceed to give a Ihort ac- 
count of its*progrefs in cultivation for a century 
paft. 

As iar back as 1673, we find the ifland contained 
7000 whites, and 9000 negroes. Its chief produc- 
tions were, at that time, cacao, indigo, and hides. 
About this period the manufacture of fugar was be- 
gun. As late as 1722, no more than 11,000 hogs- 
heads of this article were produced. 

In 1734, the ifland contained about 7000 whites, 
86,oco negroes, and 76,000 head of cattle. Its im- 
ports to Britain were then valued at 539,4991. 18s. 
3fd. Sterling. 

In 1744, the whites amounted to 9000, the ne« 
^ " L 
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groes tp 112,000, and the cattle to 88,900. The 
exports were now valued at 6oo,oooL Sterling. 

Iti 1768, the whites were fuppofed to have beca 
17,000, the negroes 166,000, and the value of ex- 
ports at 1,400,000!. Stealing. 

In all parts of Jamaica cultivation was now mak- 
ing a rapid progrefs; and in 1787, the fum total of 
exports was allowed by the infpedor-general to a- 
mount to 2,ooo,oooL Sterling. 

Early in the following year, the unnatural war . 
between the mother country and America broke 
out ; and the guiltlefs inhabitants of the ifland felt 
its baneful effedls to a terrible degree. Above all 
their other calamities, five hurricanes, which came 
in the fpace of feven years, contributed to fpread 
the general deftrudtion. It mud be acknowledged, 
however, with gratitude, that fince the period of 
the lafl hurricane in 1786, the /eafons and crops 
have been exceedingly bountiful. 

In computing the value of the ifland, we may 
eftimate the value of the flaves at 50I. Sterling each; 
in all 12,500,0001. The landed and perfonal proper- 
ty* at 25,000,0001. The houfes and property in the 
towns, and the fhipping, at 1,500,0001. more; fo that 
the whole amount of the ifland may be fairly ^ftated 
at 399OOOPOO of Britifli money. 
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BOOK III. 


ENGLISH CHARAIBEE ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER V. 


BjJtBADOES. 


firft Arrival of the Englifli on this Ifland — Origin, Progrcfs, and 
TetminatioD of the Proprietary Government— Revenue granted 
to the Crown— Origin of the A£i of Navigations—Situation and 
Extent of the Ifland^— Soil and Produce— -Population*— Its De« 
dine^— Ejcports and Imports* 

i 

A REvious to the year 1600, it does not appear that ' 
Barbadoes was at all obferved m geography. The 
Charaibes, for reafons which we cannot underftand, 
had abandoned it ; and the Portuguefe, who dif* 
covered it probably on fome voyage to South' A- 
merica, beftowed no more care upon it than to flock 
it with fwine. 

The crew of the Olive BloiToni (a fliip fitted out 
from London, by Sir Olive Leigh) were the iirft 
Xnglifh who ever landed on Barbadoes. They 
made, however, but a fhort flay, and proceeded 
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on their Yoyage, ilored with the provifions they had 
found on the illand. 

A fhip of Sir WiUiam Courteen*s afterwards was 
driven upon it by ftrefs of weather ; and the report 
which they made of it in England induced the trea« 
furer, Earl Marlborough, to obtain a crown patent 
for poffeffing it. Under the patronage of Marlbo- 
rough, Courteen engaged about thirty adventurers 
who agreed to make a fettlemjsnt on the plaqe. Fur- 
r.ifhed with provifions, tools, and every thing requi- 
fite for a new colony, they fet fail from England ; 
and landing on Barbadoes late in the year 1 624, 
founded the city of James Town, in honour of 
the reigning fovereign. 

Among the numerous perfons of rank who about 
this period engaged with ardour in the bufinefs of 
colonizing the New World, the moft diftinguifhed 
was James Earl of Carlifle. In the reign of Charles I, 
this nobleman had obtained from the Crown a 
grant of all the Charaibee Iflands ; Barbadoetf being 
included in the number. The grant was no foon* 
er iflued out, than it occafioned a difpute between 
Marlborough (undoubtedly the legal poflefibr) and 
the new patentee Carlifle. Their conteft ended in 
this, agreement, that Carlifle fliould pay 3Q0L per 
annum to Marlborough, and that the other fliould 
abandon his claim, 

Marlborough, on "patching up this treaty with his 
rival in pofTeiBon, immediately deferted his friend 
Courteen, who was now expofed to the injuftice of 
Carlifle, It was in vain that in Carlifle's abfence 
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from the kingdom, the Earl of Pembroke embarked 
in his interefts, and procured for Courteen, as his 
fecond in title, a grant of Barbado^s by patent. 
The inconftant monarch, upon Carlifle's return, 
could not xtifilt the requeft of his favourite, recalled 
the laft patent, and reftored the former. Carlifle 
thus" pofleffed of the iiland, fold it in parcels ; and 
fending out Charles Woolferftone as manager, and 
Sir William Tufton as governor of the new colonji 
obliged Courteen and his friends to fubmlt to his au« 
thoritj. 

But the conduit of Tufton difpleafing Lord Car- 
lifle, a governor of the name of Hawley was fent 
out to difplace him. His firft exertion of power was 
to condemn Tufton his predeceflbr to be {hot, upon 
pretence that the remonftrances he made to the ap* 
pointment of a new governor were ads of difobe« 
dience and mutiny. The indecent hurry and (hock- 
ing injuftice of his execution, excited the indigna« 
tion of every perfon in the ifland. Bur the peo- 
ple were indignant to no purpofe ; Hawley, with 
all his crimes on his head, was proteded at the court 
of En^and, and fent back with renovated authori** 
ty to the government of the ifland. Here he re- 
mained odious to the inhabitants, till at laft he was 
unable to reflft the public indignation ; and» after a 
difgraceful itign, was driven from the country. Se- 
veral governors fucceeded him, who feem to have 
iludied with fome attention the introdudion of jufl: 
and wholefome laws ; but the impreiSons of difguft 
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at the proprietor (till continued fo fttong, that hia 
authority grew gradually weaker. 

The civil war at home now broke out, and num- 
berleft emigrants crowded to Barbadoes. Such was 
the wonderful increafe in the fpace of twenty years, 
that in 1680, 10,000 white men, and a regiment of 
cavalry, could turn out in defence of the ifland. 

The new adventurers did not ufe the ceremony of 
purchafing their grounds, but planted wherever they 
thought prober ; fo that the proprietor's authority, 
and title to payments, was at laft tacitly deferted. 
In 1646, when their profperity began to attra£t pub- 
lic admiration, the fon of the patentee put in his 
claims. He was fupported by the Earl of Wil- 
loughby, who ftipulated for one half of the profits, 
and a leafe of the ifland for 21 years. He ffrength- 
ened this bargain by obtaining the government of 
the place. He was gracioufly received by the in- 
habitants, and would have probably fuc'ceeded in le- 
vying^ the' general tribute, at one time granted by 
the planters ; but nine years before his leafe was ex- 
pired, Cromwell's ufurpation had taken place, and 
he was of confequence difmifled from his authority. 

At the Reftoration he applied for a renewal of his 
authority, and the Earl of Marlborough being dead, 
the Earl of Kinnoul, his fuccefibr, made a joint 
application for his (hare of the profits. The inha- 
bitants by this time perceiving that the intention of 
thefe claimants at home was only to prey upon the 
wealth of Barbadoes, remonflrated with great free- 
dom upon the hardfhip they were likely to fuflfer, 
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ia being burdened with payments to thofe men 
vrho had been expofed to no expence in colonizing 
their illand. 

While the matter was difcufied in the privy coun-* 
cil» fome gentlemen of Barbadoes, who had been de« 
legated by the planters there to plead with his Ma- 
jelly in their behalf, ofiered to compromife the mat-> 
ter» by paying an annual rent to the king. Charles 
was gracioufly pleafed to grafp at the propofal ; but 
the Barbadians, on underftanding the offer which 
had been made» difclaimed all willingnefs to pay 
fuch a tax, and denied that their reprefentatives had 
any right to propofe it. 

This occafioned a new difficulty in deciding the 
conteft. At lad a determination was made, equally 
oppreiiive and unjuft to the inhabitants of Barba* 
does. Lord Willoughby was ordered immediately 
to affume the government of the ifland ; and it was 
pafled into a law, that an eternal revenue of 4f 
per cent, (hould be exa(^ed in fpecie from all dead 
commodities, the growth of the ifland, (hipped in- 
to any part of the world. 

The whole .of this revenue was at laft to revert to 
the crown ; but in the mean time a proper allow- 
ance was to be made to the Earl of Kinnoul, Lord 
Carlifle's creditors, and Lord Willoughby. 

Among the gentlemen of Barbadoes who vehe- 
mently oppofed this unjuit impofition. Colonel Far- 
mer took a leading (hare. But his patriotic endea- 
vours were baffled by the defpotifm of the court. 
He was arrefted on pretence of mutiny, fent in 
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chains to England,* and kept in tedious confinement* 
The perfecution of this man overawed the other op- 
pofers of the law, and the Barbadians were * thus 
compelled to fubmit to a tax, which is to this day- 
injurious and oppreffive. 

'" Lord Clarendon, who had been the principal hand 

I in advifing liis Majefty to this unjuft meafurc, was 

I indeed afterwards brought to account for it by the 

firitifh parliament ; but thofe who fought the de- 

/ ' * ftrudion of Clarendon had other objeds in view 

than the relief of Barbadoes, fo that after the cri- 

? minality of the tax was admitted, its rigour was not 

modified. 

In 1680, Colonel Dutton, on his arrival at Bar- 
badoes, informed the council and affembly, that his 
Majefty w^as willing to commute the tax for an equi- 

^ ^ valent fum of money. Jt was therefore propofed 

to farm the 44- per cent, for eleven years, for the 

^ annual rent of 6000I. Sterling ; but the offer, upon 

examination, being judged too moderate, the pro- 

'^ p6fal was rejedled, and the tax continued. 

^ But an impofition ftill harder than the former was 

laid upon Barbadoes, by the pafling of the naviga- 
tion adl. This celebrated law had been made by 
the parliament after the death of Charles I. partly 
in revenge for the deteftation which the Barbadians 
had expreffed for the death of their fovereign, and 
partly with a view to prevent the Dutch, to whom 
the Englifli were at that time very hoftile, from 

^ having any further communication with our Weft 

India iflands. 
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On the 1 6th of Odober 1651, Ayfcue, \frhd com- 
inanded the Farliament'd forces, arrived at Barba- 
does. He fpeedily reduced the whole ifland, and 
obliged them to fubmit, among other articles, td 
this enaftoient of the Commonwealth, viz. that no 
foreign (hip fhould trade with the £ngli(h planta- 
tions, and that no goods fhould be imported into 
England dr its dependencies in any but Englifh 
vefiels, or in fhips of that European nation of which , 
the merchandife imported was the produce. Thus 
aioie the famous navigation ad, which, as it had 
been evidently inflicted upon the colonies in the way 
of a punifhment; the Barbadians were not ai little fur- 
^rifed to fee continued under the reign of Charles 11. 
a monarch to whom they had been attached fd 
much, to their own detriment. Whether this in. 
gratitude on the part of Charles was produAive or 
not of bad confequences to the population and hap* 
pineis of the place, will be feen heres^fter. 

Barbadoes lies 13^ 10' north latitude, and in 59 "^ 
weA longitude from London. On the fouth it is 
fronted by the mouth of the Oroonoko, on the weft by 
St. LUcia, and St. Vincent's, and on the north 
and eaft it is bounded by the Atlantic. The ifland 
has different forts of moulds, but the black is the 
moft favourable. By the aid of manure it yields 
fugar only inferior to that of St. Kitts. 

As far back as the year 1670, we are informed 
that Barbadoes poiFeired 50,000, white, and twibe 
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as many black mhabitants ; and tbat it gave eiiN 
ploymcnt to 60,000 tons of flaipping *. 

Even allowing that this ftatement may have beeb 
fomewhat exaggerated, there is fufficient evidence 
that the inhabitants hare rapidly declined. In 1786,, 
'the numbers were no more than 16,000 whites, 8ca 
people of colour, and 61,000 negroes. 

The produce of fugar has kept pace with the de- 
cline of population. We are informed, that in 1 761^, 
the average crop of fugar was 25,000* hoglheads* 
On an average calculation from 1784 to i^^6, the 
exports of fugar did not exceed 9554* 

The hurricanes, it muft foe confefled, wlbich have 
been fo i^tai ind frequent Within thefe laft twelve 
years, have contributed their ifhaie to the decline 
both of commerce and of population. The ftorm 
which took place on the loth of Odober 1780, ift 
particular, fwept away Ho lefs than 4j^6 df ks hifaa^ 
bitants. 

'* The «arlie(l plasters of Barbadbes were acctifed of <leoopag;' 
away the Americans of the neighbouring continent inte flavery. 
The Spe£lator has handed down, to the execration of polarity, the 
hiftory of Yanco*8 being fold to flavex^ by the ungrateful Inkle. 
It may not be difagreeable to the reader^ who has fympathizedtntk 
poor Yarico, to hear that (he bore hter bard ufiige with a better 
grace than might have been ezpe^ed. Ligon relates, that (he 
chance'd afterwards to be got with child by a Chriftian fervant, and 
** being very gceat, walked down to a woode, where there was a 
^* ponde of water, and there by the fide of the ponde brought her- 
^- felf to bedde, and ip three hours came home with a child in her 
** arms, a lufty boy, frolic and lively*'* Inde'a behaviour, how^ 
ever, win admit of no palliation. 
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Neitiier has the amelioration of the feafons occa- 
fioned that return of profperity which might have 
been ei^peded. The calamity of the ifland cannot 
be expeded to ceafe, till it be relieved of that op- 
preffiveand enormous burden^ which the ingrati^ 
tade of Charles II. fuffered to be impofed. 

Barbadoes contains five diftrids and eleven pa- 
xilhes. The capkal of the ifland is Bridge Town^ 
which is ftill the chief refidence of the goyernon 
The governor's falary is 2000L per annum, paid 
4Mit of the exchequer from the 4^ per cent. duty. 
There is little variation between the civil govern- 
ment of Jamaica and that of Barbadoes, except that 
the court of chancery in the latter is compofed of 
the governor and council, whereas, in the form- 
tx^ the governor is chancellor alone. In Barbadoes 
he always fits in the council, even when ading legif- 
latively ; in Jamaica, never. The courts of grand 
feffions, common pleas, and exchequer, are diftind 
in Jamaica, but united into one in Barbadoes. 

The reader may form fome idea of the commerce 
carried on by Barbadoes, from the following ftate- 
ment. Between the 5th of January 1787, till the 
5th of January 1788, there cleared from Barbadoes^ 


ydTcls - - 
Number of tons r 

343 
<• 36,917 

Men , - . 
Value of cargoes (Sterling) 

194a 
L. 539,605 
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CHAPTER II. 


GRENADA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Difcovery and Inhabitants-^Frcnch Invaiion in 1650— Extermi; 
nation of the Natives — The Ifland conveyed to the Count de 
Cerilla — Mifconduft of the Deputy Governor — ^The Colony 
reverts to the Crown of France-Captured by the Englifh-^ 
Claim of the Crown to lay a Duty of 4f per cent, pn Produce 
Exported — Decifion of the Court pf King's Bench on this point 

• ^Tranfaftions within the Colony — Internal Diffenfions— French 

Invafion 1779— Brave Defence, and unconditional Surrenderor 
the Garrlfon— Hardfhips exercifed towards the Englifh Planters 
— Reftored to Britain by the Peace — Prcfent Sutc of the Co^ 
lony. 

CHRisTGfPHER Columbu?, in his third voyages, difco- 
yered this ifland ^. Its inhabitants were a nume- 
rous and warlike people ; but it does not appeai: 
that Europeans looked upon them as a prqper ob- 
ject of invafipn, pntil Moniieur de Parquet, the 
l^'rench governor of Martinico, in 1650, planned an 
avaricious and unprovoked attack upon the ifland. 

The want of territory could not be pleaded as an 
apology for this iovafion ; fdr the fertile iflands of 
Martinico andGuadalpupe w.ere ftill, in a great mea- 
fure, uncultiyated : neverthel?fs, the French com- 
mander colledled about 200 defperate adventurers 
to his ftandardy and fet fail for the ifland of Grena* 

* Anno 1498. 
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(la. The foldiers, previous to their embarkation, 
all partook of the facrament, and, upon their landr 
ixig, prayed fervently to God for fuccefs. . ^ 

The Frenchman, contrary perhaps to his wiflies^ 
was received with hofintality by the natives ; • fo that, 
being obliged to affed juftice in his dealings, he pre- 
tended to make a purcbafe of the ifland, by prefent* , 
ing.fome knives, hatchets, and beads to the people, 
and regaling the chief with two bottles of brandy. 
He proceeded next to build a fprt in order to fecure 
liis honeft purcbafe, and left his kinfman Le Compte 
as governor in his dead. The firft accounts which 
we hear of this gentleman's conduct in his govern- 
ment, leaves no very favourable imprelfion of his 
eharader. The natives, juftly regarding the bar- 
gain as an infulting pretence to rob them of their. 
native country, had refilled their invaders, and Le 
Compte could think of no better expedient to fecure 
the fettlement, than the total extermination of the 
Charaibes. His followers obeyed his orders with al^-« 
crity, and ftill farther, to accelerate the buGnefs of 
dearth, 3C0 men were difpatched from Martinique to 
to their affiftance. 

In one of thofe mercilefs expeditions, the hiftorian 
informs us that forty Charaibes were butchered on 
the fpot, and forty others, running to a. precipice, 
threw themfelves headlong into the fea *. A beau- 
tiful young woman was taken alive, and two French 

^ The fpot from whence theie miferable Charaibes threw them'» 
Mtcs into the fea, i» to this day called by the French Lc Mome dt 
SauUurSf u e. Leapert HiU* 
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ipfficers difputed about pofleffing ber; but a tbird 
coining up, decided the quarrel by fhooting her 
through the head. The French loft only one man^ 
and, after burning die cottages, and rooting up tht 
proviiioiis, came back in high fpirits. 

After extirpating the natives, the French proceed- 
ed next to butcher each other. After a long con- 
teft, which it is needlefi to detail, the govemoi's 
party gained the advantage ; but De Parquet's for- 
tune being much injured by the ftruggle, he agreed 
to fell his pofleffion of the ifland to the Count Ceri}. 
lac for 30,000 crowns. 

Cerillac, injudicioufly nominated to the govern* 
ment of the place, a proud and rapacious command- 
er, whofe tyranny at laft driving the inhabitants to 
jdefpair, he wais tried for his crimes, and in cpnfidc- 
ration of his noble birth, was (hot in place of bein^ 
hanged. 

From Cerillac the property of the ifland pafled to 
the French Weft Fndia Company, who, in 1674, fur- 
rendered it to the Crown. This change of poflefibrs 
was le(s favourable to the ifland than might have 
been expeded; for we find that, even as late as the 
beginning of this century, the ifland contained no 
more than three plantations of fugar, and two of in- 
digo, cultivated by 251 whites, and 521 negroes. 
Their unfortunate fituadon might have continued 
for a long time, had not the inhabitants, in ov4er to 
(iipply their difadvantages in the w^nt of commerce 
and Haves, entered iiito »p illicit intercourfe with 
the Dutch} a refource which operated fo powerfully- 
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in their fevour, that in 1762, when the Englifli be- 
came po&flbrs iji the ifland, they found its annual. 
produce to be no Ub than ii^ooo hogiheads of fu- . 
gar, and 24,000 pounds of indigo. ^ 

The ftipulationa in favour of the inhabitants at the 
iurrender of Grenada to the Britifb, were as follows: 
Their privileges and taxes were to be on a footing 
with thofe of the other Leeward Iflands; and fur- 
ther, with refped to reli^on, they were to be upon 
a footing with the Roman Catholics of Canada. 

In 1 763, his Majefty iflUed a proclamation, de- 
claring, that all inhabitants of this ifland fhould en- 
joy the benefit of the laws of England, and of ap- 
peal to the King and Council. It atfo declares, that 
expte(s orders had been giveil to the governor, to 
form, in co-^operation with the council and houfe of 
leprefentatives, a fyftem of laws as agreeable as pof- 
fible to the fpirit of the Engliffa fyftem. 

General Melville was the firft governor appoint- 
ed. The aflembly met for the firft time in 1 765, 
and a queftion of the greateft moment was fubmit- 
ted %o dieir confideration. 

Tbe^ reader has been informed upon what pre- 
tence jthe unwarrantable duty of 4^ per cent, had 
been laid upon the Ifland of Barbadoes. XJnjuft as 
thefe pretences were, ftill more defpotic was the 
right which the royal prerogative afiumed, when, 
without even the apparent confent of the people, a. 
'duty of the fame nature and amount was laid upon 
Grenada. 

That Grenada was a conquered countty, was the 
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main apology offered for the meafure. It was xirgtd 
in addition to this humane argument, that it would 
be as impolitic to put/ Grenada in a better fituation 
than our other Leeward Iflaiids of the WcH Indies, 
as it would be to put her in a worfe. If Grenada 
paid more taxes, it would be injurious to her; if (he 
paid lefs, the inequality would be baneful to thcf. 
others. 

• • • , 

The cafe was fubmitted to the CoOrt of King^s 
Bench, and, after four elaborate pleadings, judg4 
ment was pronounced by Lord Mansfield, to the ho- 
nour of his integrity, againft the Crown; 

It is pleafing to contemplate this vi<^ory of the 
colonifts, becaufe it difplays the uncorrupted and 
unditlinguifhing uprightnefs of that court before 
which the queftion was tried ; but our fatis&dtion is 
fomewhat abated, when we ^ confider the grounds 
upon which Lord Mansfield went, when he gave 
this impartial decifion. 

The noble Lord refted his determination folely 
upon this argument, that the King's proclamation, 
by which it was declared to the inhabitants that they 
were entitled to choofe their reprefeotatives, and be 
governed by the laws of their own aflembly, was if- 
fued out previous to the mandate forcoUeding the 
controverted revenue. Had not his Majefty given 
this prior declaration, Lord Mansfield aflerted, that 
by the rights of conqiieft he was entitled to im« 
pofe upon the inhabitants whatever regulations or 
taxes he thought fit. He then adduced, as iUuftran 
tions of this pofition, the feveral cafes of Wales, Ire« 
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land, Berwick/and New York ; in all which cafes 
he endeaTours to fubftantiate his argument, *' that 
they rcceiyed their laws from Engknd, as laws im- 
.^fed upon a conquered country, and not as regu- 
lationfi of their own adopting* 

Admitdtig^, for the lake of argument, that 
Britain had toii/HtutkmaUy a right to impofe lawd 
and taxes of her own fabricatioti upon a con- 
quered country, which, by the way, is. far from 
being felf- erident, it cannot be her right to do fa 
from the didates of jufiice. If ufage be an honour^ 
able pretext for an adt which reafon condemns^ 
Grenada^ and the other colonies, hare no right to 
any conftiturioa bot what the royal authority im- 
pofes: but if juftice add truth be independent of 
exiftbm, and hnmutable in themfelves ; if it be thd 
duty of men to beftow oh their fellow- men the fame 
prtrtteges which thejr aflume to themfelves ; this 


* Mr* Edwards here enters intd a minute difcuifion upon the in- 
ftancesof Irdand, Wales, &c. in which he combats, with great ability, 
ftis opinion of the LordChief Juftice, and (hows, pretty clearly, that, 
even upon the ground of ufage, Grenada, as a colony of Great 
Britain, had a title to im^fe Uctes upon herfelf^and chat the King of 
Great Britain, even upon a conquered counciy, can impofe no con* 
ftitotion but that of England. It is a pity^ however, th^t the 
queftion fliould be put to a trial of this kind. Suppoiing it to be 
the hiEtf that the Rings of England at one period impofed arbi- 
trary lavs upon conquered countries, what has that to do with 
Grenada ? t% not fclf-^axation th< right of every people i We cer- 
tainly acknowledge that it is by the ftru£ture of our own conftitu- 
tion, and ought Britgns to deny to &llow-(ubje£U what they would 
•ot part with themfelves f 
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colony has a right. to annul ertty revenue but 
what her own reprefentatives didate, and the tax 
aforementioned is moll unwarrantable injuilice. 

The firft affembly, as was juft now mentioned^ 
met in the year 1 765. At this time their attention 
was folely engrofled by the queftion of felf-taxatioa 
already detailed, but a difpute of a different nature 
was now preparing to break out. _ ' 

In 176S orders were iflued out by the Crown 
that the Roman Catholic capitulants fiiould be eli- 
gible into the legillative aifembly and the gover- 
nor's council, as alfo that they ihould be capable 
of ading as juftices of the peace. This mandate 
of his Majefty^s occafioned a very ferious agitation 
in the ifland. The Proteftant party declaimed upon 
the palpable infringemfent of the teft ad, to which 
the Catholics rejoined^ that the toft -ad: was only 
applicable to England and Berwick ^iipon Tweed* 
Minifters, however, continued unfhaken in their 
determination to maintain the privileges of the Ca- 
tholics, To that the zealous part of the Proteftant 
reprefentatives finding it impoffible to acquire a 
triumph over thofe of the oppofite creed, retired 
from the houfe in a fit of illiberal difguft, meanly 
conceiving that the fole good they could perform 
to the public was the fuppreflion of every opinion 
but their own. 

Their apoftacy was. productive df the moft inju- 
rious confequences. At no period was there a fuf- 
ficient body to be coUefted when the public exi- 
gency required. At kft the French, underftanding 
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the petptexed fituadon of the illand, formed, and 
fuccefsfuUy condufledy a plan for its recapture. 

Twenty-five ihips of the line, iq frigates, and 5000 
troops, arrived, on the 2d of July, in the harhour of 
St. George. £ftai|ig, the pomm^nder, next day at<* 
tacked, with 300Q inen, the fmall body of troops 
which d^fei^ded the Hofpit^l ^^Eill, conljfting of the 
48th regiment, 300 militia, and 450 feamen. The 
French at lail fucceeded in carrying the poll, but 
loil 300 men in the cunflidl:. Lord McCartney, 
then governor of Grenada, retiring with his braye 
followers, took pofieflion of the old fort s^t the foot 
of the harbour. It was in vain, however, to refift 
fuch fuperior force. The guns t^ken from his own 
party at the Hospital were ti^rned upon the fort, 
and he was reduced to t|;ie fad nece^ity of uncon- 
ditional furrender. To the honour of the French 
it (hould be told, that the town, though liable to 
be plundered by the pradice of war, was protected 
from outrage, and fafeguards granted to all who 
applied. 

5ut the fubfequent behaviour of the French ^as 
not quite fo generous. The new governor gave 
ftridl orders that no debtor ihould prefume to dif- 
chargc his debts to a Briton, or even thofe debts 
for which a Briton was fecurity, under a fevere pe- 
nalty. Thofe eftates, alfo, which were poffeffed by 
£ngU(h abfentees were poffeffed in the interim by 
a tribe of devourers, called Confervators, whofe 
ollenfible duty was to preferve, but whofe real 
praAice was to plunder, the property configned to 

N ij 
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their protedion. It mttft be cotiftflM) bowev«r, 
that report of this iDJaftice was no footier made in 
France than it was condemned by adminiftratioD, 
and the whole crew of confervator$ difcharged. 

The peace of 1783 reftored Grenada^ along with 
pther of her iflands which the French had captured. 

Great Britain. Every friend to hums^nity mud 
fubicribe to my wiih, that thofe Unhappy, difputus 
which made it fuch an ea y prey to the arms of 
France, may never, at any future period, be re- 
vived. 

We (hall conclcide the hiitory of this ifland with 
p, fhort account of its population, agriculture, and 
trade : to which it will be neceflary to premife, 
that, fince the peace of 17S3, a line of diftindion 
has been drawn from eaft 16 weft between Cariacoi^ 

» 

and Union ffland, the latter ifland and all its ap- 
pendages being now attached to the government of 
St. Vincent. 

Out of 8o,oco acres of land not above 50,000 
have ever been pultivated. The coijntry is wa- 
tered with fprings, and various in its furface, al- 
though no parts of it are fo impradicable as the 
high lands of Jamaica. There is a vaft variety of 
foil ; but in general the ground is fertile, and its 
produdions are almoft numberlefs* The exports of 
this ifland and its minor iflets, in 1776, were no lefs 
valuable than 6oo,oool. Sterling, which, confidering 
it to be the produce of l8,coo negroes, was altoge- 
ther furprifing. 
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ft innrtahit fix parifhes, and its dependent ifland 
Cariacou forms a feventh. Since its being ceded 
to Britain, the Proteftant has been made the fefta- 
hlilhed religion. There are, accordingly, five 
eftabliflied clergymen, whofe ftipends are each 36ol. 
purrency, and 6oL for a houfe. The church lands 
belonging to the Roman Cathcdic clergy were, by 
ironfent of the Crown, applied, partly to the better 
Support of the Proteftant clergy, and partly diftri- 
|>ated among the Romifli diilenting priefts. 

The capital of the ifland is St. George, the a|- 
pital under its French pofTelTors was Fort Royak. 
The rerotaining towns are only petty villages fitua- 
led upon their harbours along the cbafts. 

From whatever caufe it has' originated, the po* 
pulation of the white inhabitants in Grenada has 
fenfibly decreafed of late years ; at prefent they 
ilo not exceed looc ; in 1771, their number was 
known to be fomewhat above 1600. 

Previous to the capture of the ifland in 1779, 
the black population amounted to 35,000; in 1785, 
they amounted to 33,926. 

But though the blacks and whites have been 
Reclining in numbers, the fame cannot be aflbrted 
of the people of colour. In Z787, the number of 
this mongrel breed was upwards of Xioo. At- 
tempts have indeed been made to prevent or di* 
minilh this mixture of blood, by impofing fines 
upon manumilfion ; but the law is evaded by re- 
iicMrting to another place. 
The governor here, as in Jamaica, is folc cban- 
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cellon His falary is 3200 L per annum of Grenada 
• currency. 

Tbeir legiflative aflembly is compofed of 26 
members ; their council of I2, A freehold of 50 
acres gives a right to fit as the reprefentative of 
any of the parifhes, and. a rent often pounds in fee, 
or for life, qualifies a voter. 

. Their courts are of difierent kinds. . They hav« 
a court of grand feffioiis, pf common pleas, of ex- 
chequer, of admiralty, and lafEly, a court compofod 
by the governor and council for deciding., upon all 
appeals from the court of common pleas. **\. 

In all cafes not anticipated by the laws of tHk . 
ifland, the common and the ftatute law of England ^ . 
are made the ftandard of decifion. The pradice 
of Weftminfter Hall is reforted to when difficulties 
occur. It is but juftice to fay, that the decifions 
of their afiembly are at all times impartial in an 
eminent degree. 

AH th^t remains is to take notice of the dependent 
ii]ai)ds or Grenadines, the principal of which are Ca- 
riacou-and Ifle Ronde. Cariacau, befides maintain- 
ing its labourers, yields annually a million of pounds 
of cotton. Ifle Ronde is of mjuch fmaller extent, and 
entirely devoted to pafturage and rearing of cotton. 

In cftimating the commerce of 'Grenada, the 
reader may form a tolerable conception of its ex- 
tent from the following fl:atement : 

In January 1787 there cleared from Grenada 
118 ihips, containing in all 25,764 tons burden, 
wrought by 1826 men, and valued in all at 6i4t908L 
Sterling. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ST, yJNCENr'S AND ITS D£JP£NDENTS, AND DOMINICA* 

In the patent which the Earl- of Carlifle obtained 
from Charles the Second to colonize the Weft 
India iflands (a circumftance before taken notice 
of), t^ere included the two iflands of St; Vincent's 
and Dominica. The Engliih, even as early as that 
period, made feveral attempts to get the natives 
into fubjedlion- by enfnaring pradices; but the 
French being equally afliduous in purfuing the 
feme objed, .they were at laft obliged to give up 
all thoughts of becoming mailers of the ifland. 
At the treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle in 1748, thefe 
two iflands, with fome others, were therefore de- 
clared in a ftate of fubjedion to neither kingdoms. 
No fooner had this mutual agreemeiit been en- 
tered into, than both parties appeared diflatisfied 
with the compromife. We find accordingly that 
a very different agreement was made at the end of 
the war which fucceeded that treaty. Neither 
party feemed to remember that the Charaibes had a 
right to the dominions which they fo unjuftly 
aflumed, but fairly determined that, in confidera- 
tion of France pofleffing the ifland of St. Lucia, 
Tobago, St. Vincetit*s, and Dominica fhould b€ 
given up to the Englifli. It muft be confefled, 
indeed, that by this time the ancient poflefli)r8 of 
the ifland (that is, the j^Uow Charaibes) had beea 
reduced to a mifcrable remnant, not more than 
100 families furviving in 1763. 
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SECTION I. 

St. Vxncent's ifiras fo called by the Spaniflrds^ 
from the faint's name on whofe day it was firil 
difcovered4 It doea not appear that the Spaniards 
ever reduced them to fubjedion; but uiother 
people whom they at firft received on their flioreSi 
probably from compaflion, accompliibed in time 
that cooqueft which no European nation could 
obtain. 

Some time towards the end of the laft century^* 
a Guinea fhip, with a large cargo of Haves, was 
wrecked on this ifland. The negroes efcaping ta 
the mountains, were fuffered to re^iain by the na- 
tives, and in time grew fo numerous, by means of 
marriage with the Indians and accefiions from the 
funaway flaves of Barbadoes, that, commencing 
hofillities on the natives, they reduced their num- 
bers very rapixlly, and drove them to the north- 
weft corner of the ifland. They acquired in time 
the appellation of the black Charaibes, in contra- 
diftindioa to the aborigines, who were of a lighter 
complexion. . i 

The unfortunate Indians complained of theii' 
hardihips alternately to the Englifb and French. 
At length the latter were perfuaded to embrace 
their caufe; and landing on the iiland in 17x9^ 
begaix to ravage the plantations of the negroes. 
Thefe, though unable in open fight to refift tbeiv 
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idvaders, becime fufBciently terrible, When they 
fallied out at midnight from their retreats 'among 
the mountains* They obliged the French to defift 
from all thoughts of obtaining conqueft by vio- 
lence ; fo that, by mutual confent, a peace was 
agreed upon : the articles of which compromifed, 
that the ifland fliould remain under the protedion, 
but not the dominion, of France. 

In the year 1723, an attempt was made by the 
Britifh to obtain poiTeflion of the ifland, by the moft 
frivolous proceedings that could be imagined^ The 
Duke of Montague had obtained a grant for poflef- 
fing St. Lucia, and St. Vincent's ; but the Britifh 
force which took pofleifion of the former, were dri- 
vcn out by the French; fo that they turned all their 
attention towards occupying the latter. According, 
ly Captain Bmithwaite was difpatched thither, to try 
what effeft perfuafive meafures might have in re- 
ducing the natives to the Britifh yoke. Coming to 
4inchor on the ifland, Braithwaite beheld the ftrand 
all covered with crowds of Indians, among whom 
was one white, who turned oiit to be a Frenchman. 
He went, however, afliore in company with one of 
his countrymen, and a Frenchman ; but was not a 
little furprifed, on getting among them, to find them 
armed with cutlaiTes and fire-arms, and drawn round 
him in a circle, to take him prifoncr. They imme- 
diately proceeded to carry him up the country ; and 
brought him at laft to their general, who fat in great 
Hate, environed with his guards. The captain was 
then interrogated, From whence he came, and for 
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what purpofe ? He replied, That he was an £n- 
gli(hman, and that he put into the coaft for wood 
and water. The general told him. That he had been 
informed his vilit was meant for a different pur* 
pofe ; namely, the fubjugation of the ifland ; and 
infilled upon his imn^ediately retiring from their 
ihores. Captain Braithwaite then returned to the 

^ fhip without moleftation. As foon as he got on 
board, he fent afhore the fhip's boat, with rum, 
bread, and beef; and fent a meflenger to the gene* 
ral, to inform him, that though he denied to ftran- 
gers the common privilege of water and wood, yet, 
that he had fent him a part of what bis (hip's flores 
afforded. He received in return a polite reply from 
the general, by two meffengers, who offered to day 
in the Ihip as hoftages, provided he wilhed to go 
again on fhore. Returning, therefore, to the gene- 
ral, Captain Braithwaite received a more gracious 
reception than before ; and fo far ingratiated him* 
felf with the negro chief, as to perfuade him, along 

^^ with fome others, to pay a vifit to the vefleL After 
opening their hearts with abundance of wine, the 
Englifii were at laft fo candid as to tell ihem the 
real objed of their embaily. The negroes replied. 
That bad ^uch a confeflion been made on (hore, all 
their authority over their countrymen could not 
have prevented them from becoming facrifices to the 
general indignation. They declared. That their 
country, though protected by France, was not fub- 
jed to her power ; nor indeed would they ever fub« 
tnit to be the Haves of any European nation. Braitli« 
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waite, therefore, finding that all further intrigue 
woiild be fruitlefs, difmiifed the negroes with pre- 
fents, and returned to Martinico. 

After this period, for the fpace of 40 years, no* 
thing worth/ of detail took place in the ifland, ex- 
cept the inceflant hoftilities between the black and 
the yellow Charaibes. It may be eafily guefled, 
from the diminifhed numbers of the latter, on which 
fide the vi€tovj lay during thefe contefts. It is re- 
markable, however, that this viftorious people (viz* 
the Charaibes) (hould have borrowed from the van- 
quifhed a national and extraordinary cuftom ; name- 
ly, flattening the foreheads, fo as to augment the 
thicknefs of the ikuU. 

The peace of Paris gave up St. Vincent's to the 
Britifli. It was accordingly divided, and fold to dif- 
ferent proprietors in lots. It mud- be obferved, how«> 
ever, very fittle to the credit of the Britifh govern- 
ment, that the extent of thefe fales was not limited 
by the lands inhabited by the Charaibes ; but com- 
prehended the whole ifland, from one end to the 
other. It is not wonderful that the Charaibes, in- 
dignant at feeing their country parcelled out by 
thofe who had no title to the pofleflion of it, (hould 
have takeci up arms againft fuch ufurpers. Hoftili- 
ties were feverely retaliated by the Britifli, for it 
was the objeA of miniftry to extirpate the natives ; 
but the lemonftrances of the military employed in 
the illand, obliged them to abandon the fcheme. 

During the American war, St. Vincent's was ex- 

» 

pofed in a Hate fo defencelefs, that it was fubjefled 
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to the arm^ of France by no more than 650 men. 
Perhaps the jundlure which the black Charaibes 
formed with the French immediately on their land- 
ing, made the conqueft ftill eafier. At the peace of 
1 7 S3 it again reverted to the Britifh* 

Out of 84^00 acres of well watered, although in 
general mountainous and rugged land* which St. 
Vincent's contains* about 46,000 are at prefent cul- 
tivated ; one half of which i& pofTefled by the Bri« 
ti(h,,and the other by the Gharaibes. 

In the Britifli territory there are five parishes* 
There is only one confiderable town in the iiland j 
namely, Kingfton, the capital. The others are no 
more than defpicable villages. 

The fyftem of civil government, in all refpefts, 
aiEmilates to Grenada. The governor's falary is 
ctoocL per annum. 

By the laft eftimate which was made, the white 
inhabitants amounted to 1400, the blacks to 1 1,850. 
In this latter number, howev^er, we muft include the 
negroes of the fmaller dependent iflands ; fucb as 
Bequia, Muftique, and UnioUt which contribute a 
confiderable ihare to the general eftimate. The 
.reader may form a tolerable notion of the trade 
which fubfifts between St« Vincent's and Great 
Britain, by the following ftatw^nt. In the year 
1787 there failed from St. Vincent^s and its appen« 
dages, 122 veflels, manned in all by 969 men, whofe 
cargoes were valued at J86450I. 14s. 8d. Sterling. 
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This ifliuid was fo called from being di&orered 
on a Sabbath day. Littk ootice tinas taken of it 
before its falling ioto tbe pofleffion tif the Englifh 
in i759r 

Freviotts to tUs time^ it had been fettled upon by 
a nnmber of French planters, who^ upon taking the 
oath of allegiance to the Eogliih government, and 
paying a fmall quit- rent, were ail confinned in their 
property. The remaining land, when fold in fepa<^ 
rate lots, brought tbe fum of 312,0921 xis. id* 
Sterling. 

To this day, howerer, the French inhabitants 
confUtute the more numerous people in the illand; 
Tbde receive their manners and rdigion prihcipally 
firom Martinique, on which this ifland is iooked \x^ 
on as an appendage. 

JDominica. was rifing into aAuence and coofidera<» 
tion at the eye of the American war: She saain*>> 
tained a traffic with America, with the other Weft 
India iilands, with France^ and with Spain. But 
unfortanatdiy the conteft between the mother coiin** 
try and her colonifts blafted the growing expeda^ 
tions of the ifland. Such was the ihameful inatten* 
tion to this once flouiifliing ifland^ that« during the 
hotteft pf the war, no greater miUtary appointment 
was allowed to Dominica thap fix officers and 100 
men. 
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This careleflhefs on tbe part of Britain undoubted- 
ly attraded the attention of France. It was fuf- 
peded alfo (I know not if from fuflSicient authority) 
^at fome French inhabitants attached to their for-^ 
mer mailers, invited an invafion of the French from 
Martinique. On the feventh of September 1778, a 
a French veflel of 40 guns, three frigates, and about 
30 fail of fchooners and floops, having on board 
^bove 700Q regular troops, befides a banditti of vo* 
lunteers, appeared dBF the ifland, commanded by Ge- 
neral Bouille. By the treachery of fotne of the in- 
habitants Fort Cafhacrou was reduqed to their poC< 
feffion. They then proceeded towards the town, 
il^hich was but feebly defended by its ill provided 
batteries ; and to accelerate the progrels of the in«i 
vafion, the French inhabitants kept aloof from ac- 
tion. But the fmall remaining body made a gal- 
lant defence ; and, although their bravery was no€ 
fofficient to repel their invaders, it procured them 
very honourable terms of capitulation. They were 
permitted to march out with military honours, and 
to retain their religion, government, laws, and pof* 
feffions. 

De Bouille,. after his conquell, returned to Mar- 
tinique, leaving tbe ifland under the command of the 
Marquis of Duchilleau, whofe condud during four 
years was infolent and tyrannical. 

He difarmed the £ngU(h inhabitants, and forbade 
them,, under the penalty of being (hot, to aflemble 
more th^n two in u place. He prohibited them 
from walking the ftrects, after a certain hour, witb« 
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out a.candle, and rewarded* with promotion, a cen<. 
tinel who {hot an Englifh gentleman attempting to , 
go on board his own veilel in the harbour. Every 
private letter, before delivery, was fubmitted to fait.'^ 
infpedion ; and he! frequently defcended to the 
meannefs of going himfelf in difguife to Men, imob-* 
ferved, to private domeftic converfations. 

By his fecret orders the town of Rofeau was fet 
on fire. Inftead of relieving or affifting the fufferers 
(as common humanity would have di&ated), he pre- 
fided on the occafion to fee that no affiftance fhould 
be given to the Eogliih houfes that were^on fire, 
but gave permiffion to the foldiers to load them* 
felves with the pillage* On this melancholy^diiafter 
the fuSerers were computed to have loft 2oo,oool. ^ 
Sterling. 

The profperity of Dominica vanilhed with her li- 
berty. During five years its commerce was annihi- 
lated. All connexion with France was given up« 
ib that their commoditijp were either fent to Eng- 
land, and fold at a low rate, through the medium of 
Dutch neutral fliips, or elfe .conveyed by imperial 
vefiels to Oftend,,and there vended at a rate ftill 
lower. The deftrudion of commerce proved in 
a ihort time . the ruin of the planters, numbers of 
whom abandoned their property in defpair. At 
length, after groaning five years under the govern* 
ment of tyrants, ^he happy day arrived, when, to 
the indefcribable joy of the inhabitants, their pri- 
vileges, their property^ their hopes of profperity^ 

• 3 
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were reftored by the return of the Britiih goteni* 
ment*, • 

; Dominica contains 186436 iquare acres of knd^ 
Vund id divided into ten parilhes. Its capital is Ro-- 
feau, a town of an irregular figure, about half a mile 
in length, and two furlongs in breadth. The fm^ 
face of the ifland is very various, foqietimes fwelling 
into bold irregular bills, and fome^mes fpreading 
into wide fertile and beautiful valleys. The higher 
grounds (till retain volcanos, and hot fprings of fa- 
lubrious quality. ' 

The ifland is watered by thirty beautiful rivers. 
The foil is of various kinds. That of a black colour 
moftly adjoining the (here is in general of the richeft 
quality. Of fertile land, however, there cannot be 
faid to be any coniiderable portion in Dominica. 
. It contains ^o plantations ; and thefe, at an ave- 
rage of one year with another, hardly produce above 
3000 hogfheads of fugar. 

It muft be allowed, however, that coffee is here a 
more produdtive crop. 

The number of white inhabitants of all, by re« 
turns in 1788, were 1236, free negroes 445, flave» 
14,967, and about 30 families of the native Cha« 
raibes. Thefe are a quiet inoffenfive people, that live 
principally by fiAiing and fowling. They are ama- 


* The civil government, reinftated by the Britifh, was like that 
of the other iflands. Their legiflature was vefted in an aflembly of 
x^neteen, a council of twdve, and a gcvemor, whofe falary is twelve 

hundred a-year. 
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iingty dexterous at managing the bow, aiid difplay 
Hiucb ingeniiiity in weaving bafkets and panniers of 
ftraw and the barks of treeis;^ 

In the year 1787 there iailed from Dominica 162 
Veflels, wrought by 18,146 men^ the cargoes amount-^ 
ing to 302,98 7!. 15s. Sterling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Leeward Charaib^an Illand Govemmeiit, comprehending St. Chrl- 
ftopher'sy Nevisy Anti^a,. Montferraly and the Virgin Ifland»^- 
Hiftory and Dcfcnption of each-^-Exports-r-Frofih of the 4^; 
percent, duty-^onclufibn of the Hiftory. 

SjtNC* the year 1672 thefe feveral iflands have con- 
ftituted one government, and are fubjeft to the au- 
thority of one who is called Captain General of the 
Leeward Charaib Iflands. The refidence of this go- 
vernor is at Antigua, although he occafionally vifits 
the others. Bfs vicegerent is a lieutenapt gover- 
nor, who reiides at the fame place. During the ab- 
fence of both from the other iflands, the prefident 
of the aflembly takes the executive awthority. 


SECTION L 

ST. CHRXSTOrHER'S. 

This ifland, fo called by the natives from its fer- 
tility, was difc^vered by Columbus, and honoured 
with his name. Though never cultivated by the 
Spaniards, it is the oldeft of all the Charaibbean fettle- 
ments, French and Englifli. Captain Roger North, 
on a voyage to Surinam, was accompanied by a 
mariner of the same of Painton, a man of diftin- 
guiflied abilities, to whofe fagacity in demonftrating 
the utility of a fettlement on this ifland in prefe- 
rence to the continent, England was firft indebted for 


die pofieffion of St. Cbxiftbpher's. Tbis inteUigent 
feaman communicated his intentbn to i^^ friend 
Mr. Warner, who refolviiig to.p6t' the plaA into cf- 
fe<fl, failed with fourteen ^fibciatcs to •Yir^tnia, from 
whence he proceeded to jSt...GbriAopher'$. He ar^ 
rived there in the month of January 1633 » and in 
the fpace of nine months reared an excellent crop 
of tobacco* . . 

It has been a conmion miftake to ftippofe that 
the entry of the French upon this ifland was coeval ' 
with the fettlement of the EQglilkf.Defnambuc, the 
leader of the firft French coloniftj who ever landed 
on St. Chrifiopher's,. fct fail from France two year^ 
after Warner's arrival. The miftake has undoubtedr 
]y originated in this circumftance, that. Warner's 
colony having been reduced by a hurricane to the 
^Cieceffity of retttming home, he made his fecond 
voyage to St. Chriftopher's at the fame timi; witl^ the 
French. The truth isy Defnambqc had been attack- 
ed in his pai&gc by a Spanifh galleon, . apd obliged 
to make for this ifland in oix}^ to repair. He was 
kindly received by the £ngli(b, who^ at th^t time, 
coofcioufi of the injuRice of their behaviour towards 
the Indians, were glad of an accefiion to their 
ftcength. Fortified by this alliance, they proceeded 
to the moft unwarrantable barbarities towards the 
Charaibes, murdering their warrion, and making 
ilaves of their women. Irritated by the wrongs of 
their countrymen, the natives of other iflands flock- 
ed in numbers to invade them. A bloody battle 
eofued, in which the Europeans loft a hundred mei) 
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lipon the field, but reniained Vidois bjr the fuperU 
prity of fire^arms^ 

The refpcdive leadei^^ Warner and Defpambuc, 
foon after returned home, iif order to fortify their 
fettlement with fre(h adyentureii. The iattar, un^ 
der the patronage of l^ich^ieu^ obtained a charter 
tor a company to trade to bis colony ; but the flups 
fitted out for thi$ objed were fo ill ftored with ne« 
i::eflaries, th^t the greater part of the crews perifli- 
ed for want on the voyage. The remainder, on 
landing at ^t. Chriftopher's, formed a treaty offenfive 
and defenfive with the £ngU(h inhabitants ; but, a$ 
we before mentioned, their united forces were unfit 
to refift the invafion of the Spaniards. But, indeed^ 
when we ref|e£t on the behaviour of both to the 
miferable Charaibes, we can but half regret (thouglf 
we ferioufly condemn) the criielty of ^bofe invaderi 
who maflacred them in their turn* 

The ^and had icarcely been reftored to its ufual 
population, after being thinned by the fWords of 
the Spaniards, than national animofities began to be 
kindled up. In the reign of King Charles 11. the 
French inhabitants rofe upon the Englilh and drove 
them from the illand. They were reftored by the 
peace of Breda, but again driven away, as before, 
when James II. had abdicated the throne. Eight 
months after, the Englilh returned in greater num« 
bers to retaliate hoftilities, ov^powered the enemy, 
and tranfported numbers of theih to Martinique. 

In 1 705, a French armament landed on the ifland, 
end committed barbarous devaftation on the £n^ 




^liih property. Farliaineiit» homvter, hnman^ 
ireGoinpeided the fufferert ; and i^ppdy this was tkt 
JlaXl difplay of national refentment in the ifland. By 
the peace of Utrecht it wtts ceded entirely to the 
Britifh i and fuch of the French inhabitants as chofo 
to fwear aUegiaoce were naturalized. 

Till 178^ St. Chriftopber's continued in onr pof» 
jeffion. At that period it was captured by the 
^tnns of France, but reftored at the peace in x^83* 

St. Chriftopher's contains about 43,726 acres of 
]and, of which about ax, 000 are devoted to paiin* 
rage and the rearing of fugar. The interior of the 
f ountry is mountainous and barren, although the 
fertility of the plains makes ample amends for the 
fterility of its hills. 

The foil of St. Chriftopher's is efieiitially different 
firom that of the other iflands. It is light and po* 
irous, and appears to be a mixture of virgin mould 
mixed up with fenuginous pumice. In all proba- 
biUty its qualities were occafioned by fubterraneous 
fires.. For the produdion of fugar it is certainly 
unequalled. The choice lands of this ifland yield, 
at an average, 32 cwt. of fugar per acre annually; 
and canes planted in particular fpots have adually 
yielded the a^onifhing quantity of 8000 pounds 
per acre. 

St. Chriftopher's contains nine parifhes. Baile. 
terre is (till the capital of the ifland. Of the fum 
allotted to the falary of the governor, this ifland 
contributes loool. currency. 

The houfe of aflembly confifts of 24 members ; 
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the coancil of lo. The^ governor a^s a^ ehCanceU 
hx exoficb, and executes hi^daty alone. It Wdis 
gtlone :period propofed to join other gentlemen of 
the iiland to his office, but the inhabitants rightljr 
objeded, that perfons thus elected would be inte* 
refted in tile decifion of every caufe that prefented^ 

There is only one court of juriidHn:ionT of which 
the chief juftice is appointed by the Kangl and holds 
a falary .of 600L a year. 

The inhabitants are computed at .40^0 whites, 
26,000 negro flaves, and 300 free blacks and mu* 
lattoes* Every white from 16 to 60 muft enter 
with/the militia, fo that their number is pretty 
confiderable. They have two regiments of whites, 
befides a corps of blacks. 

In fad^ the number of militia, and the peculiar 
nature of the ifland, was a reafonable enough ex- 
tufe urged by government for refu^ng to proted 
this colony with firitifh forces. A thoufand effec- 
tive men, well armed and fupplied, upon ground 
fo unequal, might have.eafily refi/^ed all invaders 
tvhen it was lad captured. 

SECTION II. 

NEVIS. 

The ifland of Nevis rifes like a (ingle mountain 
from the ocean, its bafe not exceeding eight leagues. 
The. crater upon the fummit of the mountaii), and 
the hot fprings, impregnated with fulphur, leave 
us no room to doubt that this fpot was a volcanic 
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eroption. The fummit prob^lj emitted a fmoke 
at Its firft difcoverj by Columbus, and heiKe it wa» 
denominated Nieves, or the Snows, by the Spa«* 
niard^. 

Yrom the whole farface and appearance of this 
' ifland therie can be little doubt entertained that it 
was produced at fome remote period by an explo- 
fion of a volcanic nature. The top of the moun- 
tain is exadly a hollow or crater, and it contains a 
hot ipring of water, which i&to a very great degree 
iqipregnated with fulphur. 

The liland is as well watered as it is beautiful. 
In general the foil is exceeding fertile, but in fome 
places it is of a dry nature. This, however, -is, upon 
the wliole, no material difadvantage, as in thcfe 
places yams and other vegetables are abundantly 
produced, which perhaps would not accommodate 
IJQ well to a more fertile, but more watery foil. 

The Engliih firft occupied this ifland in 1628. ' 
The number of its white inhabitants is eftimated at 
600 men ; the blacks amount to io,ooo. This 
makes it neceflary for them to hiaintain as refpe<%- 
able a militia as their numbers will admit of. In- 
cluded in their militia they have a troop of 50 
horfe, but no Britilh troops are ever quartered in 
the ifland « 
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CHAPTER r. 

Suxnnmrf Accaiiai of the Inhabitant of the IcTcral Iflancb— 
ClaiTes— ^Emigrants fiotii Otreat Britain and. Iteland— Prcdomi- 
oant Chandler of the Eurbpean Refidcnts— ^redleSi or Natives 
— Effbft of CIimaer-»C6ara6ler of the Creole Women^ and CKi% 
dfcii-*4>f dk PaiplB of Cokur> a»t iht dKfflunt Gifts or Tn^ 
-.ReftnawA OA the Fm Bkttkt Md MiiiaUM^ThAk Ch». 
rater at lengths 

From the liiolt cxa^ iccburtt the pre{et>t popida- 
tion of the Weft Indies ftiands as follows : 




1 

Whites; 

Blacks. 

jfaiflaica 

30,000 

- 250,000 

Barbadoes - 

16,165^ 

- 62,115 

Gi^enada * 

tjboo 

- ^3*9^6 

St. Vmcent^s 

^ 1450 

- ".853 

Dominica - 

1,236 

- 141967 

Antigua T 

«i59o 

- 37»8o8 

Montferrat 

1.3^ 

10,000 

^evis 

1,600 

8,410 

St. Ghriftopher^s 

1,900 

- ^o»435 

Virgin Ifles - 

1,200 

9,000 

iBabamas 

ij06o 

a,24i 

Bennudas 

5»4«2 

- 4»9^9 

Total . 

^s^y^s 

- 45S.6a4 
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^elides the four great claffes into which Wtft 
Indians ought prpperly to be divided, viz. Creoles, 
or native whites— uropean whkes — Creoles of 
mixed blood — and free blacks — ^and laftof all, Ne- 
groes in flavery, there are other refidenters who 
dpferve notice. From North America there an| 
many emigrants ; and the Jews, who have pene* 
trated to every quarter where the human race have 
exiftence, are alfo found in thefe iflands. . They 
are permitted the exercife of their religion without 
reftraint, and they have accordingly abundance of 
fynagogues over all the Weft Indies. 'In a politi- 
cal view, they rank as inferior to the other whites, 
being incapable of voting at an eledion, or of be- 
ing fent as- reprefentatives to any affembly. la 
their manners they exadlly refemble thofe of their 

* 

brethren in other countries *. 

It is the common imagination of thofe who, from 
motives of improving their fortunes, retire 'from 
home to the Weft Indies, that they fliall live ac- 
cording to their wiihes upon lefs application to 
bufinefs than they have been hitherto accuftomed 
to give. But the fallacy of this belief is fbon ex- 
perienced ; for in no part of the world is affiduity in 
hu&njtk fo Continually and indifpenfably neceflary.^ 


* M. Neckar gives the following eftimate of the whites, free 
negroes, and flavcs of the French Weft Indies : Whiter he conf* 
putes at63,682 ; <fvie blacks, 139429 ; flaves, 4579736. Since the 
time of this eftimate their humbeta hate probably ificreafed. 
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Indeed the firft pofleflbrs of thefe iflands took 
pofieffion of their cfiates with very diflferent pro- 
fpeds than thofe of wealth and idlenefs. It was to 
enjoy the liberty of civil and religious opinions that 
the firft adventurers abandoned their homes, when 
t)iey faw a government, either monarchical or re-^ 
publican, ereded ^n England contrary to tbeir 
principles and inclinations. 

At preient the profeffions of law, phyfic^ and 
divinity are filled up in the Weft Indies by men 
of talents and refpedability, and it is but juftice to 
iay, that their abiUties are accompanied with liberal 
public encouragement. Local and contradled pre- 
judices may incline fome individuals to confider an 
encomium on the genius of thefe men as undefer- 
ved and partial; but let fuch perfons recoiled 
that Nature has thrown the feeds of genius on 
every foil, and that fuperior abiUties, in a general 
fenfe, are the refult of cultivation, and by no means 
a local quality. 

From the fea and land fervice of Great Britain 
numbers of fettlers accrue to the Weft Indies. Such 
men, tired of that variety of hardftiips to which 
their profeflion expofes them, wifely prefer a more 
fober and induftrious life. 

After enumerating the tribe of fadors, olerks, 
and tradefmen, who become attached to the foil, 
we may take notice of the man whofe bufinefs is 
to cultivate the land. This profeflion, .known by 
the various names of planter, overfeer, and mana- 
ger, is ufuaUy compofed of thofe who have tieen 
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who imagioing tht talk of fapermte&diag the* Utcq 
und labours of A&icafi flaTcs^ and managiagafugiar 
eftate, to require no uocommon Aock of fagacitjr, 
embark in.offices for. which they are not . ^Iwajt 
capable* 

' It will feadlly, therefone* aDpeur, that fince th^ 
generality of fetftlers in the Weft Indies are eiiii- 
grants from the mother coimtty, thehr habits and 
Planners will be nearly the fame with thole pf their 
countrymen at home. Notviithftandlng the fkir^ 
fiefs of this conciuiiQn^ these are authors who, 
in treating of the lives and difpofitions of thefe 
Weft Imjiaos, hold them up to the world as cha- 
raders the moft depraved, liceqtious, anddeteftable ; 
as i£^ in the change of climate, Britons a^med a 
sew,- but degraded ftamp of cfaandqr ^ or, as if 
Britain, in colonizing her iettlements, expatriated 
CFery ricious, but not one yirtuo|ts, individiial. 

The pidure they have drawn being fo gro&ly 
overcharged, is too, nxinatural to excite belief. 
What ifaould alter their chani£|er fo much to the 
wor£e ? I con&fs that, from a change of circum- 
iUnces and habits of living, fbine difference of 
manners muft arife ; but I hope I (hall be abk tp 
flxowthat the cfamge tends ratl^er to meUorate 
than deprave them. 

In removing to the Weft Indies, the emigrant 
fuddenly finds hiipfelf among a people where the 
diflindion of colour conftitutes a marked di&rencc 
ip point pf refpe&ability. His compleziop places 
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Urn in that cl8& to which pie-^mineace is ftrongly 
attached ; and if it be alldwed that to make a man 
confider hiai£blf as refpedable, is as certain a 
netfaod cf making him afiume a charadler really 
refpeAable, as to degrade \nm in his own opinion 
will be to fink him to the level of his fuppoGtion, 
|t mnft rea£ly occur that the new fettler wiU 
father rife than fall in the fcale of true refpedabt- 
lity. Indeed the confequepce I have mentioned 
lidiiallj takes place. The pooreft white feels him- 
Ulf more upon a level with the rich than a Euro- 
pean in the faqae circumftaoces at home, and ther&- 
£)re addrefles him in a ftyle of franknefs and manlj 
independence, 

** Where flavery," fays g great writer, " is efta, 
^ bliihed in any part of the world, thofe who are 
^ free, are by fiir the moft proud ^and jealous of 
^ their fireedom. Freedom is to them not only 
^* an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
^ Not feeing there, that freedom, as in countries 
^ where it is a common bleffing, may be united 
with much abje£t toil, with great mifery, with aU 
the exterior of fervitude, liberty looks among 
them like ibmething that is more noble and U- 
^ beraL Thus the people, of the fouthem colonies 
^ (of America} arc much more ftrongly, and with 
^ a higher and more ftubborn fpirit, attached to li* 
*^ berty, than thofe to the northward. Such were 
** all the ancient commonwealths ; fuch were our 
•^ Gothic anceftors j fuch in our days are the Poles j 
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♦• and fuch will be all mailers of flavis/ who arc 
** not flavcs themfelves." 

.Thofe who are inclined to undervalue the cha- 
rafter of the Weft Indians. Tax them with oftenta^ 
tion and felf importance. The charge muft in part 
be admitted ; biit let not thefe imperfedions be ex- 
aggerated . or too feverely reprehended, when the 
virtues of benevolence and hofpitality are fo ftrik- 
ingly their concomitants. From the prevalence of 
the latter virtue, there is not a tolerable inn 
throughout all the Weft Indies *. 

To the fame independent fpirit, which I before 
remarked arifes from the confcioufnefs of equality, 
may be attributed the unfubmitting litigious temper 
which the Weft Indian difcovers ; for- vices and 
virtues grow up naturally together. This litigious 
' temper is not wholly without fbme advantages \ to 
counterbalance its evil effeds. Thus accuftotned 
to argue upon their moft important rights, they 
acquire by habit a knowlege in law matters far 
fuperior to the people of other countries, indepen-^ 


* There are peculiarities in the whites as well as negroes, which 
deferve to be detailed to thofe who ftudy their hiftory. Nothing 
can be more ftriking than the vail difparity between their \Mt» 
and their houfes. ' Their fide-board is loaded with plate and choice 
"Wines, their dinner is ferred up in twenty covers, and all this in a 
lu>Yel worfe than a European bam. The negro attendants are 
numerous, but meanly habited ; none but the principal fervant wcara 
flioes or dockings, the reft are half nak|d when they wait at 
table. 
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ittit of that ihrewdnefs which thd exercife of their* 
faculties mail occafion. 

But for the true features of the Weft Indian 
charader, we muft principally confult the Creoles 
or natives. In their perfotis the Creoles are taller 
than the generality of Europeans j and altheogh 
they want that thicknefs which is requifite, zc-^ 
cording to our ideas of beauty, to complete the 
figure of a tall man, yet they have aqiazing dex« 
terity and fupplenefe oi limbs, and a graceful ealjr 
carriage. There are two remarkable circumftances 
about their bodies, whicjti ihow.s how provident 
the hand of nature is tO; obviate the phyfical dif« 
advantages of an intenp^perate climate by wife and 
merciful means. The focket of their eye is re«» 
markably funk ia their head^ by which means the 
impending eyebrow fhi^lds the fight from the 
intolerable blaze of the fun. In the next place, 
there is a conftant coolnefs to the touch in their 
&ins, which is certainly occaifioned by fomc. eflfec-* 
tual means which are appointed to preferve the 
body in a moderation of temperature unneceflary 
to the inhabitants of colder latitudes. 

The ladies of the Creoles are fober, temperate, 
and poflefled of great felf-denial. Except the exer- 
cife of dancing, they have no other amufements 
to excite the fpirits to; a volatile gaiety ; for the 
ruinous attachment to ipafquerades, gaming-tables, 
and aflemblies, fo prevalent in England, is happily 
here unknown. Nothing can exceed the fobriety 
of their diet. Lemonade is their chief potajion^ 
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end tbeir food is m general of d vegetable IsiAi* 
It cannot be denied that in many refpefts they af^ 
itifimtely inferior in attradiontf of ptt£<M to our 
countrywomen ; for though tbeir figures are Smt^ 
there is not much fptrit or animation either kt 
their features or n^annersi They want, too, that 
indifpenbfale requHite of complete beauty, the glow 
of youthful vermilhm which heightens the gracesr 
of the Englifh fair. But theit inferiority in beau^ 
of complexion is reeompenfed by the brilliant luffed 
of their large and exprcfRt^e ftyes. Their teeth are 
alfo remarkably fine, owing to the precautions 
they take to preferve them clean, and the conftant 
life of the chew-^ftick, whqfe qualities operate as » 
ftrpng detergent. 

Tbt mod prominent drcun^nee in the charac^ 
ter of the natives is the aftonifliing progrefs of the 
ntind at a very early period of hfe. The philofou 
phers of Europe have taken notice of this pheno-« 
menon ; but arguing in an analogical manner frooi 
the nature of plants to that of animals, they have 
produced, as jbr as I can judge, an unfounded afler- 
tion. They tell us, that as vegetables in a warai 
dimate rife fooner to perfe^on, and fooner' ready 
than thofe of European growth ; fo the Weft In« 
dian mind unfolds its powers at an earlier period^ 
and alfo proportionably foon &lls into decay. Let 
iuch philofophers, however, recoiled, that in a cfi<^ 
matefo warm the mind is more eafily led into H- 
tentious habits, and confequently, with equal dura^ 
^tjr of powen to the Ettropean, muft, fswa thia 
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tircdtnftance, fooiief fall off, withotit alleging natu« 
ral tmbec^ty as the caufe. Again, let it be remeni*- 
bered that, from local fituation, the mind is in* 
capable of finding objeAs whereupon its faculties 
may be exefcifed, and its vigour confequently aug« 
mfented. And, lalllj, that in thofe inftances wherd 
tl% fecolties of a Weft Indian mind has been unre- 
duced to wafte its early faculties upon unworthy ob- 
jtQSf and where favourable circumftanees have in- 
chiced habits of refleftion, hs genius has remained 
midiminifhed to a late period of life. 

But the qualities of the heart are more conducive! 
to general happineft than thofe of the head ; and 
in thefe ({ualities I cannot Certainly fuppofe the 
Creole inferior to any other of his fpecies. Their 
di^iitions are as generous as their manners are 
frank and independent. They have no falfehood, 
no meanneiSf no concealment in their charaAer, and 
jwlging of mankind by thentfelves, they fufpcft not 
another of fuch unamiable difpofitiohs. 

Philoibphers have been gravelled betvireen the two 
opinions refpe&ing the effed of climate. Since the 
hiftoiy of mankind, it has been obferved as a gene- 
ral rule, that conquerors hare come from the north. 
Again, in the wtmneft latitudes, courage and ftrength 
have been eminently confpicuous ; and, when we 
travel to the farthcft boundaries of the north, wc 
behold the courage of man expire in the Laplander^ 
Ak we to believe, then, that timidity is the confe- 
quence of heat ? I admit that indolence may refult 
from fuch a caufe ; but indolence and timidity are 
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not caufe and eflfed. The Creole is attached t» 
eafe and pleafure ; and he is not fpnd of exerdng 
the faculties of mind* Bat when the dormant qua- 
lities of his foul are excited, he evinces abiUtj to 
a£l and to think with the moft fpirited energy. la 
perfonal courage the Creoles are by no means de- 
fedive, as, upon innumerable occafions, they have 
fignally difplayed. 

The Weft Indian, it is faid, has a ridiculous pro- 
penfity to magnify his hopes of profperity, and to 
gratify his imagination with dreams of improbable 
wealth and abfurd anticipation. There is no qua- 
lity in their foil or their climate which contributes 
to this efied, as writers have fancifully fuppofed. It 
arifes very evidently from the- nature of their pro- 
perty, which, unlike European eftates, yields a cer- 
tain and ftated return, when fubmitted to the in- 
duilry of farmers. The Weft Indian becomes his 
own farmer ; and as the difference of one year's pro- 
dudtion with another's is altogether aftonifhing, the 
Weft Indian is eafily betrayed to hope for a fudden 
accumulation of wealth. 

Of the people of mixed complexion, who are cal- 
led people of colour, there are various degrees. A 
iambo is the offspring of a black woman by a mu- 
latto man, or of a mulatto woman by a black man. 
The mulatto is the offspring of a black womjin by 
a white man ; the quadroon is the child of a mu- 
latto woman by a white man, and the muftee of a 
quadroon woman by a white man. The Spaniards 
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introduced nicer diftin^ions, which it is needlefs 
here to enumerate. 

I believe, over all our fugar iflands, the defcen- 
dants of negroes by whites, whom the law entitles 
to the full privileges of freedom, are fuch as are 
three degrees removed from the negro venter. All 
below this go by the general term of Mulatto. 

In Jamaica there was anciently a diftin<%ion be- 
tween thofe born of freed mothers and fuch as had 
been immediately releafed hy the will of their 
owners. This arofe from a maxim , of law which 
originated from them other country, and was efta- 
bti(hed over the colonies, that the prope^y of what 
is born accrues to the pofleflbr of the mother. Untii 
the year 1748, perfons bom under the latter cir- 
cumftances, that is, wfaofe mothers had been manu- 
mitted hy their matters after their birth, were de- 
nied the trial by jury, and held unworthy of giving 
judicial evidence. Thefe hardlhips have been iti 
part mitigated ; but much yet remains to be done, 
in mod of the Britifli iilands, their evidence is only 
received in thofe cafes where no particular ad is 
pailed in favour of the white perfon accufed. The 
negro has a matter to proteft him from grofs abufe ; 
but the mulatto, by this partial inttitution; has nq 
fecurity again ft hardlhip and oppreffion. They are 
like wife debarred from being appointed to the lowv- 
eft offices of public trutt : They cannot hold the 
King's commiffion even in a black corps ; nor can 
they vote for reprefentatives at eledlions. 

It is to be acknowledged, that their degraded fitu? 
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ation is in fome degree nittig^ted by the gea^re^ly 
which the members of Weft Indian aflemblies are 
ready to grant to people of colour, wliofe edticatio n 
and baptifm entitles them to refpedt even in contra- 
diction to exprefs ftatutes oti the fubjeil. 

Still, however, partia} inftances of generofity do 
not jiaftify the humiliating (late of fubje<^ion tq 
which this unfortunate people are reduced* The 
lowefl and tnoft worthlefs white will behave with 
infolence to the beft educated free man of colour ; 
and as contempt always degrades a charad^r, they' 
are unprofitable members of the community. 

Whatever may be faid upon the propriety op 
impropriety of equalizing thefe people with thofe 
of a different complexion, can it be denied that 
wifdom and humanity demand the immediate re^ 
drefs of one intolerable grievance?. The injury \ 
allude to is their incapability tp appear as witnefieSf 
even in cafes where they complain of perfonal in- 
juftice. What attachment to his foil ; what grati* 
tude to the protedtiop of laws; what motive to 
benefit the fociety to which he belongs; or, in fine, 
what dignity or independence of mind can that man 
pofiefs, who is confcious that every mifcreantofa 
paler complexion may.infult him with impunity? 

Notf only from the fphere above him has the free 
iliulatto reafon to expert ill t)fage : Situated, as be 
is, in an infulated and intermediate ftate betweeq 
the black and the white, he is.defpifed by the one. 
and envioufly hated by the other. The black may 
confider his fubjedion to a white man as in fome 
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,iBea&ire tolertUe, bat the idea of being the flave 
of a Have be utterly abhors* 

Ii} their behaviour to tl4!iices the muiattoes are 
modeft and implicit. The^ are accufed, however, 
(I am afraid with jufiice) of abufipg their powo: 
over the blacks. lodeedi a d^rent line of conduft 
cannot be pofGbly expeded. The (lave vho is 
ixmde a niaftfer is ever the moft unfeeling tyrant, as 
the xneaneft parafite of profperity is the moft info- 
Jent infulter of misfortune. 

There b one charge brought againfl the molat- 
toes, whkh, though it cannot be denied, confidera* 
t^pn of circamftances will enable us to palliate : I 
mean the iucontinency of their womoi. Thefe 
art over all the Weft India iflands maintained 
as kept miftreiTes to whit^ naen. But if we ex- 
amine the (ituation of thefe unfortunate women, we 
(hall find much more, reafon to blame the cruelty 
of their keepers, in inviting them to this difgracefiil 
life, than of their imprudence in accepting the offer. 
UninftruAed in maxims of morality, untaught even 
in the fimpleft parts of education, unable to procure 
huibands either from among the whites or the young 
pien of their own complexion, (the former regard* 
ing fuch an union a6 bafe and degrading, the latter, 
too degraded tbemfi^lves to form fuch a fettled con- 
oedion) ; under fuch circumftances, they have a 
Anmg apology to plead for their condud. 

Befides, thi9 connexion between the keeper and 
the miftrefs, if not in the light of wedlock, is con- 
fidered at leaft as equally innocent. They call their 
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keeper by the endearing appellation of hufband ; 
they are faithful and aflfe&ionate to his interefts ; 
and to the reft of mankind they behave with de- 
cency 4nd diftance. Few, very few indeed, aban*. 
don themfelves to that infamous fpecies of proftitu- 
tioo which is openly avowed in the populous cities 
of Europe. 

The injuftice of retaining fb many beautiful, and 
in all sefpedts amiable women, in tl^e difgracefal 
fiate of concubinage, demands immediate redre(&. 
Sut by whom ihall the example be fet ? By the 
vidims of this injuftice it cannot^ and by the fe- 
dttcersl am afraid it will not, be effcded. To the 
humane difpofitions of thefc people of colour, the 
xnoft agreeable teftimony is given by a refpedable 
author, Don Antonio de UUoa, when fpeaking of 
the forlorn and friendlefs circumftances to which 
many poor Europeans are reduced (who, emigrating 
to the Spaniih Weft Indies in hopes of better for- 
tune, can find no means of fubfiftence). Many of 
thefe (fays the Spaniard) traverfe the ftreets till 
they have nothing left to purchafe food or lodg- 
ings. Wearied with going in queft of employment, 
afiedted by the difappointment of their hopes, and 
the unfavourable change of climate, they retire, 
fick and melancholy, to lie down in the fquares of 
churches and porticoes. The people of colour here 
difplay their generofity, when the rich and felfifh 
merchant refufes his mite to relieve their miferies. 
The mulatto and the negro pitying their afflic- 
tions, carry them home to their houfes ; they nourifli, 
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comfort, and rcftore the poor fufierer, and if they 
die, fay prayers for their fouls. Such is the pleafing 
account of the generoiity of the mulattoes of 
Carthagena, and any one acquainted with thofe of 
the other Weft Indies will not heiitate to afcribe 
the fame charader to them whiph we have here 
aifigned to the former. 

In treating of the Creoles or natives of the Weft 
Indies, and of the mulattoes or thofe of minipd 
bloody we have confined ourfelves to thofe who are 
either partially or entirely white. We Ihould now 
treat of the free blacks in a diftihd chapter, were 
there any fiiiking diffimilarity between thefe and 
the blacks m a ftate of llavery. Our next chapter, 
therefore, is appropriated to the confideration of the 
negro charader in general. 
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CHAPTER il. 

Of Negffdcs in a State of Slavery-i-Prdinimary Obfervations-c 
OrigiQ of the Slave Trade — ^Poftngiiefe Settlcihcnt on tk^ 
Aific^n Coail — Negroes introduced at Hifpaniola--»Ha«4ins'fl 

^ Voyage— Africaft Company eftablifhed by James the Firft— 
Charters granted-i-Defcription of the African Coaft— Forts 
and Faftories— Exports from Great B ritain— Number of Negroct 
vifco are at prafcnt exported to the Bntfih Colonies— State of the 
Trade from 1771 to i7$7>*— Number of Negroes at this Time 
c^cpoHcd anaualiy to tht difftrcal Ii^oaa of Europe^ 

The number of negroes at prefent in the Britiih 
Weft Indies is no Icfs than 450,000. To contem- 
plate the fubjedion^of fo many of our fpecies to 
the abfolute difpofal of others, is no very pleafing 
profpeft ; and the pifture is heightened in its de- 
formity when we refleft on the numbers of thofe 
who, from their native foil, their homes arid their 
friends, have been dragged into this degrading 
condition. 

Yet, however odious aiid improper the traffic 
may be, it is evident that the trade may be bad, 
and yet the poffeflbr of the flaves be guiltlefs of 
the crimes with which it has been fafhionable of 
late years to load him ; and accordingly, whatever 
malice I may excite among thofe whofe indigna- 
tion is too zealous to feleft the juft vidtims of in- 
dignation, I fhall confider myfelf juftifiable in at- 
tempting to refcue from unmerited opprobrium the 
characters of thofe who are at this time fubjeded to 
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jpOpuiar <teiid«iiinatioii, -By what ttleans have the 

greater part of the podfafibi$ of flaves in the Weft 

Indies come ioto tbfir eftates? By inheritance, and 

bjaccideat. tt maj be fiud that they ihould abandon 

their pioperty, when they find thi^ the pofleffion of 

it is not to be juftified by humanity. This has in 

faA beeti done. Humane men in Britain, influenced 

by the univerfiil fympathy for the real or fuppofed 

injuries of the Africaa negro, fent out orders to the 

fadors of their Weft India pofleffions to enfranchife 

the ilates upon their eftates. They have, however* 

been fioce convinced that fuch well meant benevo^ 

loice is not even confiftent with the intereft of thtf 

Ihves themfelves. 

The Society eftabliOied in Great Britain for Fror 
pagating the Oofpel in Foreign Parts, are alfi& poflef* 
lots of eftates in tht Weft Indies^ as a collediv«^ 
body. The feelings of theft men were as feftfibly 
alive to the fufieringacrf* their feUow creatures as any 
otfaer Chriftians ; and if they had confidered it as 
the real benefit of the negro to be immediately 
enaancipated, they would doubtlefi hive thouj^t it 
their moft facred duty to have done fo. But. upon 
ferious and mature deliberation, their judgmeiu: 
convinced them to the contrary, and they hnvr 
been alfo obliged, in order to divide the work, to 
purchafe others, and keep them in the fame fitufh- 
tion. 

The fole objeA of inveftigation ought then to b^, 
is the conduA of the Weft India planters to their 
flaveSi confidering the ordinary defedl of human 
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poweTt Vfotk than the ufage of a mailer to his 
fervants fhould properly be ? 

We Iball now proceed to lay befiore the reader 
ibme account of the origin and exifting ftate of the 
flav^ trade. The following chapter (hall contain 
an* account of the negro, his chara^er and difpo* 
fition, of their conveyance to, and treatment in the 
Weil Indies ; after which I fhall take notice of the 
abufes which are faid to exiil in the pradtice of the 
trade- 
Under the celebrated Prince Henry of Portugal^ 
in 1442, the firit African flaves were carried from 
home by Europeans. Anthony Gonzales had cap-- 
tured two moors near Gape Bojador, and brdught 
them hovskt ; bat being ordered by his Prince to re« 
ilore them to Africa, he fold them at the Rio del 
Ora, and received from the moors ten blacks and 
fome gold duft. The avarice of the Portuguefe was 
awakened by this fuccefsful exchange, and a tra£Bc 
was begun on a large fcale. Forty years the King 
of Portugal affumed the title of Lord of Guinea. 

As far back as 1502 we hear of negroes em- 
ployed in the mines of Hifpaniola. Ovando, in* 
deed, forbade their importation on account of the 
wickednefs they taught the Indians ; but fo bufy 
were t}ie Spaniards in extirpating thefe unhappy 
people, that negroes were found indiipenfably ne- 
cefiary, and permiffion to import them was again 
reftored. 

Twelve years after, at the inftance of Bartho* 
lomew, a man whofe philanthropy engaged him 
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very cordially to befriend and proted the Indians, 
a patent was granted entitling certain perfons to 
import annually 4000 negroes into the Spanifh 
Weil Indies. Las Cafas is accufed of inconfiftency 
in thus alleviating the miferies of one race of meu 
9t the expence of another. But let it be remem- 
l>ered, that limilar evils inflided upon different in* 
dividuals will not produce invariably the fame de« 
gree of hardffiip. Las Cafas faw with grief and in- 
dignation the deplorable calamities of the unfriend- 
ed Indians. He beheld a once happy and an 
innocent people, who had never known calamity 
till it was inii<^ed by the hands of Europeans, re* 
duced in a ihort time from i ,000,000 to 60,000 in- 
dividuals. He compaffionated their flavery the more 
becaufe they had known better days, and were 
luiaccuftomed to the tafks that were impofed. He 
calculated, therefore, very wifely, when he advifed 
the avaricious Spaniards, fince their minds muft be 
kept in employment, rather to devote a hardy and 
lavage people, accuftomed to the fevereft tyranny 
at home, to the talk, than thofe to whomoppreffion 
was new, and whofe minds were too delicate for 
Havery. 

The negroes imported from Africa were, from 
their earlieft years, the objeds of feverity, and their 
tempers had been consequently inured to the pain 
of it, and their bodies were, befides, of a firmer 
texture than thofe inhabitants of a delicious cli- 
ipate, to whom the fruits of the earth fprung up 
almoft fpontaneoufly. Las Cafas could not be ex- 
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pe&ed, unlefs endowed v^ith infpiratbn, to calculate 
the future effeds of the traffic, and his cotiduA was 
therefore as humane as it was judicious. 

John Hawkins was at that time in the fervice of 
Elizabeth, bj whom he was afterwards knighted* 
Underftanding that (laves fetched a good price at 
Hifpaniola, he was tempted to fet fail with a fleet 
of three {hips, one of 120, another of xoo, and one 
of 40 tons burden. His armament was n^anned 
with 100 men. He fet out for Guinea, Odtobep 
1562, and landing at Sierra Leone, by the moft 
horrid and unjufiifiable means colleded 300 flavcs. 
Touching at Hifpaniola, he made a prc^table ex<- 
change, and xeturned to England after 1 1 months- 
abfence. 

The following year he failed with fix fliips, among 
which wftd the Jefus of 700 tons, and being joiMd 
in his voyage by two others, proceeded to Guinea, 
After fome difafters, he landed at Cape de Verde on 
the African coaft. Hefe he laid fnares for the na* 
tives^ whom the hiftorian of this voyage reprefenti^ 
as ** a gentle and loving people ;" but the crew of 
the Minion *, probably fhocked at the unmanly 
method he took to procure his cargo, gave a private 
warning to the unfufpe&ing natives ; and Hawkins 
watched for them in vain. The admiral then 
parted irom the Minion, and proceeded to the Iflaa<| 
Alcatras. 


* One of the two (hips who joined Hawkins after he had put 
to C?a. 
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Here the Kngliih again tried their fnares to in* 
veigle the Africans, but thej avoided them. They 
followed them in vain with their fire-arms^ for they; 
lecired into the woods. Difappoiotment forced 
them to proceed to another ifland called Sambula; 
The natives of this ifland, it appears, were canni*. 
bals; and the Eoglifh, humanely determining to 
puniih their cruelty, burnt and deftroyed their vil- 
lages with great zeal. The natives, however, were 
too nimble for their fearch, efcaping all their pur« 
fuits. 

Leaving the further particulars of this gallant 
admiral's exploits upon the African (here, we pro* 
ceed to remark, that the French and Portuguefe at 
this time maintained a contrad with the natives to 
{apply them with Haves^ Their condud was more 
humane, for they only bargained for fuch of the 
natives as were flaves already, and who were occa« 
fionally ufed as a repaft to the natives. Hawkins 
Cunprincipled villain !) made a third piratical voy- 
s^gc ; but, by the mercy of Heaven, periflied, with 
all his gang, in the attempt. 

In 1618, a company of merchants in London ob« 
tained a patent for exclufive trade. They were ob<^ 
liged, however, to abandon their projeA, from the 
Icantinefs of. the profits which accrued from their 
expedirions. Under Charles L it was again grant-* 
ed to another application, and the profits turned out 
to be more confiderable. But their fuccefs at* 
tradting notice, others embs^rked in an illicit traffic, 
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and interlopers of all nations pouring in upon the 
coaft, this monopoly was abandoned, and nevet 
continued till 1662. Ten years after this period, 
no lefs a fum than 1 1 1 ,oool. were raifed in nine 

• 

months by the fubfcribers, for conftituting a com- 
pany ; a third of which fum was devoted to the pur- 
pofe of building forts upon the cpaft. One imme- 
diate benefit that refulted from this eftablifhment, 
was the creation of manufa&ures at home. The 
Putch had formerly fupplied the Guinea traders 
with all the (lores fopthe voyage ; but woollen goods 
and feveral other important articles of traffic were 
now produced in Britain for their fupply. They ex- 
ported thefe to the value of 70,0001. per annum. 

But the profperity of this company was of fliort 
duration. Among other benefits of the Revolu- 
tion, the abolition of all monopolies, the gifts of the 
crown, was obtained. The trade to Africa became 
free, and the adventurers who embarked in it were 
numerous. For forae time, however, the merchants^ 
who had been difappointed in their profpeds of 
wealth, attempted to maintain the continuation of 
their monopoly, till, by an aft of William and Ma- 
ry, their right, which befgre had been virtually, was 
now exprefsly cancelled. It was by this adk de- 
clared lawful for any of his Majefty*s liege fubjefts 
to trade from Africa to the plantations in America, . 
between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, 
upon conditions of paying ten per cent, ad valorem^ 
for exported goods, at the time of entry. . 
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It was ftipulated by the fame adl, That any per- 
foD, for the payment of an additional duty of ten per 
cent, for the goods imported, fhould have the flill 
more extenfive privilege of trading between Cape 
Blanco and Cape MQunt. The produft of thefe du* 
ties was deftined for the good of the company. 

This law gave general difcontent, and innume- 
table petitions were prefent^d againft it. The com- 
pany prophefied their own ruin, and their fears were 
likely to be verified ; for they had declined fo pro- 
digioufly in 1739, that the Parliament were obliged 
to vote lopool. annually for the fpace of nine 
years *. 

In the year 1750, after undergoing fo many 
changes, the African flave trade aflumed a new a- 
fpe&* A law was paflTed for its encouragement and 
improvement, of which it is needlefs to detail the 
particulars, as the adl may be confulted. I ihall 
now proceed to give a brief account of the countries 
with which this traffic is maintained. 

From Loango, St. Paul's in Angola, to Cape 
Blanco, extends this line of coail to the length of 
1300 Englilh leagues. 

In the province of Senegambia the Britifh have 
an eftablifliment. It is watered by the rivers Gam- 
bia, navigable for many hundred miles up the coun* 
try, and inhabited by the Mandingoes. 


• In tlie year 1 744, the grant was 20»oool. which makes up the 
fum of ioo,oodL granted by ParBament for the fupport of the 
flave trade. 
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From Roxo to Appollonia, the (ettlements af« 
principally Fortuguefe. The natives aire Called Man- 
dingoes, though different in language. 

From AppoUonia to the river Volta, the Gold 
Coaft extends for looo miles, and is divided into a 
number of petty dates. Shantee, Akim, and A<- 
quambou, three large kingdoms, of which little is 
known, form the inland country. Over all this 
coaft the language is pretty fimilar. The natives 
are denominated the Koromantees, from Koroman- 
tyne, a fadory very refpeftable while it remained 
in pofleilion of the Englifh, but fallen into mfigni- 
ficance fince it was taken by the Dutch. 

The next divifion is the Whidaw country, by 
ibme denominated the Gold Coaft Proper. From 
Popo, a principality in this divifion, the natives of 
Whidaw are, by the Briti(h traders, commonly de« 
nominated Papaws« Next to this is the great em- 
pire of Benin, beginning on the weft bank of the 
river Lagos, and extending as far as Cape Lopez. 
The negroes on this coaft are in general denominated 
Eboes. A particular tribe are diftinguifhed by the 
name Mocoes. The language of thefe is different 
from any other on the coaft. 

To the fouthward of the river Congo, the Portu- 
guefe have confiderable poflfeffions. They have 
built and ftrongly fortified the city of Loango, St. 
Paul's, and, extending their commerce to the eaftem 
coaft, travel with caravans quite acrofs the country. 

In reckoning the forts and factories eftabliihcd by 
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£itr€»pean fettlers, we fhall find the following num- 
htr poflefled by the following nations : 

By the Dutch, - 15 

— the Britifh, - 40 

— the Portugucfe, * 4 

— the Ihines, - 4 

— the French, - 3 

From Britain there is continual exportation to 
Africa of woollens, linens ; Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and Mancheftcr goods j fllks, cottons, cloths, ai;ms, 
powder, fliot, wrought brafs and copper, and feve- 
Tdl other commodities, which annually return to 
England about 8oo,oool. There is1an immunity of 
trading in few places of Africa. Wherever a bride 
trade is kept up; the king, or chief man of the di< 
ftri<5, claims a duty upon all experts. The exchange 
of commodities is managed in different ways. Some- 
times the Britifh purchafer comes up to the houfe 
of the black merchant, but more frequently the fhip 
is made the market-place. The fadories eftablifli- 
ed on the coaft undertake to procure cargoes for 
their own yeflcls; and the officers of the forts alfo, 
according to their circumftances and ability, fell 
ilayes to the Guinea traders in private bargains ; but 
the natives themfelves bring flaves cheaper to mar- 
ket than any in the Britifli eftablifhments. 

Previous to the exchange which takes place be- 
tween the European and the African trader, there 
is a continued chain of merchants at different di- 
ftances, up the country, who fend them down 

T 
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to each others hands, from diftant places, yet uQex« 
plored bj any white. Though the trade upon th^ 
coaft is regular and conftant, I am forry that, from 
deficiency of accounts, I have not been able to pro- 
cure a precife eftipiate of all the Afiricans who have 
been, fince the firft commencement of thefe fettle- 
ments, tranfported into the Britilh Weft Indies. I 
ihall, however, lay before the reader all the infor- 
mation I have been able to colledl ; and he may 
probably be enabled, by his fagacity, to guefs at a 
number not very remote from fad. 

It has been ftrongly aflerted by the enemies of the 
Have trade, and never denied by its abettors, that, 
from 1680 and 1700, no le& tl^an 300,000 Africans 
were reduced to flavery by-Botilh merchants. From 
the latter period till 1786, there were taken from 
Africa in all -610,000 into the fingle ifland of Ja- 
maica. A proper eRimation may be formed in the 
reader's mind of the number es^ported, during the 
fame period, to the fouthern provinces of Nprth A- 
jnerica, as well as the Windward IHands. Reckon- 
ing on thefe grounds, we may fafely fix the whole 
number of negroes imported from 16S6 till 1786, at 
9,130,000. This is a fmaller calculation than is ufu- 
ally made, but I apprehend it is founded in truth. 

It fcems, that before the period of the American 
war, the flave trade had come to its higheft pitch. 
The following has been given to the public as aq 
accurate account of the fhips which (ailed from Eng- 
land to the coaft of Africa, in 1771, and pf th? 
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iiftT«ft, for \?hich they were provided. It$ authenti- 
city I believe unimpeachable. 

Ships. Ncgrocf. 

for 3310 

^•^ ZI960 

■^ 75^5 

— 43301 

— 1050 


To Senegambia, 

40 

••^ Windward Goaft, - 

56 

—. GM Goaft, 

29 

— Bight of Benin, - 

63 

i-~ Angola, 

4 


^im 


Total, 192 —A 47146 

Of the above 192 ihips Negroes. 

io7 Ikiled from Liverpool, fot -^ ^9250 

58 front London, for * 8136 

23 -— t' from Briftol, for • 8 8 to 

4 ■ from L^ncafter, for - 950 

tn the yeat 1772 failed from Great Britain, for 
the Aiiican coaft, 

175 vefiels, having goods on board, va* 




lued at 

L. 866394 II 

3 

*773 - 

Hi 

- ditto 

688110 10 

II 

2774 - 

m 

167 

- ditto 

846525 la 

5 

«77S - 

152 

. ditto 

786168 a 

8 

1776 - 

lOZ 

- ditto 

470779 I 

X 

1777 " 

58 

. ditto 

239218 3 



2778 - 

41 

. ditto 

- I54d86 z 

10 

1779 - 

28 

. ditto 

159217 19 

7 


Tlus evident falling off can be afcribed to no 

Tij 
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Other caufe than the unfortuaate Americafr war. 
After the termination q£ it, the trade aflUjtned ^ 
briiker turn ; as appears by the following account 
of the negroes imported into and exported from the 
Britifli Weft India fettleracnts, from 1783 to 1787, 
a fpace of five years, • 

■ 

Year. No. offliips. Toot Negroes imp. Negr.exp. Negr.reUiociL 

1783 . 38 - 5455 - 16208 - 809 * 15399' 

1784 .- 93 - 13301 - 28550 - 5263 • 23287 
^7^5 • 73 - 10730 - ^1598 - 5018 - 16580 

1786 - 67 - 8070 - 19160 - 4317 - 14845 

1787 - 85. - 121^3 - 21023 - 5366 - 15657 

Of the whole number n'ow anTiually exported from 
Africa, by ttie fubjeds of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Denmark, and Portugal, and the particu- 
lar countries whence fupplied, the following, account 
was tranfmitted by the merchants of Liverpool to 
the Lords of the Privy Council, and it is undoubt- 
edly as authentic and particular a^ return fus can po£- 
fibly be obtained, viz. 

No. of flaves exported. 

By the Britiih, - 38000 


French, - aoooo 

Dutch, " - 4000 

Danes, - - 2000 

Portuguefe, - loooo 


Total, 740oe 


Naoflhve% 

Of wl^ich Gambia furniibes about • 7cx> 

..^_-— -« Ues Delos, and the adjacent rivers, 1500 

From Sierra Leone to Cape Mount, 200a 

Cape Mount to Cape PahnaSt 300a 

— — CapePalmastoCAppolonia, jooo 
^GoldCoafl, - - ipooo 

■ Quitta and Popo, - - 1000 

■ Whidaw, - - 4500 
Porto Novo, Eppee, and Bidagrj, 3500 

" — Lago» and Benin» - 3500 

Bonny and New Calabar, - 14500 

■ Old Calabar and Cameroons^ - 7000 

Gabon and Cape Lopez, - 500 

-• Loango, Melimba, and Cape Renda, 1 3 500 

■ Majumba, Ambris, and Miilbuia, 1000 
*— -— ^ Loango, St. Paul's, and Benguela, 7000 


Total, 74200 

£xtenfive and various as the coail is from whence 
tjiefe natives are taken, it is perhaps impoffible to 
diferiminate between the chara<3er of one nation' 
and that of another. Among flaves there is uni- 
formity of character in every climate on the face 
of the earth, from the fubje6tion to which they ' 
arc yoked, and the total want of opportunity 
to call forth the latent energies of their fouls. Well 
has it been remarked by Homer, that " the day 
which makes a man a llaVe takes away half his 
worth." A perfon, however, who has lived in 


fiich a fituation as to behold and refle& upon the 
moft minute manners of the negro, will be able to 
obferve fome fhades of difttn^lion which flavery 
has not efiaced. After fome obfervations, there* 
fore, on thefe features of difcrimination, I fhall 
proceed to inveftigate the negro character m ge- 
neraL 
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CHAPTER m. 

Mandingoes, or Natives of the Windward Coaft— Mahometan 
Their Wars, Mannersy and Perfons-^Koromantyn Negroes, or 
Negroes of the Gold Coail— Their Ferocioufnefs of Difpofitioii 
displayed in an Account of the Negro Rebellion in Jamaica in 
1760-— Their National MaoBjsrSy Wars, and Superftition»— -Nsir 
tivcs of Whidaw or Fida— Their Good Qualities-r-Natives from 
Benin— Ferbns and Tempers— ^^annibak — Natives of Congo 
and Angola— Survey of the Chara6iers and Difpofitions of N?« 
groei in a State of Slavery., ' 

Over aU Africa to the weftward and northward of 

Sierra Leone, the natives are Mahometans in* their 

religious faith. In Arid imitation of the foufider 

of their religion, they are perpetually at war with 

the nations around them in order to enforce 

their creedi The prifoners, therefore, taken in 

thefe religious wars, cannot furely be faid to be 

faarlhly ufed, when it is fo likely they would fuffer 

death from the vengeance of their enemies were 

they not ranfomed by the fadories. I am inclined 

to fuppofe that, when they fight among themfelves, 

the Mandingoes are impelled by lucrative motives, 

that is, to ferve the merchants on the coaft with 

fuch prifoners as they can furprife and take. Thefe 

they carry down from great diftances to the fea- 

coaft, and difpofe of to the bed advantage ♦. 


* This Mr. Edwards relates upon the authority of a flare from 
whofe mouth he wrote down the relation. The (lave bimfdf had 
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The Mandingoes, though divided into maDy 
tribes, very different in appearance, have yet a na- 
tional conformation of perform, and ealily known 
from the natives of a different part of Africa. Some 
tribes among them are tall above the common rate 
of negroes. It 19 remarkable in all the Mandin- 
goes, that they are lefs difgufting in features, and 
more free from a fetid fmell, than any other Afri- 
cans. They are, with all thefe good qualities, in- 
different performers of any work they are fet to. 

The Koromantyn negroes come next under 
confideration. Their charaderiftic diitindion is a 
firmnefs of body aod mind, which modern ideas of 
fuperiority would denominate ferocioufnefs, but 
which th^ ancients would have called by the ap* 
propriate term that comprehends all theTirfues. 
They encounter danger and death without feem- 
ing to fhrink. They have conftitutions fitted for the 
levereft labour, and from cufton) appear not averfe 
to crnploymcnt. Of thefe negroes there are many 


been kidnapped by fome of the Mandingoes, and fold to a (hip 
bound for Jamaica. Having left hi» country very young, he could 
not relate many circumftanccs about the peculiar manners of the 
itttives» but recoUeAed that they pradifed circumcifion, and were 
exceedingly fuperftitious. He chanted a fentcnce which Mr. Ed- 
wards fuppofed to be the Arabic La lUa ill Ilia (there is no God 
but God) in the Alcoran. On Friday, he faid, they fafted with 
great devotion, and (in his own phrafe) it was a*taoft held a (into 
fwallow their fpittle on that day. Mr. Edwards alfo re]|ites that 
he had another fcrvant who could write the Arabic alphabet very 
beautifully and exa6^1y, and fome fele^l palTages of the Alcoran. 

4 
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Vho, in being reduced to Wed Indian flavery, 
only make a change of mailers, as thofe whom I 
queftioned mod minutely on the fubjed, and on 
whofe veracity I could principally depend, infornv 
ed me that they had heed fold by their owners 
to the Guinea traders. But in the private wars of 
one ftate with another among thefe Korbmahtyn 
Africans, it miift frequently happen that thofe of 
faperior ftation, and who are themfelves pofleflbrs 
of ilaves, ihould be taken in bstttle. That fuch 
people, wheii fold into flavery, fliould manifeft the 
inoft enterprifing attempts to take vengeance on 
their e^flavers, is not to be wondered at. We find^ 
accordingly, that not many years ago, when a re- 
bellion broke out in Jamaica, 4n 176!, it was infti-. 
gated and led on by an intrepid negro of this de-*^ 
fcription, who had beeil a chief in his own cduntry 
on the coaft. It broke out on the frontiers of St;. 
Mary's parilh, and had not great courage and con*> 
dudl been difplayed on this occafion by a gentle** 

man who refided in that quarter, Mr. Zachary 

• 

Bayly, it cannot be doubted but that the revolt 
would have been wide and dellrudive. We (hould 
not omit mentioning a fad which occurred at this 
period, and which refleds' much honour upon the 
infurgents themfelves, as well as on the individual 
to whom the ad of generofity was.lhown. Abra- 
ham Fletcher was the overfeer on the eftate of the 
above mentioned gentleman, Mr. Bayly, and during 
all his adminiilration had behaved to the negroes 
with juftice and humanity. We have feldom feen 
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thefe virtues refpeded by barbarous men during ar 
period of revolt. Their mind& are fo harailed by 
the emotions of fear and revenge, that they forget 
to difcriminate the innocent from the guilty. This 
was not/ however, the cafe with the Koromantyn 
rebels. They bad Fletcher in tbeir pofleffion ; an<{ 
had his pad conduft been in any ihape deferving 
of reproach, he muft have feverely atoned for it 
now ; but in confideration of his good quaUties, they 
gave him his life. They did not, however, conti-- 
nue in the difplay of fuch moderation : Proceeding 
to Port Maria, they provided therafelves with am- 
munition and arms, and being joined in their route 
by feveral companies of their countrymen, proceed- 
ed by the highway to the interior of the country^ 
carrying murder and deftrudlion as they went. la 
the mean time, Mr. Bayly, who had in vain endea- 
voured to approach and pacify them, by applying 
perfuafion inftead of force, finding there was no 
fafety but in fevere meafures, coUeded a body of 
TOO whites abd faithful blacks, and fending round 
the plantations to alarm the inhabitants of their 
danger, led on his party to retaliate hoflilities on 
the rebels. He came up with them at laft, attack- 
ed them, and taking many prifoners, drove the 
reft into the woods. By another party that went 
out in purfuit of the negroes, Tacky, the Koro- 
mantyn chief, who had roufed up and led on his 
countrymen to revolt, was killed in a ikirmifli. 
Some dreadful examples were then made of fuch 
as were taken and convided of being engaged in 
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the maflkcres which had /bieen perpetrated. Of 
three that fufiered mod feverely, one was burnt 
alive, the other two were hung in chains alive, and 
left to periih in that difmal fituation. With afto- 
niihing firmnefs did thefe unfortunate vi<$tims ^brave 
the fevcrity of their punifhments. The two, in 
particular, who were expofed in chains, though nine 
days lingering in hunger and pain, feemed unaffec- 
ted by their hardihip, and even mixed with the 
converfation of the furrounding negroes. Oh the 
fcvcnth day, when one would fuppofe their torture 
to have become intei^e, they were obferved tp 
laugh immoderately at ;fomethihg that was faid. 

To what {hall we afcribe this iron fortitude of 
mind ? Undoubtedly to their manners, and the un* 
limited -barbarity whidi the favage poflefibrs of 
fiaves on the coaft of Africa eacercife over their fub- 
jeds. Accuftomed to the horrors of war from their 
infancy, inured to hardfhip by the feverities th^y 
endure« and taught to look upon death and cruel- 
ties, till thefe lofe the power of impreffing them, 
they grow regardlefs of life, and unfeeUng for them- 
felves and others. Their barbarity is not confined 
to their prifoners * ; the father is batbaroufly fevere 
to his children, and the friends of the deceafed hu£- 
ban J facriflce, without remorfe, his wives and flaves 
at his burial. 

It is true, however, that, when they revolve tp 


• The ufual mode of treating thefe is, to tear away the ufid^r 
}av7> and leave (hem to expire in that ^adfid fituatioa. 


\ 
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humane mailers in the Weft Indies, they graduall]^ 
lofe that contempt for death, and, from adluaUy ad- 
vancing higher in the fcale of happinefs, grow lefs 
ferocioufly cruel, and more attached to exiftence. 
A Jamaica gentleman vifiting a fick-Koromantyi) 
negro, afked him why he was afraid to die ? The 
negro, in broken Engliih, replied, that, in his own 
country, he ufed to defpife death ; but fince he came 
to the Weft Indies, had learnt to know the value of 
life. • 

At a very early period of life does this fuperior 
hardineis of mind and body difcover itfelf in the 
Koromantyn negro. A gentleman in Jamaica, 
who had purchafed twenty young Africans, ten Ko- 
romantyns, and ten £boes, ordered them to be 
marked with si lilver brand on the breaft. The 
operation is by no means fevere; for the filver 
being dipped in the fpirits of wine, and applied to 
the (kin, the pain is of no continuance. But the 
Eboes believing it to be exceflively painful, fcreamed 
out in terror, and the gentleman defifted from the 
operation. The Koromantyn ypaths, to manifcft 
their contempt of the operation, voluntarily ftept 
up, and underwent the impreflion withqut fymptoms 
of apprebeniion. 

Whatever inhumanity thefe people may difplay 
when they have an opportunity of revenge, 1 think 
it indifputably evident, that they frequently difcover 
marks of a truly energetic mind, which, it is to be 
regretted, has no opportunities of exercifing itfelf in 
generous and noble virtues while kept in a date of 


I 
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(ubje^on. I fhall conclude my obfenrations with 
giving a concife account of their religious tenets. 

They believe in a Supreme Being, the God of the 
Heavens, and the Creator of the Univerfe, whom 
they denominate Accompong, They pray to hint 
and adore him ; but offer no Sacrifices along will) 
their worfliip* 

To the god of the earth, AJfaru^ they offer the 
fhi|ts of the ground ; to Iphoa they facrifice a hog ; 
apd to Obboneyy their malicious diety, they offer up 
human facrifices, captive$ of flaves. 

They have their houfehold gods, li}ce the ancients, 
who is fuppofed to have been once a human being 
like themfelves. To thefe they facrifice a cock or 
a goat, upon the grave where they are fuppofed to 
have been buried, and then relax themfelves in a 
fecial feftival. 

Their oaths are adminiftered in a manner very 
jmpreffive to a fuperftitious mind. The perfon 
fworn drinks water mi^ed with human blood an4 
earth from the grave of a near friend, wifhing that 
his belly may burft, and his bones rot, if he fpeak not 
truth. It ftrongly refembles the oath of bitter water 
among the Ifraelites. 

The negroes of Whidaw or Fida arc beyond 
doubt the mod valuahfe negroes imported to our 
iflands. They engage in every work with alacrity ; 
and, from being accuilomed to agriculture at home, 
are ufeful labourers of the ground. They have not 
the fierce temper of the people laft defchbed, and 
are alfo happily free from the melancholy qaft of 
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temper fo prevalent among the Eboei. We are toI4 
that the kingdom of Whidaw is induftrioufly culti* 
vated, and is covered with villages and farms. 

In their contempt of pain and death they are 
widely different from the Koromantyns. They 
hear not the very name of death without an emotion; 
and it is accounted a mark of rudenefs, and feverely 
punilhable, to mention the tero^ in prefence of a 
refpedable perfonage. They fubmit to the authori* 
ty of the Weil Indian pofieflbr with patience and 
complacency, efteeming it the duty of their mafter 
to punilh, and their's to obey. 

^mong many of the Whidaw negroes, and in 
particular the tribe called Nagoes, circumcifion is 
pradlifed; but there are a nuipber of tribes who 
know nothing of fuch a cuftom. 

The Eboes, or Mocoes, are the na^ves of Benin, 
a vaft coaft, 3000 miles in length. The complexion 
of this people is univedally fickly, and the coofor- 
mation of the facebeaxs a ftrong refemblance to the 
baboon. Natural hiftorians have remarked, that 
man is mote obtufe in the figure of the lower part 
of his face than any other ancn^l ; but that the 
greater obtufenefs in the face of an European indi« 
cates in him a fuperiority of mental powers, or that 
the Eboe may confequently be confidered as akin 
to the intelleA as well as the vifage of the baboon, 
is a conclufion I am not warranted to draw. 

The defponding temper of the Eboe makes him 
lefs valuable to a mafter than the race formerly de- 
jtcribed; for, when in.dangerof hardfliip, or feverity 


of puni{hTn€nt» they prefer a voluntary death to en-. 
during it. From the loelahcholy dejection appa- 
rent in the countenances of thefe people, a fpe£ta<- 
tor would be apt to conclude them more refined in 
their difpofitions than any other tribe. But the 
reader will be convinced to the contrary, when he 
learns that, fo far from being civibzed, the Mocoes^, 
in their own cotintry, are habituaRy cannibals. This 
fsL&. is evidenced by the confeffion of a Mocoe Have, 
who acknowledged that he had frequently fhared 
fuch repafts ; and by the well known trial of two 
negroes in Antigua, who, in 1770, were tried and 
condemned for murdering and devouring a fellow 
ilave. 

The Eboes are grofsly faperftitious in their reli - 
gious belief, the lizard being one of their firft-rate 
divinities. The prefence of this animal is held fo 
facred, that every violation of its dignity is punifhed 
as a crime. An unfortunate inftance of this was 
met with in 1787, when two feamen of a vefle! 
trading to that coaft went alhore for water, and, by 
accident, killed a Guiana-lizard. They were inftantljr 
fdzed and adjudged to die. A ranfom was offered, 
but not fufficient to (atisfy the avidity of the Mocoes, 
who iniifted on a larger fum. The captain (cer- 
tainly no very humane man) did not choofe to pur- 
chafe their lives at fo dear a rate, and accordingly 
abandoned them to the mercy of the natives. What 
became of them was never known. 

The negroes of Congo and Angola come next to 
be confidered. Their charat^er is not ftrongly 
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marked : They are flendcr and lightly, with tery 
black hair and fkin. Frory their mildnefs and doU 
cility they are moil ufeful as dome{tics« They are 
alfo honefter and more ingenious than the generality 
of other Africans. 

We have mentioned before, that whatever na- 
tional traits the negroes of different parts of Africa 
may have, they are, by their fituation as Haves, in a 
great meafure reduced to one common (iandard of 
debafement. We (hall therefore proceed to em- 
brace the whole varieties of the negro character ini 
one defcription. 

It is true, the Koromantyii negroes, as was for* 
raerly mentioned, are a brave people, fpeakingof 
them comparatively with their brother Africans ;- 
but the oppofite qualities feem generally predomi- 
nant in the negro mind. The African has no caki* 
dour in his difpolitions» When aiked a qutftion, he 
heficates, and anfwers circuitouily, that he may have 
time to prepare a convenient reply. In thieving 
they arc equally expert as in prevarication. 

This propenfity to vices of the vilcft nature is 
undoubtedly the refult of their flavery. Still they 
ar^ indebted tp that fame caufe for one of the moft 
amiable qualities in the human heart ; I mean the 
compaflion they feel for companions in the fame 
diftrefs with themfelves. The man who has been a 
ihipmate with the negro during his pafiage from 
Africa, becomes bis dear and inviolable. friend ; and 
even the name Shipmate exprefles among them 
every tendet idea of regard. Within this fphere, 
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liowever, the benevolence of the negro ia generally 
confined. To each other they are inexorably fe* 
vere when an opportunity prefents. Should a young, 
negro become the apprentice of an old one, no 
y^oxds can ezprefs the mifery he endures from the 
nercilefs barbarity of his countryman. 

Nor are they more humane even to theaffec* 
tionately faithful dog which follows them. Every 
negro feems provided with an animal of this fpe* 
cies, merely for the purpofe of venting his malice 
on a being who pannot retort an injui^. It is very 
remarkable, that the poor animal itfelf grows con- 
fcious that he h9» become the (lave of a flave. His 
generous nature is degraded ; he lofes all his fpor- 
tire gambols, and grows, fullen, crouching, and fu- 
ipicious. 

^ftorians, fsnd to defcribe every thing in its 
moft fifing colours, reprefept the negro as fuf- 
peptible of thp paffion of love in a ftrong and fublj- 
mated degree. Monfieur de Chanvalon exclaims, 
^* Love, the child of nature, to whom fhe intrufts her 
f* prefervation, whofe progrefs no difficulties can re- 
tard, and who triumphs even in chains, infpires 
the negro amid all his mifery. No perils can 
'* abate, nor impending punifhments reftrain, the ar- 
^ dour of his paffion. He leaves his mailer's habi- 
" Ution by night, and, traverfing the wildemefs, dif- 
'* regardful of its noxious inhabitants, feeks a refuge 
^ from his forrows in the bofom of his faithful and 
*• affedionate miftrefs." 

But this defcripti^n is as extravagant as it is elo- 
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quent. If by love we mean that fondnefs for an 
individual objeft, heightened by fcntiment, and re- 
fined by efteem^ I am afraid the negro will be found 
wholly defeftive in fuch a paffion. Notwithftand- 
ing all that has been faid upon the propriety of in- 
ftituting marriage in the Weft Indies, I am alTured 
that the negro would regard a permanent connedlion 
of this nature as the fevereft punifhment ^ou could 
inflid. If, on the other hand, we mean by love the 
animal inftind which blindly impels to gratifica- 
tion of this inftinft, the negro has a fufficient fhare. 
. They indulge this paffion without referve or limita* 
tion, conlidering the change of its objefts as a ne- 
ceflary requifite to the completion of enjoyment. 

It is true, indeed, in old age they begin to lofe 
this prediledion for change, and the attachment 
which began in defire, is by habit converted into 
friendfhip. Their old age thus becomes comfort- 
able from a mutual exchange of good offices. 

Indeed, conlidering all circumftances, the old age 
of a negro is eafy and happy. The duty of the 
men is to guard the provifi on grounds of the wo- 
men, and to minifter to the fick. The aged negro, 
in addition to the alleviation of his work, at the 
fame time enjoys a refpeil from his coyntrymen 
highly gratifying to his pride, and a tenderneis of 
ufa^e very conducive to his comfort. Sad muft the 
times be, when he is fuffered to want. Amid all the 
barbarity of the African charadler, the virtue of 
.refpedt for age ihines forth with a luftre which 
^Imoft excufes his vices. It is held as a ftrong an^ 
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iacred duty, which it were impious to dmit, and but 
common juftice to perfonn. From this tendemefi 
to old age, it happens that inftances of longevity^ 
almoft inconfiftent with fuch a warm latitude, are 
frequent here. At Savannah la Mar in Jamaica, a 
black woman died, in 1792, at the extreme age of 
120 yearsi 

The fondnefs which the negro difcovers to be 
diftinguifiied as an oratoi*, is a remarkable propen« 
fity in his chara£ter. They delight in fet fpeeches, 
which have ufually very fatiguing prefaces ; and if 
you grant them a hearing, they will amufe you at 
^eat length on their own merits, hardfhips, and 
circumilances. Much, however, as they are addicted 
to circumlocution, they often comprefs their mean- 
ing into ftrong and aftoniihing fentences *• 

It is a prevalent opinion in Europe, that the 
African ear is pecxiliarly conflruded for mufic, but 
the aflerUon is plainly unjuft ; for I believe there 
will hardly be found an inftance of a negro having 
been a capital performer in muiic, though much 
pains have often been ufed to inftrud them in the 
fcience. In fad, they prefer loudnefs to harmony^ 
and are more delighted with their native potanga^ 
a difmal founding guittar with four notes; the 

-a i i 

* Mr. Edwards gives an inftance of ^is in a negro, who, after 
noich fatigue, was fleeping on the floor befide him while he wais 
finifiiing a letter, and who could not be awakened by his repeated 
calls* Another fervant attempted to roufe him, and exclaimed, 
^ Tou uo beat* majfa.^* To which he repfied, opcnin'g his eyes and 
ckling thtm again,' '* SUfp hah no mq/fa (fleep has no mafter)." 
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duDdo, or tabor; and thdr goombay, wlu^ is a 
harih ruftic dram. Their fongs no waj poedeal, 
are fung extempore. Their tun^ are various, and 
though not fine, have yet a pkafing vein of melan. 
choly. Songs of a different eaft are fong at tiieh 
feftivals ; thefe arc either fatirical or abounding ill 
obfcenitj, and accompanied viiih dances equally 
indecent. 

At /he funeral of a refpeifled friend, they exerciir 
themfisltes in a martial dance, fomewhat akin to the 
pyrrhic of the ancients, and accompany the cere- 
nioiiy with loud and warlike muik. From this de- 
monft ration of joy may have probably originated 
the rooted opinion among Europeans, diat the 
negroes regard death as a happy event, and look for- 
ward to their deliverance from flavery and life with 
a fatisfied eye. I am well aware^ however, that they 
confider death as no fuch welcome vifitation ; and 
that with all the evils of their Hie, they wifli to ftay 
as long as poflible from the ftate of bliis wUch they 
are imagined to anticipate. Among ne^Kies any 
time refident in the Weft Indies, fuicide m loueh; 
kfs frequent- than among free and refined Britons. 
When fuch a crime is ever perpetrated, they never 
fpeak of it as- an adion of ptudeoee or refolution,, 
but afcribe k to- the inftigatioas ef the evil fpbit 
Obeab. 

The mention of this name induces me to take 
notice of a very prevalent belief among the n^roes. 
I cannot do this in a better manner than by infert- 
ing entire the report of the agent of Jamaics^ to the. 
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»ama>i fito nw8 mppokited to examine intt the fliare 
Va^, add which was, I beheve, di^overed by Mr. 
Long. 

*^ The term Obeah, Obiab, or Obia (for ic is Ta« 
riouflj written) we conceive to be the adjeftive, and 
Obe or Obi the noon fubftantive ; and that by the 
trordsObia-men or wonien,are meant thofe whoprac* 
ttfsObi. The origin ofthe term we ihonld.coniideraff 
.of ao importance in our anfwer to the queftions pro- 
pofed, a^ in iearch of it, we were not led to diiqui£f- 
tioas t}mt are highly gratifying to curiofity. From 
the learned Mr« Bryant's commentary upon the 
word Opb, we obtain a very probable etymology of 
the tecra*-*^* A ferpent, in the Egyptian language,^ 
** waa caUed Ob or Aub."--'* Obion is ftiU the 
** Egyptian name for a ierpent."-^'* MofeSf in the 
*; name of God, forbids the Ifraelites ever to inquire 
*^ of the demon Ob, which is tranflated m our Bifale 
^ Charmer or Wizard, Divinator aut Sorcilegus/'«-« 
^ The woman at Endor is called Oub or Ob, traiif<» 
^lated Pythpniffii; and Oubaios (he citea from 
^ Horus Apollo) was the name of the bafilifk or 
f* royal ferpent, emblem of the fun, and an ancient 
^ oracular dehy of Africa." This derivation, which 
applies to one particular fed, the remnant probably 
df a very celebrated religious order in remote ages^ 
is sow become in Jamaica the general term to de* 
note thofe Africans who in that ifland pradife witch- 
craft or forcery, comprehending alft> the clafs of 
what are called MyaLmen^ pr thofe who, by means 
of a narcotic potion, made with the juice of an bei^ 
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(faid to be the branched calalue or fpecie< of ^ 
lanum) which occafions a trance or profound fleep 
of a certain duration, endeavour ^o convince the de- 
luded fpedators of their power to reanimate dead 
bodies. 

** As &r as we are able to decide from our own 
experience and information when we lived in the 
ifland, and from the current teflimony of all the 
negroes we have ever converfed with on the fub* 
jefi, the profeilbrs of Obi are, and always were, na-» 
^ves of Africa, and none other; and they have 
brought the fcience with them from thence to Ja<. 
maica, where it is fo univerfally pradiifed,- that we 
beUeve there are few of the large eftates pofleffing: 
native Africans, which have not one or more of 
them. The oldeit and moft crafty are thofe who 
ufually attrad the greateft devotion and confidence ; 
thofe whofe hoary heads, and a fomewhat peculiarly 
harlh and forbidding in their afped, together with 
fome (kill in plants of the medicinal and poifonous 
^cieSk have qualified them for (uccefsful impofition 
upon the weak and credulous. The negroes in ge- 
neral, whether Africans or Creoles, revere, confult, 
and fear them; to thefe oracles they refort, and 
with the mod implicit faith upon all occafions, 
whether for the cure of diforders, the obtaining re« 
venge for injuries or infults, the conciliating of fa-^ 
vour, the difcovery and punilhment of the thief or 
the adulterer, and the predidion of future events^ 
The trade which thefe impoftors carry on is ez^ 
tremely lucrative ; they manufacture and fell tbeit 
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adapted to different cafes and at different 
prices. A vail of myftery is ftudioufly thrown over 
their incantations, to which the midnight hoars are 
allotted, and every precaution is taken td conceal 
them from the knowledge and difcovery of the 
v^hite people. The deluded negroes, who thoroughly 
believe in their fupernatural power, become the 
willing accomplices in this concealment, and the 
ftouteft among them tremble at the very fight of the 
ragged bundle, the bottle or the egg-fhells; which 
are fiuck in the thatch or hung over the door of • a 
hut, or upon the branch of a plaintain. tree, to deter 
marauders. In cafes of poifon, the natural efieds 
of it are by the? ignorant negroes afcribed entirely 
. to the potent workings of Obi. The wifer negroes 
hefitate to reveal their fufpicions, through a dread 
of incurring the terrible vengeance which is fulmi« 
nated by the Obeah-men againft any who fhould 
betray them: it is very difficult therefore for th6 
white proprietor to diftinguifti the Obeah profefibr 
from any other negro upon his plantation ; and fo 
in&tuated are the blacks in general, that but few 
inftances occur of their having aflumed courage 
enough to impeach tbefe mifcreants. With minds 
fo firmly prepoflefled, they no fooner find Obi fet 
for them near the door of their houfe, or in the path 
which leads to it, than they give tbemfelves up for 
loll. When a negro is robbed of a fowl or a hog, 
he applies diredlly to the Obeah man or woman ; it is 
then made known among his fellow blacks, that Obi 
|8 fet for the thief; an4 as fopn as the latter hears 
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the dreadful news, his terrified imagination bc|^ 
to work, no refource is left but ia tl^e fuperioi 
i^Ul of foinc mdre eminent Obeah»man of the 
neighbourhood, who ipay a>untera6l the ijiagic&l 
operations of the other ; but if no one cafi b^ found 
of higher rank and ability, or if, after gaining fuch 
an ally, he ihould dill fancy hirofelf a^^ed^ he 
prefently falls into a decline, under the inceflant 
horror of impending calamities. The llightefl 
painful fenfation in the head, the bowek, or any 
other part, any cafual lofs or hurt, confirms his apr 
prehenfions, and be believes himfelf the devote4 
vidim of an invifible and irrefiftible agency. I^eep, 
appetite, and cheerfulnefs foriake him, his flrengtlf 
(decays, his difturbed imagination is haunted with? 
out refpite, his features wear the fettled gloom of 
defpondency : dirt, or any other unwhplefome fub* 
fiance, become his only food, he coiltradls a morbid 
habit of body, and gradually finks into the grave. 
A negrQ, who is taken ill, inquires of the Obeah- 
man the caufe of hii ficknefs, whether it will prove 
mortal or not, and within what time he ftiall die 
or recover? The oracle generally defcribes the 
difiemper to the malice of fome particular perfon 
by name, and advifes to fet Obi for that perfon j 
but if no hopes are given of recovery, immediate 
defpalr takes place, which no medicine can remove, 
and death is the certain con&quence. Thofe ano^ 
malous fymptoms which originate from caufet 
deeply rooted in the mind, fuch as the terrors of 
Obiy or from poifons, whofe operation is flow an^ 
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intricate, ifrili baffle tite Ikill of the ablef! phy* 
fician. 

** Confidering the multitude of occafions wfakh 
may foroToke the negroes to exercife the powers of 
Obi agamft each other, and the aftoniihing in-t 
fluence of this fuperftition upon their minds, we 
cannot but * attribute a very confiderable portion 
of the annual mortality among the negKbes of 
Jamaica to this fafcinating mifchief. 

'* The Obi is ufually compofed of a farrago of 

materials, moft of which are enumerated in the 

Jamaica law, viz. ^* Blood, feathers, parrots beaks^ 

** dogs teeth, alligators teeth, broken bottles/ grave* 

** dirt, rum, and egg-fliells." 

*^ With a view to illuffarate the defcription we 
have given of this pradtice, and its common effe£ls» 
we have fubjoined a few examples out of the very 
great number which have occurred in Jamaica ; 
not tfiat they are peculiar to that ifland only, lor 
we believe fimilar examples may be found in other 
Weft India colonies. Pere Labat, in his hiftory 
of M artinico, has mentioned fome which are very 
remarkable. 

•* It may. feem extraordinary, that a praftice 
alleged to be fo frequent in Jamaica ihould not 
have received an earlier check from the legifla- 
ture. The truth is, that the (kill of fome negroes, 
in the art of poifoning, has been noticed ever fince 
the colonifts became much acquainted with them. 
Sloa'ne and Barham, who pradifed phyfic in Ja*- 
maica in the laft century, have mentioned parti^ 
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cqJar inftanccs of it. The fecret and infi^ous 
manner in which this crime is generally perpe^ 
tratedy makes the legal proof of it extremely di& 
ficult. §ufpicions therefore have been frequent, 
but detedions rare ; tbefe murderers have fome- 
times been brought to juftice, but it is reafonable 
to believe that a far greater number have efcaped 
with impunity. In regard to the other and more 
cpmmon tricks of Obi, fuch as hanging up feathers, 
bottles, egg-fhdls, &c. &c. in order to intimidate 
negroes of a thieviih difpofition from plundering huts, 
hog*ftyes, or provifion- grounds, thefe were laugh- 
ed at by the white inhabitants as harmlefs llrata^ 
gems, contrived by the more (agacious, for deter« 
ring the more fimple and fuperilitious blacks,^ ao4 
ferving for much the fame purpofe as the fcare* 
crows which are in general ufed among our EngUfli 
farmers ^nd gardeners. But in the year 1760, 
when a very formidable infurredion of the Koro- 
mantyn or Gold Cpaft negroes broke out in the 
parifli of St. Mary, and fpread through almoft 
every other diftrid of the iiland, an old Koro- 
mantyn negro, the chief inftigator and oracle of 
the infurgents in that parifh, who had adminiftered 
the fetiih or folemn oat^ to the confpirators, and 
fumifhed them with a magical preparation which 
was to render them invulnerable, was fortunately 
apprehended, conviSed, and hung up with all hi$ 
feathers and trumperies about him ; and bis eae* 
cution ilruck the infurgents with a general panic^ 
from which they never aftemi'ards recovered, Th« 
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examinations vvliich were taken at that period, firfl: 
opened the eyes of the public to the very dan- 
gerous tendency of the Obeah ptadices, and gave 
birth to the law which was then enadled for their 
fuppreffion and puniihment. £ut neither the 
terror of this law; the ftridl inveftigation which has 
ever fince been made after the profeflors of Obi^ 
nor the many examples of thofe whd from time to 
time have been hanged or tranfport^d, have hi-* 
therto produced the defired efied. We conclude^ 
therefdre, that either this fe&/like dthers in the 
world, hafi flouxiihed under perfecution; or that 
fxefli fupplies are annually introduced from the Afri- 
can lexninariesi 

ne JaSlmnng is the Paper referred to in the 

prece(Ung Account. 

OBEAH PRACTICE. 

*' We have the following Narratives frdni a pldiitet 
in Jftmaica, a gentleman of the ftridteft veracity, 
who is now in London,^ arid ready to attefl the truth 
of them. 

•* Upon retilrning to Jamaica in the ytzt ijj^t 
he found. that a gfeat many o£hii negroes had died 
during bis abfence ; and that of fuch as remained 
alive, at leaft one half were debilitated, bloated, and 
in a very deplorable condition. The mortality con- 
tinued after his arrital, and two or three were fre- 
quently buried in one day ; others were taken ilU 
and began to decline under the fame f;f mptoms/ 
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Every means were tried by medicines^ and the moft 
careful nurfing, to preferve the lires of the feebleft ; 
but in fpite of all his endeavours, this depapulation 
went on for above a twelvemonth longer, with more 
or lefs intermU&on^ and without his being able to 
afcertain the real caiife, though the Obeah pradice 
was ftrongly fufpedled, as well by himfelf, as by the 
dodlor and other white perfons upon the plantation, 
as it was known to have been very common in that 
part of the ifland, and particularly among the ne« 
groes of the Papaw or Popo country. Still he was 
unable to verify his fufpicions, becaufe the patients 
conftantly denied their having any thing to do with 
perfons of that order, or any knowledge of them. 
At length a negrefs, who had been ill for fome time, 
came one day and informed him, that feeling it was 
impoffible for her to live much longer, fhe thought 
herfelf bound in duty, before fhe died, to impart a 
vciy gr^^t fecret, and acquaint him with the true 
caufe of her difbrder, in hopes that the difclofure 
might {HTove the means of flopping that mifchief, 
which had already fwept away fuch a number of her 
fellow-flaves. She proceeded to fay, that her flep- 
mother (a woman of the Popo country, above 80 
years old, but ftill hale and a&ive) had put Obi up- 
on her, as fhe had alfo done upon thofe who had 
lately died ; and that the old woman had pradifed 
Obi for as many years pad as fhe could remember. 
"The other negroes of the plantatioa no fooner 
heard of this impeachment, than they ran in a body 
to their mafler, and confirmed the truth of it, ad- 
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ding, that (he had carried on this bufinds ever iince 
tier arrival from Africa, and was the terro^ of the 
whole neighbouihoodi Upoti this he repaired di^ 
TcAly, with fix white fervants, to the <^woman^8 
lx>ilfe, and forcing open the door, obfenp^mie whole 
infide of the roof (which was of thatch) and every 
crevice of the walls ftuck with the implements of 
her trade, confifting of rags, feathers, bones of cats, 
and a thoufand other articles. Examining further, 
a large earthen pot orjar, clofe covered, was found 
concealed under heri)ed. It contained a prodigi* 
ous quantity of round balls of earth or clay of vari- 
ous dimenfions, large and fmall, whitened on the out- 
fide, and varioufly* compounded, fome with hair and 
rags, or feathers of all forts, and ftrongly bound with 
twine ; others blended with the upper fedion of the 
ikuUs ofcats, or ftuck round with cats teeth and 
claws, or with human or dogs teeth, and fome glafs 
beads of different colours ; there were alio a great 
many egg- (hells fiUed with a vifcous or gummy 
iiibftance, the qualities of which he neglected to ex- 
amine, and many little bags ftuffed with a variety of 
articles, the particulars of which cannot at this di< 
ftance'c^ time be recolleded. The houfe was in- 
ftantly pulled down, and with the whole of its con- 
tents committed to the flames, amidll the general 
acclamations of all his other negroes. In regard to 
the old woman, he declined bringing her to trial 
under the law of the illand, which would have pu- 
niflied her with death ; but, from a principle of hu- 
• manity , delivered her into the hands of a party of 
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Spiniards, who (as (he was thought not incapable c^ 
doing fome trifling kind of work) were verj glad to 
accept and carry her with them to Cuba. From the 
moment of her departure, his negroes feemed aU to 
be anim&ted^with new fpirits, and the malady fpread 
no further aqiong them. . The total of his lofles in 
the courfe of about 15 years preceding the difco- 
very, and imputable folely to the Obeah pradice, he 
eftimates at leaft at 100 negroes. 

OBEAH TRIALS. 

< 

'* Hating received fome further information up^ 

-on this.fubjeft, from another Jamaici gentleman, 

who fat upon two trials, we beg leave to deliver the 

fame in his own words, as a fupplement to what we 

have already had the honour of fubmittin^. 

^* In the year 1760, the influence of the'profeflbrs 
of the Obeah art was fuch, as to induce a great ma^ 
oy of the negro flaves in Jamaica to engage in the 
rebellion which happened in that year, and which 
gave rife to the law which was then made againft 
the pradice of Obi. 

'* Afiurance was given to thefe deluded people, 
that they were to become invulnerable ; and in or- 
der to render them fo, the Obeah men furniflied 
them with a powder, with which they were to rub 
themfelves. 

*' In the firft engagement with the rebels, nine of 
them were killed, acid many prifoners taken ; a- 
mongft the latter was one very intelligent fellow, 
who offered to difclofe many important matters, oof 
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ieoadition that his life fhould be fpared ; which was 
promifed. He then related the a<^ive part which the 
negroes, known among them by the name of Obeah 
men, had taken in propagating the infurre&ipn ; one 
of whom was thereupon apprehended, tH|a (for re- 
bellious confpiracy), convided, and fentenced to 
death. 

f\ N. B. This was the Koromantyn Ob^ah man 
alluded to in oue firft paper. 

^ At the place of execution, he bid defiance to 
the executioner, telling him, that >* it was not in the 
** power of the white people to kill him/' And the 
negroes (fpedators) were greatly perplexed when 
they faw him expire. Upon other Obeah men, who 
were appfehended at that time, various experiments 
were made with ele^cal machines and magic lan- 
terns, but with very little efied, except on one, who, 
after leceiying ibme very fevere Ihocks, acknow- 
ledged that " his mailer's Obi exceeded his own.'' 

** The gentleman from whom we have this ac- 
count, remembers having fat twice on trials of 
Obeah men, who were both conviAed of felling 
their Obeah preparations, which had occafioned the 
death of the parties to whom they bad been admi- 
niftered ; notwithftanding which, the lenity of their 
judges prevailed fo far, that they were only punilhed 
with tranfportation. To prove the fad, two witnef- 
fes were deemed ncceflkry, with corroborating cir^ 
^nmftanc;;." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Means of oli^puning Shves in Africa— Obfenrations thereon— -0^ 
{e6Uon8 to i^tfred and immediate Abolition of the Trade by the 
• Britifh Nation onlywi^The Confequencea of fuck a MLeafure con- 
fidered-— Difpraportion of Sexes in the Negroes amiually iav- 
ported from Africa^— Mode of tmnfporting Negroes^ and kcgu- 
btions recently eftablifhed by A A of F»rIiament-*£ffe£U pJF thofe 
Regulations. 

Ik calculating the fupplies of negroes which might 
probably be coUeded from Africa by the ▼arious 
modes which are faid to be ufed for that purpofe, 
we cannot alfign a greater number than 74,000 in- 
dividuals. It is left, therefore, to inquire by what 
means the remaining number are obtained* In an* 
fwcr to this inquiry, h has been dated by thofe who 
are moft minutely acquainted with the flave tjrade, 
that not only the people upon the coaft, but alfo 
thofe in the interior of Africa, are fubjefted to unli- 
mited tyranny either of a monarchical or ariftocnfti- 
cal kind ; on which account the fubjeded flave very 
frequently, as a punifliment for his crimes, is taken 
to the Guinea merchant, and if refufed, is put to 
death. Thofe fathers who are free themfelves, have 
unlimitfed power over their children ; but in the few 
inftances where fuch power is converted to a bad 
purpofe, the public deteftation is very (Irong againft 
the vender of his children. The free man hiitifelf 
may, by many circumftances, be degraded to- th« 
rank of a flave j fuch as debt, adultery, and the ima- 


giiiiiry ciAme of obi ot witchcraft ; and in cafes of 
this nature, the friends of the abcufed are involved 
in a common fate. 

The above account has been given hj a number 
of witnefles, but their evidence is difputed in matiy 
points by witnefle< no lefs refpeftable. It has beeii 
aflerted by Mr. Penny, among others, that except iri 
the inftance of delinquency, the African mafler is 
not allowed tb take his Have to the market;. and 
chat by inteftine wdr the gfeater plroportioii is pro* 
cured. But Mr. Edwards, by the teftitrionyof feve« 
ral negroes, whom he examined under fuch circiim- 
ftances ai leave no doubt that their evidence could 
i>e falfe, feems to hate fiibilahtiated very diftin£]tly 
the former allegation ; nameljr, that the power and 
the pradifce of felling flaves^ without the imputation 
of a crime, ii common among the African miafters ^. 


* We hare fubjoined a few of the relations' of thofe who were ex- 

adiined. 

Adam, a CoVigd bc^, trtio was ffokn tttna his fathir't hoafe, and 
who^ after being marthed down the country for the fpace of i 
mootb^ waff fold fronri oiie black merchant to another, fometlincs 
for one article, And fotnetimes for another,- tOI he came into .the 
faaodt of the Guinea trader. 

Quaw and Quamina, two brot)iers; aged i8 and ao, frourthe 
Gold Co«ft» on being aikcd the caufe of their being fold^ replied^ 
That their matter was in debt, and that they were fold to relievtf 

him* 

Aiiba, a Gold Coafl girl^ was fold by her mafter, along with fome 
others, for a quantity of linen and other articles. 

Yamoofa, a Chambie youth, was fold by his poifeflbr, along with 
a eoW| (ot a gun and fome other articles, 
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Mr. Edwards examined 25 young perfons of botb 
iexes, of whom 15 confefled they had b^en bom it> 
flavery in their own country, and five faid they 
had been kidnapped from home; and it appeared 
by the accounts of the other fire that they had 
been the prifoners of internal war. It muft be ob- 
served, that the evidence of thefe negroes is highly 
creditable, from its .being taken by Mr. Edwards 
at various times, fo that he had an opportunity of 
difcovering if they enlarged upon the truth by the 
inconfiftency of their narrations. 

Such are the means by which the Weft India 
iflands are fupplied with their African flaves* 
Every feeling mind will no doubt regret the exift« 
ence of a commerce which devotes fo many human 
beings to be expatriated and enflaved; but our hor- 
ror is aflliaged to remember, that of thefe the 
greater proportion only exchange to a milder 
flavery. 

That the trade encourages a fpirit of rapine 
among the natives cannot be denied y at the fame 
time it deferves confideration, whether p&rtially 


01ivcr> from Afientec, aged about 22, was the fon of a free car- 
pj^ter, and had been taken pnfoner in an attack of the Frankees. 
He was transferred through the hands of fix black merchants before 
he was fold to the fhipmailer. 

Edher, a girl from the £bo country, relates. That (he lived aboat 
^ day's journey from the fea coaft ; but being on a viiit to her grand- 
mother, the village was attacked by a body of negroes (ihe know9 
not of what nation) I her grandmother, with the other aged perfont^ 
were put to death, and her£df taken to the coaft, and fold. 
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End iuddenly to abolifh the exiftence of the com«- 
merce would not be produftive of real difadvanta- 
j;cs, in place of effeding the end defired by thofe 
who are eager for fuch ftrong and fpeedy meafures ? 
For folving this important queftion, we muft take 
into yiew, not only the fituatioh of the flaves in 
Africa, but of thofe already in the Weft Indies. 

In the firjl place, It is faife reafoning to fuppofe 
that Britain, withdrawing her (hare from the gene- 
ral demand, will eflfed a decrcafe of the quantity 
brought to the market; for although in other kinds 
of commerce the fupply is generally regulated by 
the demand, yet in this inftance the rule will not 
hold. When two African ftates are at war, the 
captives are dealt with in proportion to their ftrength 
and appearance. The old and infirm are maflacred 
on the fpot; fuch as are able to travel a long 
journey are led to the fea-coaft, and of theie all 
who arc rejeded are immediately put to death. 
From this it appears, that were Britain to withdraw 
her demand, there would be left a fuperabundance 
of about 38,000 every year, who, unlefs bought up 
by other nations, muft inevitably be facrificed to 
the difappointed avarice of the black trader. In- 
ftances, indeed, of this barbarous pradice are £0 
numerous, that they have been frequently perpe- 
trated in fight of our own (hipping ; fo that in this 
cafe the remedy becomes abundantly more horri- 
ble than the difeafe. 

Secondly^ Let an unprejudiced mind refleA upon 
the fituation of the remaining negroes, in the Weft 
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Indies, who are fuppofed to continue in a Hate of 
fervitude. It is a fa£t too little attended to. tba( 
the difparity betweep m$^les and females is fo great 
in thefe iflands, that without a new fupply of wo- 
men the race mull at laft become extindl. Beiide»» 
it flioiild be remembered, tHat numberlefs eftate^ 
are burdened with covenants of <fi(pplying yearly 
to ^ritilh merchants a certain quantity of rum and 
fugar. Fidure, then^ the conditioi) of a \yeft India 
planter perpetqally divined for his covenanted fup- 
ply, and unable, with the utmoll (tretch of his in- 
duilry, to cSkQ. l\is engagement with a decayin^^ 
ftock of labourers. The Daves themfelves will alfo 
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gradually come to feel the hardfhip of fuch an in- 
ilitution. At firft the work of ao is p^rfopned by 
19, tiU at laft the talk of that nun^ber becoiqes the 
talk of a very few. In this cafe, they are cither 
wrought beyond their llr^ngtb, qr they are goaded 
into rebellion, or the plaqter is circumfpribed in 
the ground he lays under cpltivation, and is thus in? 
capacitated fron^ the paymeqt of his juft debts. 
Thefe diftrefles are |iot dra^yn by the imagination^ 
they exifted in Deinerar^, in all their fe verity, at 
the period when the probibitioi) wa^ laid upon im^ 
porting Haves. 

It thus appears evident, that a dired abplition, 
effeded by a lingle nation, would neither abate the 
fale of thofe miferable yidlims who are tranfported 
to the Weft Indies, nor would it attenuate (nay, it 
would Xeverely augment) the hardlhips of thofe 
who are there already, ^n addition to the above 
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^cible arguments, we may add this fingle confix 
deration, which certainly merits very ferious at^- 
tention. As long as the mutual temptation to fell 
^nd to buy flaves continues, there will very proba* 
t>ly be both European purchafers and African ven« 
der§, in fpite of all the decifions even of Europe 
f:pmbined in a fyftem of reftraining it. And it 
iieed hardly be called up to the remembrance of 
fkuy man ip the im^lleil acquainted with the Weft 
Indies^ thfit an attempt towards prohibiting illicit 
importation would be, from the nature pf the coun* 
pry, tmpn^Aicable ^nd abfurd. 

The mode of conveying the Africans from their 
pwn country to the Weft Indies is a fubjeft too im« 
porta^t to. be overlooked* Before entering upon 

■ 

$his Tpsat^ however, I ihall offer a few obfervations 
on tbe difproportion of {exes^ to which I before al- 
luded. Afr. Barnes, a gentleman of very refpedable 
puthority, gives us the following fenfible reafons, 
which may evince that the difparity is not the fault 
of the purchafers, but that it originates from other 
caufes. 

*< The difproportion in the npmber of male and 
^miale flaves exported from Africa, (fays Mr. 
Barnes*) appears to me to be imputable to. tbe three 
following caufes : Firft^To the prafUce of polygamy 
which prevails throughout Africa. Secondly^ To 
fome of the very caufes of ilavery itfelf ; men are 
|Dore apt to commit civil ofiences than women, and 

. f Report of the Coitimittcf of CouncS, 1789, 
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in all fitch cafes, where males and females are m*. 
volved in the fame calamity, the firft caufe ftiU has 
its operation : the young females are kept for wives, 
and the males are fold for flaves. Thirdly^ To the 
circumftance that females become unfit for the Have 
market at a much earlier period than the males. 
A woman, through child-bearing, may appear a 
very exceptionable flave at 2a or 23 years of age, 
whereas a healthy well-made man will 4iot be ob- 
jedted to at 34 or 35 ; confequently, if an equal 
Qumber of males and females of like ages were of« 
fered for fale, a much greater proportion of the fe- 
males would be rejeded on that account only. 
With regard to the queftion, whether the Euro- 
pean traders prefer purchafing males rather than 
females ? I have to obferve, that thojigh it is im- 
poffible to condud the bufinefs, either of a houfe 
or of a plantation, without a number of females, yet 
as the nature of the flave fervice in the Weft Indies 
(being chiefly field labour) requires for the imme« 
diate intereft of the planter, a greater number of 
males, the European trader would of courfe wifli to 
purchafe his aflbrtment according to the proportion 
wanted ; but the fad is, he has not an option in the 
cafe^ for'thc reafons already mentioned ; fo that in. 
moft parts of Africa it is with great difllculty he 
can get as piany faleable females as will fqrm any 
tolerable aflbrtment." 

During the late examination before the Privy 
Council, upon the fubjed of the flave trade, a num- 
ber of fljocking inftan^es were given to prove that 
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the ufage of flaves on board the Guinea (hips was 

inhuman and fevere ; but it has fince appeared, 

that the aflertors of thefe fads were men fo difre- 

fpedable in charader as to give but little recom^ 

mendation to their ftories. It is true, they are con* 

fined in irons, but that feverity is exercifed in no 

greater degree than necelfity requires, and the 

young women and children are not under the fmal- 

left reftraint. They are lodged upon deck between 

clean boards, and their apartments are regularly 

fumigated and cleaned. The greateft attention is 

paid to their health and their diet. Their meals 

are Aich vegetables and grains as they have been 

accuftomed to in their own country, which are 

agreeably feafoned with fauce of meat, fifh, or palm 

oil. Every meal is 9s plentiful as they choofe, and 

if the weather be cold or wet, is accompanied with 

a dram. To conclude, if they Ihould fall iick, 

they are treated with tendernefs and care, and are 

removed either to the captain's cabin or a place 

appointed for their reception in the forecaftle. 

By an ad of the 28th of bis prefent Majefty, 
which has been fince amended, flrid limitations 
have- been made with refped to the proportion of 
the cargo to the flave-ihip. They are alfo obliged 
to be provided with a regularly qualified furgeon, 
and a premium, of a very refpedable amount, is 
held out to the furgeon and the mafler, if there be 
no more than a mortality of two in the hundred at 
the conclufion of their voyage. 

We may form a favourable opinion of the effed 
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of thofe benevolent inftitutions, when it is idtii^ 
tioned as a fingle inftance of the melioration pro^ 
duced, that at Montego Bay, from 1789 to 1791; 
the average lofs of 38 Guineamen was Tome what 
lefs than fevcn per cent. Of thefe, eight were en- 
titled to the full reward of 50 for only two per 
cent, mortality ; two received a half premium, and 
one fchooner had not a fingle lofs during her voy-. 
age. But perhaps a more ftriking illuftration of thef 
point arifes from the fall of the mortality in the 
Weft Indian harbours : Of 9993 negroes imported 
into Montego in the fpace before mentioned, the 
lofs was not quite three-fourths per cent. 

It muil be, however, confefled, that in fpite of 
all thefe precautions a dreadful mortality frequently 
prevails on board the Guinea ihips. The roifcfaief 
muft be afcribed to its proper caufe, which, to thtf 
difgrace of humanity, is nothing elfe than the ava* 
rice of the fhipmafters in purchaiing more than 
their veffel is calculated to accommodate. One 19 
not forry to find that they meet with a very fever<^ 
reward, fince, by fuch injuftice, they frequently 
fruftrate their own hopes ; but to refled that this 
lofs of property is at the expence of fo many inno- 
cent lives, muft aSe£l every feeling mind with hor-^ 
Tor and indignation *. 

Without endeavouring, however, to palliate fuch 
a£ls of iniquity, it may perhaps appear upon in« 


t*» 


* The lofs IS frequently 15 per cent, in the Toyagey and four 
^fid a half at the Weft lodiaa barbovrs*- 
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quiry, that abolition is neither the fole nor the beft 
refource for putting a ftop to the exercife of this 
avaricious barbarity. Regulations have been made, 
Mid have of lat€ been ftremionily rcfnenred, whkh 
feem tabid fair for cflfefting the wifhed for eure. The 
Wefl India planters, upon whom fo much odium hat 
been undefervedly thrown, are whoUy unconcern*^ 
ed wkh any errors that may ariie in the manage- 
meat of the flave cargoes. Oa a late occafioD, they 
evhiced their difintercftednefs ; for the aflembly of 
Jamaica, difiregarding any addition that might be 
made to the price of (laves from the ^€ti of parlia- 
ment pafled in favour of negroes, concurred in the 
{general wifh for correding the errors of the trade, 
and even entered with zeal in the caufe of refbr* 
jnation. 

We have now treated of the means by which 
the Guinea trade]:s are enabled to ilote their fhips, 
and the regulations which have been adopted l)y 
the Britifh parliament for the more comfortable 
conveyance of thefe flaves from the coaft ; it re- 
mains, therefore, to fpeak, in the next chapter, of 
their treatment, fituation, and diftribution among 
the Weft India planters. 
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. CHAPTER V. 

Arrival and Sale in the Weft Indies— Negroea newly. Pqrchaicd-* 
How Difpoied of and Employed— Detail of the- Management 
of Negroes on a Sugar Plantation— -Mode of obtairung them-i- 
Houfes, Clothing, and Medical Care — AbufeB— Late Regiila- 
tions for their Proteftion and Security— Caufcs of their Annual 
l)ecrea£e-~Polygamy, &c.-^Uvery in its Mildeft Form Un- 
friendly to Population— -General Obfenrations— Propoinls for the 
further Meliorating tike Condition of Slaves, with which the fub- 
jc€t concludes. 

W^HEN a Guinea fhip arrives in the Weft Indies, it 
is announced by public advertifement. . The Tales, 
which formerly took p^ace on board tlie ftiip, are 
now (moft properly) conducted on fhore, and 
care is taken that no cruel reparation of relations 
fliould take place. It is obvious, however, that 
notwithftanding the beft intentions, fuch melan- 
choly accidents fhould fpmetimes occur ; .but there 
are feldom inftances of purchafers willingly dividing 
the members of a family. 

To behold a number of human beings, nake.d* 
captive, exiled and expofed for fale, muft, at firft 
fight, affed the mind with melancholy refledtions ; 
but the viAims themfelves feem to be hardly con- 
fcious of their fituation. The circumftance of be- 
ing expofed, is to them no way difagreeable ; they 
have not been accuftomed, under their own intoler- 
able climate, to wear any quantity of clothes, nor 
are they deftUute of decorations, on which they fet 
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a higher value than we ace accuftomed to do on the 
more elegant articles of apparel *. 

In the market they difplay few indications of be- 
ing deeply affe6led with their fate. 'Apprifed of 
the intention of their owners to fell them, they dif- 
play impatience to be purchafed ; and when any 
one of their number is fo unfortunate Us to be re- 
jeded, on account of fome peribnal defedt, the reft 
expreis their derifion by loud and repeated laughter. 

The negro, when fold, is . prorided with the ar- 
ticles whiclk are in future to conftitute his drefs, and 
fent off to the plantation where he is to refide f . 

At this period, they are ufiually configned in dif- 
finent lots as penfioners on the provifion- ground of 
the negroes already fettled, an allowance being made 
for their fubfiftence. At firfl; fight this cuilom may 
appear a harih impofition on the induftry of the 
cftabliOied Have, who maft fhare his hardly-earned 
property with others newly imported. But, on due 
confideration of the cafe, and principally from ap- 
pealing to the choice of the negro, it has been found 
to be rather a £&vour than a difadvantage. The 


* The negroes are alfo fond of imprefling fears upon their faces, 
which they imaginie contribute to their better appearance. Indeed, 
the pra6iice of tattowing is very common among them. Ignorant 
dedaimers on the dave trade have falfely attributed thefe marks to 
the inhumanity of their mailers. 

f In 1 79 1, the prices of negroes were as follow : An able man 
in his prime, 50I. ; an able woman, 49I. ; a young man, 47I. ; a young 
woman, 46L ; boys and giris, from 45I. to 40I. Sterling, befides the 
duty. The practice of marking them is pretty mucb in difufe, 
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who is thus configae4 toJiis putr^^ftge, itad the «!*- 
fbi^icm js per^dly ffopipnocai Op tJkH» fideoftbe 
yqilQC firaoger i( <:oiift^t|$9 ^ rfaov^tipii of Uie iia^ 
W^y of biscpHntryoMe^ ^htcjiioiift oerlainly pieafe 
ippfQ tJb»a tp ^e c4wfigQf4 t(i tbe csfe of ft white ; 
ai34> on th^ pther han4> th^ aid negro is dclightod 
to fpefl(d his ^d f^ anioQg his adopted childneo, 
wboCe focietf oiuft aUo aivftken bjs mind £o a {dea-« 
iiqg lem^mbgiqce of bi^ youthful idfiys. 

The abdvtf pra^e i9 cooBioion to Weft indian 
eftates of aJU kjods ; bitf* in the foUoiving oefledioos, 
I (hall confine mykU cbieiy to tfce ecofxcmy of fu« 
gsp: plantatioQs. On thc^s ^tttfis« the Jabouccn 
afc ufually fepacat^ into tJbnm gaogB. The fiiift 
coafifiis of the jftrongcA individuals^ asen and irodieo, 
of the whole ftocl^, wbofe ooeupadon is to clear dM 
ground, plant and c«^t the canesp and attend thip 
procefs of fugar-oiaking. The fecond £rt confifts 
of the younger negroes and eonvalefeeots, wlio£b 
cbief emfdoyoMsnt is meding, or any fuch light ex* 
ercife. The third group is the children, fuperin* 
tended bj old women^ who pull green meat for the 
cattle, or weed in the garden. 

The firil gang is fummoned before fun-rife to 
their labour^ a|id are attended by a driver. Tbej 
work two or three hours, and then are allowed half 
an hour for breakfaft^ which confifts of boiled roots 
or vegetables, highly feafoned. At noon they are in- 
dulged with two hours of refrefhment. At two 
o^clock they xcfume their taiks, bom which they are 


iy)foti«d nt fpa^t ( aod. if tfadr labour heis keen 
blMrd, dr ibe daf vet, they ftrp gmated nn ailour* 
qm^ ^nmu Thus thtiryvbok hbowt amomits to 
n9 mone tivu ten Jaouis a^y, Sttndijrs and holi. 
ddy » ttseaptf d ^« I( is true, ac die cr o^ feaibn, thej 
aw Q'bHgfid to fobmit to mgUt attendance oa the 
AigarraMikijig ; but from being iifided ioco watches^ 
and f lendfiiUy £ed with iywp and ripe canes, tliqjr 
prefinrye their heahh reooatkaUy >«rril. 

The judicious plan of exciting the iiiduftjy of ditt 
negro, hj affig^ng him a cer^iain portion of kod to 
oikiTate^isnKvfaecDmeexceediogly commooi The 
flam thuft is tranfiaisi^ed into a &rt of teoaot, and 
the ibrphift of hii gains accrue to gratify his palate, 
aod oiotfae hkn wdL In Jaauica, vfaere gnouod 
is plefil7, the cflbdb of this are gvuiiy ftlt ; and to 
psevent the miibhief which might arife firooti ihat 
fooibfii propenfitjf of the negnoes ta rear articles of 
food precatioas bq/cn the hurricaocs, every pf opiietor 
is bonod to have an acre of provifioo-grbaiid &r 
erery flave, ezelufive of the other grants be nmy 


m^ 


* Bcfidet holidays and Saturdays, the negrroes in Jamaica are 
aBpwed one day in a fortn^ht for edtivatiog cficir own gioiind. 
S««ico(tkeaiaUo£ this day to the manuibfiiinng of pomrfe anidei, 
whidkthcy fieUaCike market of Kimgfton. At this pbce they are 
feea to ^flemble on Svmdsiys to the niimber of ten thoufand, where 
they exchange their hand-work for falted beef and iron, or fine linen, 
or ornaments for their wives. There is never an inftance of a mafter 
interfering with theproperty of tbenegr^ whid^hssiiiduftfyfaaaaG* 
quired. 
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The negroes commonly aflembler. their cottagw 
into villages, which, being interfpei&d with fruit 
trees, produce a pleafing profped. 'Whatever idea 
, an Englifhman might form of their huts, they cer- 
tainly are (confidering climate) more cbpifcrtable 
lodgings than the ordinary abodes of the Scotch or 
Iriih peafantry. The building is commonly fiom 
15 to 20 feet in length, and is reared of hard pofts- 
interlined with wattles. The roof is of cocoa or. 
palm leaf, -and completely ibelters it from the rain. 
The bedftead, the table, two or three ftook, a jar, and 
fome calabafhes, compofe the fumjtufe, and theic 
cookery is conduded in the open. air. But bow^. 
ever indifferent the furnittire of the ordinary Have 
may be, the tradefman and domeftic are much ))et* 
ter provided, when their own private property has 
made them independent of their mailer's bounty. 
The clothing of the negro is fupplied by a daily 
allowance of Ofnaburgh linen, woollen cloths, &c. 
from his proprietor. Their common garb is, to be 
fure, far from being good ; but on holidays they 
contrive to appear not only decent, but even 
gaudy. 

A very principal circumftance, and which mud 
greatly conduce to the comfort of the negro, is the 
fegular attention paid to their health. Every planta- 
tion is attended by a ikilful practitioner in the heal* 
ing art ; for the planters being in general men of in- 
formation, do not permit fuch ill-qualified pradi- 
tioners as abound in England. 

The mod loathfome difeafes which are prevalent 
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among the negroes, are the cacaby and the yaws. 
The former is a dreadful diftemper, fuppofed to be 
the leprofy mentioned in fcripture y the latter, which 
18 infedious, if it attack adults, is feldom capable 
of cure ; but children often pafs through it, on 
which account they are frequently inoculated for, 
it like the fmall-pox. 

Befides thefe,. we ought not to omit mentioning 
a fpecies of the tetanus, or lock-jaw, fo fatally in- 
curable among children; and the ftomach-evll, 
more common to thofe advanced in life. The un« 
happy vidim of this diforder feels a continual cra- 
ving for earth, which he eats greedily. It was com- 
mon, at one period, among the brutal overfeers» to 
punifti this propenfity with the lafh. 

Invalids, and women in labour, are accommo- 
dated with hofpitals and nurfes, and, where the 
proprietor is a man of generofity, with even the 
more expeniive cordials that alleviate diftrefs. On 
the whole, make allowance for a few circumftances 
which time will in all probability remedy, and the 
negro flave may be pronounced happier than one 
half the peafantry of Europe. 

The reader who wiihes to draw a parallel be- 
tween the peafant of Europe and the Weft Indian 
flave, cannot. find a more fenfible comparifon than 
what is given by Baron WimpfFen, in letters from 
St. Domingo. , 

Speaking of the negro, " It is certain,** fays that 
author, ** ibat, thanks to the climate,, which re- 
duces ih^ij: wants to a mere trifle ; thanks to edu- 
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catiarr, which feares them ignorattt of fightt Jind 
enjoyments, of ^^hich they can form no ifdea; 
thanks to the thonghtleffnefs of their charafter, 
and the ficklenefs of their humour ; and, lafHy, to 
the intereft which their owners hare in their well- 
doing, the lot of a negro flave, all things confidct- 
ed, and efpecially when he has the happinefs of 
belonging to a mafter who does not meafure his 
hnrhanity hy his avarice, Is preferable to ifatt of 
the peafantry of a great part of Europe.— Let ds 
defcend to particulars. 

*• Without any other property than the uncertain 
retribution of an uncertain labour; or with a pro- 
perty which nothing but the moft adive induftry 
can render equal to his necefBties, the fubfiftencc 
of the peafant, and a family, frequently numerous, 
depends from day to day on accident, on the ftate 
of his health, and on a number of circumftanccs, 
which it cither is riot in his power to forefee, or 
which, if forefeen, prove a new fource of wretched- 
nefs. View him alternately humbled by the pro- 
fperity, always humiliating, c£ his equals ; by the 
pride of his fuperiors ; by the comparifon of his 
poverty with their opidence ; and, finally, by all 
the diftindions which compofe the long chain of 
fubordination, of which he is always the laft link. 

*' He is free, it is true, at leaft he is taught to 
believe foj but what is this liberty fot ft man, who, 
in whatever diredHon he attempts to move, is 
either detained, or pulhed back into the circle of 
Wfetchednefs from which he hoped to efcape ; now 
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bj the want of me^ns, which only renders his po- 
yerty doubly poignant ; and now by the opinipn 
of the world, which makes him but the more fen« 
fil^le of his own nullity.. 

*• He is certainly, if not better, at lead n:K)re clad 
than the negro : but the negro has no need of 
clothes. The ha\)it which with the one is merely 
an article of luxury, is with the other an objed of 
indifpenfable necelfity. 

" The cottage of the one is larger; and better fur- 
niihed than the cafa of the other; but its repara<- 
tions, and its moveables alone abforb no inconfider- 
able part of his earnings : it muft be repaired in 
fummer, it muft be warmed in winter. 

*^ The one can only provide food ajid rain^nt, 
difcharge his taxes, &.c. with fpecie, difficult to be 
procured; but of which the other has no need. 

'' The European, by dint of labour, of numerous 
privations, and of unremitting induftry, has fcarcely 
fucceeded in acquiring a moment's eafe, before a 
melancholy prefage of the future intervenes, and 
blafts his fugitive delights. He muft think of his 
children, who are growing up, and of old age 
which is faft approaching. If he looks round he 
fees his own wants multiplied in each of the indi* 
viduals who call upon him for ihelter, food, and 
raiment. If he turns an eye upon himfelf, he be- 
holds the enervated arms which will ihortly fup<» 
port him no more in the combat he has ftill to 
wage with poverty^^^ven after a ftmgglc qf three- 
(core j^ears ! 

Bb 
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" The negro, too, has his fufFerings ; I do not 
wifli to deny it: Hit,* exonerated of the care ot 
providing for himfelf for the prefent, and for hh 
family hereafter, he fuffers lefs from the hardfhips 
nece0arily attached to his condition, than from the 
privation of certain enjoyments. 

" The unhappincifs of the latter therefore is, if I 
may fo exprefs myfelf, local and negative : that of 
the former univerfal and pofitive. It is diffufed 
over all his exiftence, and over all his <:onnedions; 
over the future as well as the prefent. The per- 
ception of what he fuffers, and the remembrance 
of what he has fuffered, inceflantly admoBifti him 
of the fufferings he has yet to undergo 5 

*• When the negro has eaten his banana he goes 
to fleep — ^and though a hurricane deftroy the hopes 
of the planter; though fire confume the buildingg 
credled at a vaft expence ; though fubterraneous 
commotions ingulph whole cities; 'though the 
fcourge of war fpread devaftation over our plains, 
or ftrew the ocean with the wrecks of ourfcattered 
fleets — what is all this to him I Enveloped in hi| 
blanket, and tranquilly feated on the ruins, he 
fees with the fame eye, the fmoke which exhales 
from his pipe, and the torrents of flame which de- 
vour the profpefts of a whole generation !" 

That the more cruel circumftances in the lot of 
the negro have continued and will continue to be 
gradually alleviated, appears from the interference 
of the legiilature of late in their behalf. It like- 
wife appears, from numerous inftances, that in cafes 


Whete the cruelty of the mailer tp his flate has 

beisn brought toligbt» the vengeance of the .law 

has been juftly exefcifed upon the. pffender. U Vfilh 

reddily^ howevePi occur to the reader, that in a* 

d^untry iwhere the evidence of a negro is not. 

taken, the law can only, in vei:y peculiar circQm«r 

ftances, afford a ihelter to the flave from the vin-- 

diidlive fpirit of h)s matter, fliould he unfortunately, 

fall into the hands of fuch a proprietor. That all 

the narratives of whippings, mutilations, &c; of 

Haves, which have been told in Europe, are abfo^ 

lutely falfe^ would be an improper ^ertion ; but 

allowance muft be made for exaggerct^ion fo feldum 

disjoined from a defcription; and in general terms 

it may be affcrted, that the- treatment of W^ft 

Indian flaves is mild pnd indulgjsnt *. > r 

** A ladyj whom I have feen^ a young lady, and. 


• It vMlj app6ir a n!*rk' tff difrefpeft to the authority of Mr. 
Edwards, to ' fubjoin in this place, a quotation which deciiively 
provcB him to have given ail account of the ufage of the negroes 
by far too favounible. But the caufe of truth demands mprc re- 
"fpcA than, Mr, Edwards ; and though it be deviating from the 
&eft lihe of my fubjed, I fhould deem it iinjull not to eontraft 
Mr. Edwards's emfive confeffiori of Weil Indian cruelty, with fomc 
fa6b drawn from the rdrpe€iablc authority of the writer lately 
quotedf Baron Wixnpffen. Mr Edwards, informs us, that the treat- 
ment of the negroes is mild over all the Weil Indies. Let any one 
perufe the fubj^ined fpeciihens of barbarity, and' pronounce whe- 
thcTj in a country where "fuch cruchy is perpetrated, where fuch 
monilers are permitted to live,' the unhappy being who is fubje^led 
to the bare poffibility of fubmitting to their capricious revenge can 
lie faid to be mildly treated ? 

B b ij 
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Kivtt of the bindfotneft in the ifland/ gave a gnnki 
difioer. Forkms at fMing a d!& of paftry broaglit 
to tht table overdoae^ (he ordered her negro cook * 
to be feized, and thnrnn inio tbe aven^ yet gkwk^ 

wiib beat And this horrible Megaera, whofe 

name I fupprefs oat of refped to her family ; ttd^ 
infertial fiend whom public execration ought to 
drive with every mark of abhorrence from fociety ; 
this worthy rival of the tea famous Chaperon ^» 
19 followed and admired— -i— for (he is rich and 
beautiful ! 

" So much for what Z have heard, and now for 
what I have feen. 

<* The day after my return, I was walking before 
the cafa of a planter* "with one of his neighbours^ 
when we overheard him bid a negro go into the 
cnclofure of this very neighbour, pull up two young 
trees which- he pointed out to him, and replant 
thpm immediately on a terrace he was then formr 
ing. 

" The negro went : the neighbour fiJlowed him, 
furpflfed him in the fad, and brought him to his 
matter, whom I had by this time joined, in the 
hope of witneiliii^ a fcene o£ confufion which pro* 
mifed to be ainufing. 

•* Concdire, Sir, what pafled in my mind, wheo, 
on the complaint of the neighbour, I heard the 


* A planter of St. Domingo, who, in the fame cmrumftance^ 
feeing the heat fhrivel and draw open the lips of the anhappj 
BcgTO^ exclaimed in a fury, ** The raiical laoght*'* 


• 

maft^T eoUUy order anther of his tiegitoes to tk 
the pcetended ciil^t to a laddofi mid give him ati 
hundred laihes ! We were both of us fttuck with 
fuch aftonifhment, that, ftopiiied, pale» and fhiid* 
deling, while the unhappj negro received the bur^ 
barous cfaaftifement in fiknce, we looked at one 
another without being able to uttet a finale word 
— ^And he who ordered^ he who thus j^aniihed Mft 
own crime on the blind inftfument of his Will; at 
once the daftatdly perpetrator and the unfeelinn 
witnefs (^ the moft iitrocious injuftice, is here one 
of the fiift organs of the law, the official protcdot 
of innocence ! Heiivens ! if a pitiful refpeA for 
decorum forbids tne to devote the name of this 
nionfter to eternal infamy, let me at leafl be per- 
mitted to hope that Divine Jufttce will hear the 
cries of the fufierer, and fooner or later accumu- 
late on the tyrant^s head all the weight of its 
vengeance !** 

To the honour of the legiHature of Jamaica, they 
have inftituted a council of protedlion, exprefsly 
for the purpofe of examining into the cruelties 
committed upon negroes; and whenever a com* 
plaint, or probable intelligence, is received of any 
unjuft puniihments, the ftrideft inquiry is made. 
Befides this humane inftltution, the furgeon of 
every plantation is required to. give in an annual 
account of the increafe and decreafe of the Haves, 
declaring^ in the cafe of decreafe, the caufe which 
his own unbi^fed opinion leads him to afcribe. . ' 

The grand argument againft the continuation ot 
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flaverj in the Weil Indies, undioubtedly is the 
of life which it ocdafions ; and that the iilands, un- 
able to fupply themfelves with the pfispring of the 
Haves they already poflefs, are foroed to depopulate 
Africa, by a continuation of the trade. What has 
been formerly brought forward upon the vaft difpa- 
rity between the males and females among the ne- 
groes, is in part an anfwer to this objedion. But it 
ihpuld alfo be mentioned, that the practice of poly- 
gamy, which fubiifts among the blacks, operates as 
another very powerful caufe of decrealing popula- 
tion. It may be, perhaps, fuppofed that the influence 
of legal prohibition might conduce to obviate this 
unfortunate circumftance ; but any one who is ac- 
quainted with the habits and temper of a negro, 
would pronounce it impracticable to reform the 
evil. No hardlbip could be impofed upon him 
more fevere (in lus eftimation) than an obUgation of 
fidelity to one obje6t. The natural confequence of 
this fuperiority of number in the males, is abandoned 
profligacy in the other fex, whofe irregular habits 
cxpofe them to continual abortions. ' 

It need not be denied . that flavery itfelf is a very 
powerful circumftance in producing thinnefs of num- 
bers. Sentiment mufl; combine with inftindt, be* 
fore the offspring of man becomes an objed of due 
regard ; and that is a quaUty feldom abundant in a 
flave. 

Numberlefs fchemes have, at various times, been 
prefented to the public upon the favourite fubjed 
of improving the condition of thefe people. The 
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mofi commendable plan that could be followed to 
accbmplifh this end, would be, in the firflr place,/ to 
affign to the labourer a certain and fixed talk for the 
day ; after the performai ce of which, all the reft of 
the day (hould remain at his own difpofal, and libe* 
ral encouragement might be held out to employ the 
fpare time to his own advantage. Their prpperty 
acquired thus, ihould be carefully watched over by 
the laws ; and to accuftom them to right notions of 
juftice between man and man, they ought to be 
made arbiters in difputes among themfelves, and 
conftituted into juries. Befides, the day of reft 
Ihould be more religioufly obferved than their efta- 
blilhed cuftoms have taught them to do. . The Sab- 
bath, inftead of being a day of market, ihould be to 
them a ceflation from all employment, and an op- 
portunity for mental Improvement. By obfcrying 
thefe modes of improvement, and equalizing the 
fexes, by importing more females from Afnca, the 
condition of the flave would gradually meliorate, 
and the flave trade ceafe to exift. 

But the grand evil which demands to be removed, 
and which is too notorious to admit a fliadow of paU 
liation, remains to be mentioned. It is in vain to in- 
ilitute regulations in favour of the flave, whilft he 
continues expofed to the dreadful hardfliip of being 
fold off the property to which he belongs, to defray 
the debts of his proprietor, after he has become at« 
tached to the foil, and fomewhat enriched by his in- 
^uftry. When the good negro has been comfort- 
ably fettled upon the provifion-ground, which afibr4^ 
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him, befides fubfiftence, fome luxuties of li&» be mty 
be fepanited from his wife and family, fold by audkon, 
and dragged to the mines of Mexico, where, exclu- 
ded from the light of heaven » he fuffers, unheard of 
and unpitied, not for his own guilt, but for the mif- 
fortunes of his maften IiCt this iniquitous law be 
therefore abolifhed ; let the negro be fold along 
with the property to which he is attached, but in 
no other manner. The injuftice of hurrying, away 
the unhappy ridtim of his mailer's failure and debts, 
to regions where flavery exifts in its moft frightful 
%fpt€t^ admits of no argumejnts, and no palliation. 
Cruelties of a different nature, though fevere in 
themfelves, happen unfrequently, and are therefore 
much lefs to be dreaded j but, while the fyftem re* 
mains as it is, there is no end to the continuance of 
)))is piifisry. 
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Sugar Can'e-i»Known' td the Aitcients — Conjectures cdncerning 
its Introdu6Uon into Europe— ^Conveyed from Sicily to the A- 
zoresy &C in the 15th Century, and from thence to the Weil In- 
die8-*'£vidence that Columbus himfclf carried it from the Canary 
Iflands to Hifpaniola — Summary of Labat's Reafoning to fliow 
that it was found growing fpontan^oufly in the Weft Indies— 
Both Accounts reconciled— Botanical Name and Defcription^i^ 
Soils beft adapted for its Cultavationy and their Varieties defcribed 
— Uie and Superiority of the Plough— Method of Boiling and 
Planting. , 

Lnz fugar can^ airefts the principal regard of any 
one who attends to the agriculture of the Weft In- 
dies. Sugar was b^ the ancients deiiominatedy^;^- 
tbarum^ transformed by the monks into zucbarunti 
and from thence at lad converted into its Englifh 
name. Sugar^ from the teftimony of Lucan^ was 
well known to the ancients, and probably found its 
way from the eaft at a yety early period. From the 
Holy Land, where it was well known to the Cru- 
faders, it made its way to the Morea and iflands in 
the Archipelago } from thence to the ifland-of Sicily > 

Cc 
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and from Sicily it appears to have been tranfpkateJ 
by the Spaniards to the Azores, Madeira, Canary, and 
Gape de Verde Ifles. Hiftbrians difpute about the 
time when it was tranfported to the Weft Indies j 
but, /from the m. ft probable tefttmony, itfeemsto 
have been introduced thither by Columbus bimfelf ; 
for we are informed by Martyr, that upon his arri- 
val at ihe Weft Indies, he faw no plants or trees 
with which he was acquainted, except the pine and 
the elm. .Now, it is well afcertained, that the cane 
was well known in Europe previous to the di&ove- 
ries of Columbus ; and it is ffngular, that if it had 
exifted in the Weft Indies; Columbus ihould not 
have found it. 

Other hiftorians, however, affert, that the cane is 
a native of America, and was found growing fpon- 
taneotoily in all regions of the newly difcotered he- 
mifphere. Among the authors who adopt this fide 
of the queftion, is P. Labat, who, in fuppoirt of hi» 
argument, informs us that Gage, an Englifli voyager^ 
gives an account of fugar canes being prefented, a- 
mong other articles, to the crew of his flrip by the 
Charaibes of Guadaloupe. The Spaniards, conti- 
nues the fame author, bad at that period never cul- 
tivated an inch of ground in the Smaller Antilles* 
Their Ihips, indeed, commonly touched- at the iflands 
for wood and water; and they left fwine for the bene- 
fit of fuch of their countrymen as might occafion- 
ally land there again. But it is abfurd, in the kigheft 
degree, to fuppofe that they would plant fugar canes^ 
anjd at the^fame time put hogs alhore to deftroy 
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^eni. Neither had the Spaniards any motive for be- 
ftowing this plant upon,iflands whiph they confidered 
as of no kind of importance* except for the purpofe 
we have mentioned ; and to fuppofe that the Cha<- f 
raibes might have cultitrated, after theii: departure, sl 
produdion of .which they knew nothing, betrays to- 
tal ignorance of the Indian difpodtion and charadler. 

The fame author continues his arguments in the 
following words : ** We have furer teftimony, and 
fuch as proves beyond the poffibility of contradic- 
tion, that the fugar cane is the indigenous produc- 
tion of Anoerica. For, befides the evidence of Fran- 
cis Ximenes, who, in a treatife on American plants, 
printed at Mexico, ailerts, that the fugar cane grows 
without cultivation, and to an extraordinary (ize, on 
the banks of the river Plate, We are aflured by 
Jeaq de Lary, a Proteftant minifter, who was cha- 
plaiti, in 1556, to the Dutch garrifon in the fort of 
Colij^y, on the river Janeiro, thatshe hirafelf found 
fugs^r canes in great abundance on the banks of that 
river, and in fituations never viiited by the Portu- 
guefe. Father Hennepan, and other voyagers, bear 
teftimony, in a fiipilar manner, to the growth of the 
<:ane near the mouth of the Miififiippi, and Jean de 
Laet to its fpOntaneous production in the liland of 
St. Vincent. It is not, therefore, for the plant itfel^ 
but for the fecret of making fugar from it, that the 
Weft Ini^ies are indebted to the Spaniards, and tbefe 
to the nations of the eaft." 

Thcfe feemingly contradidlory aflfertions are not 
however totally irreconcileable. Canes might have 

Ccij 
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grown in the Weft Indies, and yet have been aUo 
carried thither by Columbus j but, at any rate, the 
induftry of the ancient Spaniards rauft have fat 
exceeded the moderns; fince, in the year 1535> 
th iry fugar mills were eftablifbed. 

The fugar cane is a ftrong yellow coloured and 
jointed reed, terminating in leaves, and containing 
a pithy juice, ,of a fwect the moft agreeable in na- 
ture. The general diftance between the knots of the 
cane is from one to three inches, and the reed is 
nfually an inch in diameter. The height of the 
cane varies with the mould, but is in general from 
three to feven feet ; and below, it (hoots into ftoles 
orXuckers *. The cane thrives on various foils ; but 
it appears to agree beft with that which i& exceed- 
ingly rich. St. Chriftopher's .contains the moft ex- 
cellent foil in this refped. The foil called bricl^ 
inould in Jamaica claims the next rank* It is deep, 
warm, and eafily wrought; and has the lingular 
quality of requiring no trenching, even iq the wet- 
teft weather. In the French part of St« Domingo, 
this foil greatly abounds, and gives a prodigious va • 
lue to the property. In favourable feafons it has fre- 
quently returned two tons and a half of fugar for the 
cane plants of in acre* Tlijie black mould is of di£. 

k J _^ 

f 

* On the top «f the cane ther^ often rifes an arrow, which con- 
tains a white feed ; but thit never vegetates when fown : A fort of 
proof that the cane is not indigenous to the foiL 

N. J?. There are other fpccies of cane befides this. Captain 
Bligh brought home one from the South Sea, which was in length 
far greater thai« that of the Weft Indian produfUon, 
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^rent kinds, which it were needlefs to particularize. 
We ought not, however, to pafs over that other fpe- 
cies, chieflf found in the parifli of Trelawny, in Ja- 
maica, known by il^ peculiar aptitude for thofe fu- 
gars which are to be refined. It has a glofly and 
ihining appearance ; and when fpecimens of it are 
dried, they greatly refemble gamboge. Though 
deep, it is not heavy, and naturally dry. It is chief- 
ly to be ufed for what are called ratoon canes ; that 
is,^ the fuckers from the roots which have been pre- 
vioully cut for fugar, 

Inthe cultivation of other lands the plough has been 
ufed, which, though advantageous, is, I fear, from the 
nature of the lands, incapable of becoming univerfaU 
It is, however, furprifing, that the pradlice of hough- 
crofs ploughing, and round ridging, harrowing the 
fame lands, (hould have come to prevail among the 
proprietors of Jamaica. Undoubtedly a much better 
management is to plough in the fpring, leave the 
land fallow in the fummer, and then hole, after the 
ancient method, in autumn. But the advantages of 
the plough are ineftimable. The labour of one 
man, three boys, and eight ox^n, with a common 
fingle-wheeled plough, by returning the plough- 
(hare along the back of the furrow, will eafily hole 
20 acres in 13 days. 

When the old laborious mode of holing is prac- 
tifed, the procefs is as follows : The land being clear- 
ed and weeded, is divided into plots of 1 5 or 20 
gcres, with intervals for roads between. Each part 
}s AibdiTided into fquares of three feet and a half h^ 
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a ]ine and wooden pegs. You pteoe the ne^mes ia 
a row in the firft line. The labourers are ordered 
to begin with the diviiions of tlie firft line, and pro* 
ceed backwards, making in each hole an excavatioa 
of 15 inches in width at the bottom, and two feet 
suad a half at the top. When the trenches are 
formed, the cane is placed longitudinally in the cane- 
bole, and covered to the depth of two inches. In 
I a or 14 days the fprouts appear, fo that it is ne- 
ceflary to fupply them with new earth, till, in the 
courfe of four or five months, the banks are com- 
pletely levelled. At this time it is of the greateft 
importance that the overfeer fliouM be pundual in 
frequently cleaning them,' and alfo in removing the 
lateral fuckers which draw fo m^ch nouriftimenl 
firom the jiukV 

The cane ought to be planted between the be* 
ginning of Auguft and November. Canes which 
are planted after this time» lofing the advantage of 
the autumnal rains, never fprout till May, when they 
life both at joints and fuckers. Thofe planted late 
in fpring are feldom more fortunate ; and the Janu* 
ary plant introduces diforder into the period of the 
crops : befides, being cut in wet weather, they are 
apt to fpring afrefli, and have an unconne^ed jiuce. 
Indeed, no error can be more egregious than to mif- 
time the returns of the crop. An eftate being like 
a complicated machine, whofe parts muft aA ^Iway^ 
in unifon with one another, before its eSkA can be 
properly produced. It muft, however, be confefled, 
that the Weft -Indian plaster (even allowing bis pru* 
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^nct to be capable of aroiding every procedui-c 
conne^d with tnlsfortune, and of adopting the 
wifeft plans for the regulation of his eftate) is liable 
to calan^es which no fbrefight can obviate, and no 
management' prevent. The chief of thefe calamu* 
ties is called the Bhft, (the Aphe of Linnaeus), wfaicll 
confifls of mymds of litcle animals invifible m the 
naked eye. Searching for their food in the jutco^ 
thefe oiimite ravagers wound the blades^ and check 
the ciicttlation of the fluid till the cane withers and 
dies. Befides thefe (thougii lefs generally deftnac- 
tive), we may u^ention the grub, caUed the Borer^ 
and another knawni in Tobago by the name of the 
Jumper Fly. The firft mentione4 plague, namely 
the Blaft, I ^m infosoied^ is neviei found in thofe 
plantatio&s where the- Jbrmica omnkoora^ ov cami- 
iroraus ant is pre? alent. Whether tlue be afUtfaea*. 
ttcaied, I canoot deciilvely pronounce ; but it is 
certain this littk aot extenninates almoft evesy 
iiaaUer infed. Sfttniih. hiftockins have, indeed, told 
us wonderful ftories about the ravages of this ant, 
_ but I am inclined to believe they are perfedly ex- 
aggerated. 

The method of manuring lands in the Weft indies 
is petfMmed by five compofitions, viz. coal and ve* 
getable aihes, feculencies from the ftilU houfe, refuie, 
or field traih, dung obtained from ftables, and, laftly, 
i90uld &om gullies, and other wafte places. 

As. to the fitil made of manuring, when the land 
is wet, I imagine the efTeft of the alhes muft be vciy 
iahitary ; but upon the generality of foil it feems 
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by no means ufeful, fince it has been foQnd andU^ 
folved in the land when opened up at the dldance 
of five years. But the beft of all manures is an- 
^doubtedly by having the cattle-pen moveable from 
one field to another, the urine operating very power* 
fully. This mode diay be depended upon in all 
grounds, but fuch as are worn out with cultivation^ 
It is a common prance, after a field of canes has 
been cut, to fet fire to the ftubble, by which means, 
it is imagined, that a valuable manure is obtained* 
Such a pradice in moift grounds may poffibly do 
neither good nor ill; but in the generality of foil 
fitted for fugar, niqe times out of ten it muft do po- 
fitive harm. 

'But, notwithftanding all thefe vatieties id the 
mode oi manuring, much might yet be dope. Ma- 
nures of fea-fand and lime are ufed in Bcitain with 
advantage, and might certainly be of equal ad van<^ 
tage here. The fame remark applies to marl, of 
which a foft and unduous kind abounds in Jamaica^ 
It may be aficed why the experiment has never been 
made ? The anfwer is eafy^ In the Weft Indies^ 
agents and fervants have neither time nor means to 
apply themfelves to any novelty in agriculture} 
pradice is their only guide, and continuation in the 
beaten trad their only objed. 

It is now time to condud the reader into icenes 
of a different kind, that he may contemplate the ma« 
nufadure of that commodity whofe culture we have 
now defcribed. 


CHAPTER IL . 

ICvop Tmtt tiic SaUbo of Health aiid FdUvity— Milb for grlndiBg 
the C ane»»Of the Cane* Juice and its component Parts^-Pro^ 
cefs for obtaining Raw or Mnfoavedo Sugar-^MelafTesy and its 
DiTpo&l — Procefs of inaking Clayed Sugar.*-Of Ram, StUl. 
Houfes and StiDi-^illenis and their Ingfedieot^^WindMtd 
Iflan^ PhKcTs— Jamaica Method of Double DifBUatioiw^Dile 
Qiaatity of Rum fiom a given QjMiitity of Swccu afcertaincd 
andiUted. 

As fbon as the fugar^miil is fet iii adioii, the fickly 
looks of fuch of th6 negroes as have been hitherto 
infifpofed, arfe chatiged Into Hn afped of health and 
vigour. The hotfes, the oxen, aild mules, even the 
j>igs and pottltrfr, partake of the general feaft, and 
fatten fo]^rifingly upon the tops and refufe. \A. 
fpedator cannbt cotltejnplate this fcene of indiAry 
and plenty -without emotions of fjtnpathetic plda^ 
filre. 

Th*t fugar fhould operate fo wonderftflly upon 
the animal economy, as td raife it in a few weeks 
froth ficknefs to vigout, may fecJiti furprifing to thofe^ 
who regard it as unproductive of nutrition. But 
the benefits of this plant have been explained by 
tfaofe of an op^ofite creed in medicine with fqch 
convincing arguments', that its utility feeitis now to 
be Uttle difputed. He (&ys old Hare, a pbylician 
of fotne diftiii€tion) who attempts to argue againft 
fweets in general, takes upon hiin a ve^ difficult 
taflc ; for nature feevis to haVe recommended this 
tafte to all forts of animals. The birds of the air, 
the beafts of the field, many reptiles and fliesi feem 
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to be pleafed and^ delighted with the fpecific refifb 
of all fweets, and to diftaftc its contrary. Now, the 
cane orTugar I hold for the higheft ftandard of ve- 
getable fweets. To the influence of fugar may be, 
in d great meafure, afcribed the .extindion of the 
fcurvy, the. plague, and many other difeafes former* 
ly epidemical. 

The fugar- mill is a fimple machine ; it confifts 
principally of three upright cylinders, plated with 
iron, froin 30 to 40 inches in length, and from ao 
to 25 inches in diameter. The canes are twice 
comprefled through thefe rollers; for, after being 
palled through the firft and fecond, they are fixed 
to the middle one by a frame called the Dumb Re* 
turner, and then fqueezed back till ihey aie pulve^ 
rijied between the other rollers again. The receiver 
of the juice is a leaden bed, and the refufe, called 
Cane-traih, is ufed for fuel. 

Jamaica has of late been indebted to Mr Woolery 
for an ingenious improvement upon the conftru&« 
tion of the fugar-mill, viz. the addition of a lantero- 
wheel, fixed to the middle cylinder, with waUowen 
or trundles. The eSe£t of this is to produce, du- 
ring the work of an hour, in place of 300 or 350 
gallons,. 500, gallons, fuppofing ten mules arc em- 
ployed. Bedufting four hours out of 24 foi\lofs» 
this yields per day 10,000 gallons, which by com- 
putation amounts to 36 hoglheads of i6 cwt. of 
fugar per week. 

The cane-juice is compofed of one part of pure 
water, one of fugar, one of grofi oil and mucilagi-* 
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vous gum, Teith a portion* of eflential oil. This is 
a medium eftimation, for the proportions vary in 
jiuces of different qualities. Other fiibftances fome* 
times enter the green tops when ground, and occa*' 
iion fermentation in the liquor. The ligneous part 
of the cane is frequently found miked with it, and 
the cruft or bfeck coat which funounds it between 
the joints, from the blacknefs of its colour, is apt to 
have feme efied in diminifliing the value of the fugar. 
The juice runs from the receiver to the boiling- 
honfe in a gutter of wood, lead-lined, and is received 
again into the copper clarifiers. Of thefe there are 
three, the iize of which mud entirely depend upon 
the celerity with which it is neceilary to difpatch 
the manufaAory of the canes. When the grinding 
mills fuppiy very rapidly, there are clarifiers capable 
of holding xooo gallons; but in general they do not 
each exceed a third part of that iize. When the cla- 
rifier ftands at one of the boiling-Jioufes, the teacbe^ 
or a< boiler capable of holding' from 70 to 100 gal- 
lons, is placed at the other end, and between thefe 
there ftand three other boilers, which diminifh in 
fize as they reach from the boiler to the clarifier. 
When theclarifier has been filled with liquor from 
the receiver, in order- to get rid of the fuperablin* 
dant acid, the temper is itirred into it, which is ufu« 
ally Briftol white-lime. To eflfed a feparation of 
this acid, it is d common practice to allow to an 
hundred gallons of liquor a pint of Briftol lime. This 
pccafions a black calx to be precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the veflel, and affe<^s the fugar fo, that littlo 
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more than one tailf of that quantity feeois neceflary» 
and it is alfo proper to hmi it in water. , 

From the reafoQin{(s of Mr. Boufie (to whom the 
aflfembly of Jamaica voted a reward of lagol. for 
his improvements in this procefs), it a^[>ei^r6 that 
fugar noAitufa&ttred upon a vegetable alkaline bafia 
is in general as much fuperior in colour s|s that pro^ 
cured by lime is in grain ; fo that it feems highly 
probiitble (at leaft the ^ueftioo merits inveftigation) 
that vegetable fweets and lime, if combined, would 
prove a better temper. The fire being increaf^d, 
j»nd the feum formed on the top* the Uquor is not 
fo&red to boil, but the quantity of heat is dept>ted 
l>y blifters and froth* J^ter this, the damper i$ 
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applied and the fire put out. The liquor being 
allowed to fiand, its fpum tbickeos, and it is dniwn 
off by a phann^l from the bottomt clarified, and aU 
rooft tranfparent, to the grand copper, while the 
fcum on the top gradually finks unbroken till the 
liquor is all off. This mode is far fupefior to tha^ 
former one of ebullition and fcumming ; for it is 
plain, that (befidesthe difadvantage of labour) dio 
circulatiofi «f the fluid ip bcaling mixes a]l the grofs 
particles, which would otberwife come to the top. 

In the large copper the praf^ce of fcymming ia 
more advantageous. When the quantity of liquor 
is reduced by evaporation, the boiling and icurn* 
ming is continued, and lime thrown in if the ch- 
rification needs it. When reduced (till ^lore, it h 
laded into the third copper boiler, where the fame 
Operations continue, and at laft it is brought into 


the tesebe* Thus then muft be tbice copper 
boilers znd three clarifien. £vsiporation cc^tinttes 
in the teache till it is laded, or ilpick as the phrafe 
expr^s it, io^ the cooler, being oqw coniiderably 
thicker than beforet 

The cooler ia a ihallow wooden veflel, which 
contains aboot an hogfl^ad of fugar* Here the 
fugar forms into a mafs of fpmiformed cryilals^ 
gftor which it is carried to the curing houfe, where 
the melafies drains from itt Biit preyioua to this 
change, it ibould be obferved, firft, that the liquor 
in the cooler Ibould cool very llowly; and/fecondlj, 
that the cooler, if exceflivelj narrow, o^cafions an 
unfavourable fmajlnels of grain. 

To judge whether the fugar be fufficiently ev^po* 
rated to uqdergo the above-mentioned procefs of 
Aril^ng or for paffing froio the teache to the cooler. 
Inquires mucb attention, j^perienced negroes will 
calculate by the eye, but the molt common way is to 
j«idge by the touch. The thread wh^ch follows the 
finger will break at different lengths in proportion 
to the time which the liquor hfts boiled. On an 
experiment depending fo much on praAice, little 
fiirther can be faid. A method topte fcientific was 
recommended by a Mr. Baker of Jamaica, in an 
^flSyr printed in 1775: " Provide (fays he) a fmall 
•thin pane of clear crown glafs, which I would call 
a trier ; on this let fall two or three drops on the 
fubjed out of the other, and carry your trier out 
of the boiling houfe into the air. Obierv:e your 
fttbjedy and n)orc! particularly whether it grains 
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freely, and whether a fmall edge of melafTes fepa. 
rates at the bottom. I am well fatisfied, that a 
Kttle experience will enable 70U to judge what ap- 
pear^ce the whole Ikip will put on when cold, by 
this fpecimen, which is alfo cold. This method is 
iifed by chemifts to try evapofrated folutions of all 
other falts; it may feem, therefore, fomewhat 
ftrange that it has not been adopted in the boilmg 
boufe.'* 

To Mr. Baker, alfo, the Weft India planters are 
indebted for the prevalent method of clarifying the 
fugar by means of veflels hung to feveral fires, and 
dampers to prevent ebullition. 

The curing houfe is a large building, provided 
with a ciftem, the fides of which are floped, and 
over which there is a frame of joift work covered 
with empty hogflieads without headings. Each 
hogfhead has the ftalk of a plantain leaf through it, 
fix or eight inches below the joifts. The melafles 
drains through the fpongy ftalk into the ciftem, 
leaving the fugar behind, which commonly dries in 
three weeks; and from this procefs obtains the 
name of Mufcavado fugar, in contradiftindion to 
that manufadlured in a dififerent manner, called 
Liftion, or clayed fugar. 

The procefs of obtaining this fugar is as follows: 
The fugar from the cooler is put into forms or 
pans, conical downwards, leaving a hole of an inch 
and a half for the melafles to drain through. The 
hole, it muft be obferved, is clofed with a plug till 
the liquor comes to a confiftency. Twenty-four 
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hours after the plug is removed, a ftratmn of moi- 
ftened clay is fpcead oyer the top of the pan, by 
which means the water ooxing through the fugar, 
carries away more of the meiafles than would 
otherwife come. The fugar thus produced is fupe-; 
rior to the Mufcavado, and the* French planters 
pradife it generally ; but the BritHh planters de-^ 
clare that the. lo& of weight accompanying this 
mode more than outilrips the advantage of quality* 
Where 60 lbs. of fugar are made in the J^fufcavado. 
manner, 40 are only procured in* this procefs ; but 
as the laft drawn off melaffesi yields about 40 pev 
cent, of fugar, the difference, is reduced to about 
one- fixth part of the. weight M - 

We proceed to offer, fome obfervations on the art 
of procuring nmi. This pcociefs is far more curious 
than the former, as it obtains from the very .dregs 
and feculencies of the plant one of the purefi and 
mod fragrant fpirits that can be produced by diftil* 
lation. 

The ftill-houfes of Britifh planters are of various 
fees ; in general, however, equal in extent to the 
boiling and curing houfes together* Some are ib 
extenfive as to contain 2000 gallons; i>ut as there 
are few of that extent, we ihall confine our remarks 
to fuch as would correfpond to a plantation capable 
of yielding, in ordinary years, 200 hogflieads of fu-> 
gar. For fuch an eftate two copper (tills, one of 
1200, the other of 600 gallons, are neceflary. The 
tank or tubs muft, if poffible, be kept in a running 
water, and in that cafe need only be of fufficient 
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width to admit die WDcm. Aftone tank is preferahltf 
to a tub, if running water cannot be had, becau£e it 
heats moreflowljy and if capable of holding 30^000 
gallons of water, may be kept cool enough to con« 
deafe the fpirit« 

Befides thefe, the diftiUer mail provide a donder 

« 

dftem of 3000 gallons, a ciftem for the fcummings, 
and iz fermenting vats to contain 1200 gallons 
each. 

The ingredients of this apparatus are melafles 
drained from fugar, fcummiogs of the boiled liquor^ 
or foraetimes the cane jmce even raw, lees or dun* 
dor, and, laftlj, water. Of thefe ingredients, the 
dunder, and alfo the water, ferve for the purpofe of 
making the fweets combined with them yield a far 
greater quantity of ffurit than they would otherwife 
afford. The proportions are, in general,^ fcummings^ 
lees, And water, xMae*third of each. 

When diefe are well mixed and pretty cool, ia 
24 hours the firft charge of melafles may be put in^ 
of which fix gallons for every hundred gallons of 
the liquor in a ftate of fermentation is to be given 
at twice, viz. three per cent, the firft charge, and 
the other three a day or two afterwards, when the 
liqijor is highly fermented ; but the heat of thi» 
fermentation mud never exceed 94 degrees in J^ah-^ 
renheit's thermometer. In feven or eight days ic 
is fit for diftillation ; after which it is to be con* 
veyed to the largeft ilill. Here it fhould be kept 
above a fteady and regular fire till it boil?, and fhenr 
the fuel may be gradually abated. The fpirit, goii« 
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denfed by the furrounding fluid, then runs in' a 
jtream through the worm, clear and tranfparent. 

This fpirit, called Low Wines, becomes rum by 
the feoond diftiUation. - It may not be jintimely to 
obferve, however, , that in the firft procefs, the Ja- 
maica diftiliers ufe dander more copioufly than 
tliofe of the other iflands. The ufe of dunder, as 
was before mentioned in different language, is to 
diilblve the faccharine fweets. Its ufe and applica^ 
tion requires a ikilful mixture : When the fweets 
confiit of melafles, and -not of cane liquor, the dun- 
der fhould be liberally applied, becaufe the melaf- 
ies is a more tenacious fubflance than the other; 
but where the cane juice is the principal part, not 
above %o per oent. of dunder is required. 

In order to augment the vinofity of . the walh, 
many fubftances are recommended by Dr. Shaw, 
foch ^s tartar, nitre, common fait, and the vegetable 
or mineral acids. The diftillers of St. Chriftopher's, 
indeed, are faid adually to ufe fea water ^ an ope- 
rator of the fame tendency, and ft is looJR^ upon 
as a real and conliderable improvement. Dr. Shaw 
alfo defires the diftiller to introduce into the fer- 
menting ciftern a fe^v gallons of the vitrified fpirit, 
which, he aflerts, will much augment the evapora- 
tion. Whatever advantage might refult from fol- 
lowing thefe prefcriptions, it is pretty evident that 
a certain quantity of vegetable alkali will be of 
fingular utility; but this advice muft be taken in 
moderation, for if too large a quantity be infufed, 
tbe fine eiTeiitial oil^ the flavour of the fpirit, will 
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be kept back. The object of gfeateft momeiit U 
cleanlinefs in the ci(!bern8» not only for the meliora- 
tion of the rum, but becaufe the foul vapour, which 
it colleds ^hile uncleaned, ia frequent^ fatal to 
the firft who approaches it. 

It was mentioned juft now that t\\e Jamaica 
mode of miscture is different fiom the pradice of 
the Leeward Ifland$. The proportions they obferve 
are as follow : 

Dunder, one-half, or • 50 gallons 

Sweets, iz perlMelafies, 6 

cent. jtScummings, 36 
Water, . . - - g 


100 gallons 

According to the Jamaica mode, the low ypines 
are drawn off in a butt, and conveyed to the fecond 
ilill of 600 gallons, to undergo a fecond diftillation. 
In the courfe of a day there is obtained from this 
two puncfieqns of rum, in which olive oil will fink; 
and thus the procefs is finifhed. Seventy gallons 
will yet remain in the ftill, fo that in fa£t 530 gal- 
lons of low wine yield 220 of proof fpirits. Thus 
weekly are produced 12 puncheons of rum, or 1 10 
gallons of the Jamaica ftandard. The proportion 
of the rum produced on an eftate to the fugar, i$ 
about tWo-thirds of the former to the latter. The 
reader may, perhaps, have a more diftind idea.of 
this from the following ftatement: The fcummings 
fent to the ilill-houfe are feven gallons per cent of 
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th^ cane liquor; 200 gallons of cane juice are re- 
quired for every hogfhead of fugar, fo that wherd 
200 hogfheads are produced, there will be 28,000 
gallons of juice, equal to 4666 of melafles. This, 
added to 12,000 gaUpns of melalfes from the cu- 
ring- houfe^ makes up in all 16,666 gallons of fweets^ 
which ought to produce ijt puncheons of proof 
rum, of zoo gallons each. 

The abore obfervations, both upon cultivation, 
boiling and diftiUing, have been principally drawn 
firotfi Jamaica. In like manner, in the fubfequent 
chapter, when treating of the farther particulars 
with regard to this article, fuch as the firil coll, . 
current cxpences^ and returns which may be rea- 
jfonably expeded, our iemarks and references (hall 
be drawn from the fame quarter. Allowances mufl, 
however, be made for the variation between Ja<^^ 
maica and the other Windward Illands. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Capital necefiary in the Settlement or Purchafc of a Sugar PlaoU* 
tion of a given Extent— The Lands, Buildings^ and Stock fe- 
parately confidered — Particulars and Coft — Grofs Returns from 
the PropertM^'*— Annual Difburfements — Nett Profits, various 
contingent Chaxges not taken into the Account— -j difference not 
commonly attended tc in the Way of eftimating the Profits of an 
Englifti Eftate and one in the Weil Indies-^Infurance of Weft 
India Eflates in the Time of War, and other occafional De- 
ductions — ^The Queftion, why the Cultivation of the Sugar lOands 
continues under (b many DifoouragementSy confidered and dif^ 
cufled* 

In the bufinefs of fugar planting there is no me- 
dium between immenfe lofs and immenfe gain. 
To embark in this bufinefs with any tolerable pro- 
fpeft of wealth, 30,oocl. is no more than a moderate 
capital. This may be eafily conceived, if it be 
taken into view that the expences attending a 
fmall eftate are more than proportionable to its 
extent, if taken in comparifon with thofe attending 
a large one. When we fpeak of capital, we either 
mean cafli or foHd eftablifhed credit* It muft here 
be confidered that Weft Indian loans are very dif- 
ferent from thofe of Britain, where the mortgage 
is marketable,; but in thefe iflands it is not. When 
the money is called for, there is no one ready to ap- 
propriate the debt to bimfelf and advance the fuqi; 
fo that when credit is fuddenly withdrawn, the 
unfortunate planter is fpecdily ruined by felling 
his property far below its value. 
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We begin then with appreciating the fum to be 
paid for, and the profits to be reafonably expeded^ 
from, an eflate' yielding, cornmumbus arnns^ 200 hogf- 
heads of fugar^, and thirty puncheons of rum. 
In ihtfirjl place, we examine the lands. 

An eilate yielding the above returns cannot be 
of lefs extent than 900 acres, of which there. are 
ufually allowed 300 for canes, the iame niunber 
-for efculent vegetables, fuch as yams, plantains, 
potatoes, &c. and a third proportion of the fame ex- 
tent which remains under native wood for fupplying 
the timber neceflary for the eftate. The general run 
of eftates are rather above than below this extent, 
not owing (as fome have aflerted) to the avaricious 
temper of Weft Indian proprietors, but to the 
quality of the ground, which is fo exceedingly 
valuable as to oblige the planter to take in large 
tra<fls in order that the fcanty produce of the one 
kind may be compenfated by the exuberant re^ 
turns of the more generous foil. 

The value of land muft depend very much upon 
its fituation. In Jamaica, *an eftate of 600 acres, 
in a favourable fituation, would fell, 1 imagine, for 
fourteen pounds currency per acre, i. e. ten pounds 
Sterling. The attendant expences upon clearing 
this would amount, in current money, to the fol- 
lowing fums : 


* Of fixteen hundred weight each, containing one hundred; aii4 
ten gaOoxM each. 
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To 600 acret of land - - L. 6400 

To clearing one half for canes, at 12L 
per acre « . - 3600 

Clearing and planting in efculent ve- 
getables TOO acres» at 7L per acre ^ 700 

To clearing another 100, and fowing 

Guinea grafs, at the fame rate •« - 700 

Enclonng and fencing the whole • 700 

Total Currency L. 14100 
or Sterling 10071 

The buildings on fuch an eftate may be reckoned 

as follows : 

I • A water-mill (if it can be obtained), Jamaica 
or (if it cannot) an allowance equal Cunency 
to what it would coft is to be made 
for either a wind-mill and a cattle- 
mill, or for two wind-mills « ^L. 1400 

2. A boiling-houie, including the coll 

of three clarifiers and four boilers - 1000 

3. A curing-houfe adjoining, contain- 
ing one-half of the crop, and a 
melafles ciftern to contain 6000 

gallons ... 1800 

4. A diftiUery-houfe, with two (lills, 
the one holding 1200, the other 
600 gallons, a tank holding 30,000 
gallons of water, twelve citterns 

fixed in the earth, and a rum ftore - 1600 

Carry forward 580a 


VEST WOOLS. 

#*3 

Brought forward 

iCunrqpcy. 

L, 5800 

^. The overfeer*s houfe 

600 

6. Two trafhefi covered with ihinglea, ' 


at 3'wol. each . « . 

600 

y. Hofpital, lying-in and prifon rooms, 

« 

dddor's ihop, and ftore-hpufe for 

• 

utenfils . . ^ 

300 

8. A ftable for 69 mofet 

150 

9. Shops for tradefmen 

15* 

|o. Sheds for wains, 6(c« 

io 

Extra ezpences -* * ^ 

350 


m^^'^^'^m 


Total L. 700Q 
Qr Sterling money . 5000 

STOCK. 

The ftock ne^eflary for fuch an eftate may be 
eftimated as follows : 

Jamiua Currenqr^ 

2$Q negroes, at 70L each - L. 17500 

80 fteers, at 15L - • 1200 

60 moles, at aSU - <- z68o 


• 

Total 

L. 20380 

7!Tie whole amounts to-— 

% 


Lands r 

•• ^ 

14100 

Buildings 

- 

7000 

Stock 

-- 

' 20380 


Total in Jamaica Currency L.414S0 
Which is within 5oI. of 3O1000I. Sterling. 
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To calculate in Sterling money^ the returns of 
fuch an eftate Will be — 

200 hogflieads of fugar, at 15L Ster-* 

ling per hogfliead - - L. 3000 

130 puncheons of rum, at loL Ster- . 

ling per puncheon * - . - 1300 


Grofs return^ L.430Q 

« • 

It is a common roiftake to imagine that all the- 
expences of the dilate are obviated by the return 
of rum ; but the following eftimate of expences 
will evince the falfity of fuch an opinion : 

The annual fupplies from Great Britain are of 
the following kind : 

I.Negro clothing, ' fuch as Ofnaburgh, peoni* * 
Hones, ihirts, blankets and hats. 

2. Tools for the carpenters. 

3. Mifcellaneous articles, fuch as nails, rivets, 
chains, lioes, bills, knives, hoops, barrels, tobacco 
pipes, lead, train-oil, grindftones, &c. 

4. Provifions, fuch as falted herrings, beef, pork, 
butter, foap, candles, fait, flour, peafe, groats. 

The above articles, at a moderate ellimate, can- 
not be lefs than 850I. Sterling. 

To thefe muft be added the charges of falaries 
to overfeer, clerks, and fervants, bills to tradef- 
men, taxes,' wharfage, ftaves, and other occafional 
fupplies, which, by computation, amount to 1300L 
Sterling, or 1840I. Currency. 


ll^e annual charges of aU kinds will thecefore 
amompt to^i5oL Sterling, exa^ly one half of the 
pi;Qduc& of hifi prpperty. In this eftimadon no 
potice is taken of t;^e tea^ and wear of buildings, 
or tiie expence pf fix per cent, for legal cpm- 
fniifipn to his agents, ihould he be abfent him^ 
felf from the fpot. It is not» therefore, wonderful 
that fi Weft Indian eft^te ihould not be at all times 
a i^iqe of wealth, or r^if h^r that it> fl&ould not veiy 
frequently be » milUi^one about the neck of the 
proprietor, and drag him to dj^ftrudion. 

la comparing the value of Weft Indian with 

Britiih prppert/, it is reaf(H)ab|e to hold in view 

that the Weft Indian planter ia both Isuidlord and 

tensent of thf l|tt^ eftate ^hiph.he cultivates. 

S|ioqld an inteq^rate feaibn occup, the Engliih 

proprietor is^ no mcire fifieded bf the djfilupenee in 

the produce of his eftate, tbai^ in as^ far as he majr 

JfyOJ^thne with,thp;^ortW3W4tpation of his 

tenant. The ipaoft deftru<^ve war does not affed 

}fi$: ^late .a» it does^the W<^Jn4ian-refideni in 

Bfi^n, who, M)e& he fub^s^t to pay a high pre- 

' xumn fbr fec^rity ^^gs^inft the jcage of, the elemenijs 

ai^ the ravages 9f; war, rpuft paf& many a. l||eeplefs 

, oigh^ in dx^eadfu). fQfpen£p for:.t)ie fubfiftence of his 

family, whUe ^fi^ditpjts gr^w ^oceiifuportunate as 

danger increafes. ':.. - 

' Jk queftion hp£e x^a^turally ftwts up from t^q na- 

. tuire-of the f^bj^i^* How does it Iji^ppen (it is d^ • 

jm^nded) thaf whiUl the f:harg^s of a "V^eft Indian 

cffr^BWity are fo:i»rgf, ^i^d the prc^ f^ fm»U,.^at 

Ff • 
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fo many fhould embark in the attempt, and the 
fugar iflands be fo rapidly cultivated and improved? 
To fuch as advance this - queftion, a more proper 
fubjed cannot be held out to view than the fitua- 
tion of numberlefs unfortunate men, who have 
fallen ridtims to the misfortunes attendant upon 
fuch a mode of feeking riches-. The failure of 
thefe has^iven an opportunity to others of a ra- 
pacious temper to take advantage of their diftref», 
and purchafe their eftates, moft probably, at a very 
low rate. Like the Gomifh peafants, who behold 
a fhip wreck without compafiion, and even decoy 
(he pilot by falfe lights, they not only refufe fup- 
port, but even delude the planter to ruin. The 
rich man of this unfeeling ftamp lends the adven- 
turer a Turn of money fufficient to purchafe an 
eftate, who, in the hopes of being continued in 
credit, prepares to ftock his property ; but juft as 
his induftry has enabled hiAi to do this, the unfeel- 
ing creditor pretends immediate neceffity for his 
money ; the law is rigorous ; the lender (fince others 
are deterred from purchaflngr the ground by the 
expences which it muft yet require) gets the eftate 
at his own price, and the unfortunate planter is 
ruined for life. Thus oppreffion in the creditor, 
and misfortune in the adventurer, contribute 
equally to advance cultivation. 

To the philofopher fpeculating in his clofet, the 
fludtuating nature of Weft Indian property would 
feem a fufficient ohjedt to prevent him from em- 
barking in this fpecies of trade; yet it may be 
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looked upon as in reality the caufe of fo much 
money being expended in attempting to obtain 
the advantage of fortunate returns. 

The price of fugar is exceedingly yariable, and 
the principal caufe of (he inequality of the profits 
which it yields, arifes from the comparative good* 
nefs or badnefs of its manufa<5lure. Every one 
who fees the method of fugar-making, regards it as 
a very fimple procefs, and« by a natural propenfity , 
to imitation, willies to engage in the bufinefs ; but 
where fo many unqualified experimenters come for- 
ward, there mud be more who fail than who fucceed; 
and their want of fuccefs is certainly owing to 
themfelves, though they afcribe it to the capri-> 
cioufnefs of the market. The above may be looked 
upon as caufes much contributing to the rapid cul- 
tivation of the Weft Indies : that there are other 
(perhaps more material) caufes of improvement^ 
will not be denied ; but thefe it were foreign to 
our purpofe here to difcufs^ 

The above minute remarks on the growth and 
manufadure of fugar may, perhaps, be thought 
tedious by thofe who do not attend to the impor- 
tance of the fubjed ; but as fo many individuals 
are more or lefs conneded with the trade and ma- 
nufadlures of the colonies, it is prefumed that the 
intereft excited by the above obfervations will be 
a fufiScient apology for their introdudion. We 
proceed, in the next chapter, to lay before the reader 
all the information that could be colleded upon 
the minor articles of Indian produdion, inch ^ 

Ffij 
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cotton, indigo, coffeis, tacao^ pimento, and giuger, 
which, with (bgai* aft^ ifum; principally contribute 
the bulky freight which at prefent employs more 
fbips than all the towns of England amounted to 
at the beginning 6f the prefent century. 


» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Qf the iifnor Staple Commodities^ yij:, Cotton» its Growth an4 
Yarious Specie6-»-Mod£ of Cultivation and Rifles attending it->!* 
Imports of this Article into Great Britain, and the Profits ac- 
cruing from the Manufa^ures produced by it— -Indigo, its Cul- 
tivation and Maaufafhirt — Opulence of the firft Indigo Flanteri 
in Jamaica, and Refle6yon6 concerning the PtcUne of thtt 
Branch of Cultivation in that Ifland-'-CoiFee, whether that of 
the Weft Indies is equal to the hfochs^— Situation and So3 — 
Exorbitant Duty to which it was fubje^ in Great Britain-— 
— Approved Method of cultivating the Plant and curing the 
Berry — Eftimate of the annual Expences and Returns of a 
Co&e PkntatioQ-^acao, Ginger, Amottb, Aloes and Pa* 
raentOtt 

COTTON. 

This plant, one of the moft valuable gifts of a 
bountiful Creator, is found in all the tropical re- 
gions of, Afia, Africa, and America. The cotton' 
wool manufadured into cloth is of two kinds, 
grecnfeed and (hrub cotton. The latter is fub- 
divided into two fpecies ; the one of fuch a nature 
that the wool can be feparated firom the feed by no 
way bat by the hand. It is ufed, therefore, prin- 
cipally for wick$ to the lamps which are ufed in 
fugar-boiling; although, if it could be feparated like 
the -other kinds, it would be a valuable acquifition 
to our manufedures. The fecond .kind of the 
greenfeed, though vaftly finer than the other 
fpecies of cottons generally ufed, is yet inferipl: in 
finenefs to the former; it has a duller green' and 
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larger feeds. Both thefe kinds rife into large trees, 
which blofibm from Oftbber to January, and bear 
pods from February to June. The flowers arc com- 
pofed of five yellow leaves, beautiful but not fragrant. 
Each leaf has a purple fpot at the bottom. The 
pod, when ripe, opens into three or four partitions, 
and difcovers the cotton in as many white locks. 
The fmall and black feeds are interfpefed in thefe 
locks. 

The flirub cotton refembles an European Co- 
rinth bufh, and is divided mto feveral varieties, 
i^, .The common Jamaica, which is coarfe but 
ilrong, though the brittlenefs of its feeds, and the 
difficulty of its cleaning, make it lefs profitable than 
other kinds, yet the obftinacy of habit keeps it in 
ufe. * 

2dy The brown bearded has a fomewhat finer 
ftaple and a better ratoon, but it is attended with 
this difadvantage, that it is more difficult to clean. 

3^, Niinkeen, different only in colour from the 
lad, and giving a name to the cloth called after it. 

4tbf French, or fmall feed, generally cultivated in 
Hifpanipla, is finer and more prolific than the Ja- 
maica, or brown bearded, but lefs hardy than 
either. 

^tb^ Kidney chain cotton, or the true cotton of 
Brazil. From its being exceedingly good, prolific, 
and eafily cleaned, it is the higheft imprudence in 
the planter to mix it with any other. 
^ The mode of culture is the fame in all thefe va- 

ripl^es; apd as drynefsis the moll favourable cir^ 

.... i» .■ • 
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tutnftance in the growth of cotton, they correfpond 
in. this quality, that they will flourifli in the moft 
jxK:ky ibil, provided it has been exhaulled by for- 
mer cultivation. From May to September inclu* 
five, is the feafon fitted for fowing cotton. Eight 
or ten feeds are buried in every hole, becaufe the 
chance offome being devoured by the grub, and of 
others rotting, muft be calculated. The fprouts rife 
in a fortnight, and great care muft now be taken in 
clearing every impediment to their growth, leaving, 
however, only two or three (the ftrongeft) in each 
hole, in cafe the grub ihould attack thtm^ Three 
or four months after they are topped at the head 
to make them fhoot laterally. At the end of five 
months the plant puts out its beautiful yellow flowers^ 
and in two months more the pods appear. When the 
wool has been gathered, the feeds are feparated by 
means of a fimple inilrument, called a Lin, com- 
pofed of two parallel rollers, turned in oppofite di- 
re Aions. The cotton is put through thefe, and the 
feeds being too large to pafs in the interfpace be- 
hind^ they are thus feparated. The wool is then 
hand-picked, that it may be cleared of all the ex- 
traneous fubftances which attach to it, and, after 
being packed into bags of about 200 pounds 
weight, is fent to the market. 

In the cotton, wool produced in the Weft Indies, 
there is conliderable difference of quality. 


*3i IfWlWi? OjR ifixt 

Per Pound. 

The wool of fiejrbice W9sfald» in 1780^ for 284 id« 

DeiDsirara, from is* iid, to as. id. 
Surinam, . — — as. 
Cayenne, — — 2S. 
St. Domingo, — - is, lod^ 

TobagOt — — IS. 9d. 
Jaqiaica, — — is. yd. 

Though the prices may have fince changed, yet 
the relative value flill continues the fame. It is al- 

,fo worthy pf obfervation, that the difference of price 
in the Berbice and Jamaica cotton is from - 25$. to 

.35s. per cent, io favour of the former: A decided 
proof that a proper choice of the feed is abfolutely 
neceflary. 

In eftimating the coft of a cotton plantation, and 
the returns to be expedled/I fix on a fmall capita,!, 
becaufe the cafe here is different from that of a fu- 
gar plantation, where an immenfe'i^oek is neceflary 
to the adventurer on his firH outfet. Here a mode- 
rate beginning is peifedly fufficient. In many parts 
of the Well Indies, land fit for the rearing of cotton 

. may be had for 5I. Jamaica currency per acre ; hut, 
as it is proper to change the ground at certain pe- 
riods, we mud allow double the quantity to be pur- 
chafed which is laid under cotton. The coft is 
therefore, 
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Jamftica Cuirency. 

t'or 50 acres, at 5I; per acrci - L. 250 o o 
Expence of clearing and planting' 25 

acresj at 7I. per acre; - 1 75 o d 

Twelve negroes, at 70I. each, 840 o o 

A year's intereft, at 6 per dent; 75 18 o 

A year's maintenance, clothing, and 

medical care^ - - 120 o o 


Total, L. 1460 18 o or 
L. 1040 Sterlings 

tt has been a common mode of calculation in Ja- 
Inaica, to allow i2olb. to the acre planted in cot-^ 
ton ; but} from the average of fucceflivci crops, I ima« 
gine that Ji2lb. is a more reafonable allowance. 
Allowing^ then, the price of cptton to be rs. 3d^ 
Sterling per pound, and fuppofing no more than 

loolb. to be produced on an acre, the whole pro- 

* 

dace of 25 acres will be 1 75I. Sterling. If we de^ 
dudt incidental expences,*to the amount of 25!.. the 
remainder, in Sterling money, is 150I. an intereft on 
the capital of t^ per cent. If the cotton be 2B. per 
pound, the profit is 20 per cent; " 

But, to. counterbalance this return, cotton is, in its 
nature, a moft precarious commodity. The grub, the 
blaft, and the rain continually threaten its deftruo- 
tioa. In the Bahama Iflands, during the year 1788, 
no lefs than 280 tons were devoured by the worm^ 
It cannot, however, be denied, that as the prefent 
demand for cotton is fo great at home, the cultiva- 

* Gg 
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» 

tion of this commodity bids &ir %o be a lucrativtf I 

employment to thofe who (hall hereafter engage in 
it ; and the profits will be ftill more enhanced^ if at- 
tention be paid to procure abd feparate the more 
valuable, fpecies of feeds. 

I (hall conclude the fubjed with prefenting to my 
readers the following tables, drawn from authentic 
fourceSf which cannot fail to fumifh abundant en* 
couragement for fpeculation and adventure. 

jin Account of Forei^ Cotton-wool imported into the 
Britifb Weft Indies, in Britijb Ships. 

Yean. Ibk 

17S4 _ _^ "3S7SO 

1785 — — 1398500 
J786 — — 1346386 

1787 — ~ 1158000 

jin Account of Foreign Cotton-wool imported into ibe 
Briti/b W^ Indies, under the Free Port A^. 


Ycaw. lbs, 

1784 — — 2169000 

1785 ~ — 1573^80 

1786 — — ^ 1962500 

1787 — _ 1943000 


v 
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itn Account of OMon-woclj Britijh and Foreipi^ fm- 
ported frtm tbeSrUiJh Weft Indies into Great Britahi. 

Yean« Ibi* 

J 784 — — 6893959 

'7^5 — — 8204611 

1786 _ _ 7830734 

1787 — ^ 93969^^ 

^ Account qf Cotton-wool imported into Great Britain, ' 

from afl Parts. 

« 

Year^ 

1785 — 

I7B6 — 
«787 — 

Macbkitry e/iabU/bed in Great Britain (^ijij^fir tbe 

Qaton ManrfaSlory. 

143 water-mills, which coft — «- L. 715000 
20500 hand-mills, or jennies, for fpinning 
the fhute, for the twifted yarn 
fpun by the water-mills (include 
ing buildings and auxiliary ma- 
chinery), -^ — 285000 


lbs. 

Si^pofed V^e in Mami&diim. 

11480338 

— L. 3950000 Steding. 

z 7992888 

— 6000000 

29151867 

— 6500000 

a26oooQa 

'-> 7500000 


Total, L. 1000900 
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. From the conflrudion of the machinery, it ha^ 
been afiertedrthat a-pound of I>emarara cotton h^s 
been fpun into as much thread as would extend 169 
miles. In Great Britain not lefe than 600,000 pep- 
pie find fupport from the cotton-maDufa<^ory^ By 
the neareft computation, the number of individuals 
maintained upon the wooUen-mamifadlory are not a 
million, fo that it do^es not exceed the importance 
of the cotton in a twofold proportion. 

INDIGO. 

In the Britiih Weft Indies there are three fpecie^ 
of. this plant ; the firft of which, though hardier and 
finer, is efteemed lefs valuable than the other two, 
becaufe it is not fo prolific* in its vetums. All the 
fpecies agree in tbi5 quality, that though they thrive 
on niggard foils, and though the longeft heat does 
not kill them, yet that a fpell of wet weather en* 
tirely deftroys th^m. In cultivating indigo, the land, 
when cleared, is divided into trenches, and the feed 
ftrewed by the hand at the bottom ; a bufiiel of feed 
being quite fufficient for four or five acr^s. The fea- 
fon mod proper for planting in the Weft Indies, 
feems to be the month of March. In America, the 
proper feafon varies with the feafon of fpring, which, 
on that continent, is exceedingly various. The plant 
is a child of the fun, and certainly flourifhes to ad- 
vantage nowhere but in tropical countries. The in* 
fed moft deftruAive to the profperity of the indigo 
plant, is a fpecies of the g^rub or worm. Ther; is 
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^ Other reraedy but to change the foil; and th^ 
want of attention to this circumftance may be af* 
bribed a]s a- fufficient reafon for the many receqt 
ikilures in this bufinefs. The ufual return of indi* 
go (if the grub be prevented), for the firft cutting, 
is about 8olb. per acre of Figeon^s neck, or 6olb. of 
the Guatim^la. The. yielding of the fubfequeat cut^ 
tings is lefs ; but if the land be new, fometimes the 
ivhole five cuttings amount to 3001b. per acreof thq 
fecond quality. For rearing the produce of five 
»cres, four negroes, who gan otherwife maintain 
themfelves, are only requifite* " ^ 

For obtaining the dye, two cifterns are neceflaiy, 
placed t be one above the other. The firfl is called 
the Steeper, the other the Battery. Befides thist i^ 
IS necefiary to have a lim^-vat, with the top-hole, 
pr pIug*hole, placed at leaft eight inches from the 
bottom, in order to leave fufficient room for the lime 
to fttbfide entirely before the lime-water is drawn off 
into the battery. When the plants are wet, they 
are laid in ftrata in the deeper till it is' about three 
parts full i they are then prefled with boards, which 
are wedged, or loaded, to prevent the plants from 
buoying up ; and the plants themfelves are faturated 
with water. They are then left to ferment j but 
great care is taken that they fhall neither draw ofiT 
the pulp too foon, nor occafion putrefadion of the 
tops by retaining them too long. To afcertaiq 
the due time which is necefiary for the fermentation 
of indigo, the Chamber of Agriculture in Hifpani* 
ola have made repeated experiments, and, for th^ 
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benefit of the public, have been fo kind as to publifh 
the following receipt. % 

*^ After the indigo has been fteeped in the ciftem 
eight or nine hours, draw off a little c€ the water, 
Und, with a pen dipped into it, make a few ftrokes 
upon white paper. The firft will probably be high 
coloured, in which cafe the indigo is not fufflciently 
fermented. This operation is to be repeated eyerjr 
quarter of an hour, until it lofes its colour, when it 
18 arrived at the jtrue point of fermentation.*' 

It is aftonifhing that an experimept fo iimide in 
itfelf, if it anfwers, fhould have been for fo many 
years unknown to the indigo planters in general ; 
jund 1 confefs, that, although I have had no oppor- 
tunity of giving it a trial, I am myfelf fomewhat 
doubtful of its efficacy, l^^e following method, 
which I give on the authority of Mr. Lediard, ii, I 
conceive, attended with xpuch greater certainty. 

** Let a fmall hole be made in the deeper, fis or 
eight inches from the bottom, exclufive of the open^ 
ing or aperture for drawing off the impregnated wa- 
ter ; let this hole likewife be'ftopped with a plug, 
yet not fo firmly but that a fmall ftream may be 
permitted to oo2e through it. After the plants have 
been ileeped fome hours, the fluid oozing out will 
appear beautifully green, and at the lower edge of 
the ciftem, from whence it drops into the battery, 
it will turn of a copperifli colour. This copperiAi 
hue, a» the fermentation continues, will gradually 
afcend upwards to the plug ; and when that circum^ 
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itance 18 perceived, it is proper to ftop the fermenta^ 
tion. 


.% 


!f During the progrefs of this part of the bufinefs, 
particular attention (hould be paid to the fmell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture ; for ihould 
it difcover any foumefs, it will be necefla^y to let 
the fermented liquor run immediately into the bat^ 
tery, and lime water of fufficient Itrength muft be 
added to it, until it has loft its- fournefs. As it is 
running off, it will appear green, mixed with a bright 
yellow, or ftraw colour, but in the battery it will be 
of a moft beautiful green." 

After the tindlure has been difcharged into the 
battery, the procefs of churning muft now be put in 
pradice. This was at one period eifeded by mere 
manual labour ; but now it is performed by means 
of levers, wrought by a cog-wheel, and kept in mo- 
tion by a horfe or mule. When the fluid appears 
curdlid, at is impregnated with lime-water to pro- 
mote feparation, and prevent putrefadio& ; butthe 
operator muft carefully diftinguifh the different 
ftages of this procefs, too fmall a degree of agita« 
tion making the indigo green apd coarfe, and tocr 
much making it almoft black. After the pulp has 
granulated, and the flakes fettled at the bottom, the 
fuperincumbent water is taken away, and the dye, 
when dried in moulds, is fit for the market. 

From the prolific nature, and cheap apparatus at- 
tending the manufacture of the plant, as aUb from 
the fmall number of negroes requifite for its culture, 
it is, at firft fight, a matter of aftoniihment^ that an 
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article which fliould yield in the proporfion i2od 
pound to the twenty acres, (hould have proved an 
unfuccefsful fubjed of employment in the hands of * 
many who have tried it.. Yet certain it is, that the 
planters who, after embarking in the cultivation of 
indigo, have failed with exceeding lofs, were in ge- 
neral men of found mercantile fagacity, and of pro* 
perty and induftry. The moil latisfaAory reafoa 
that can beaffigned for their misfortunes, is the dread*^ 
ful mortality among the negroes (arifing from the 
vapour of the fermented liquor), which inevitabljr 
attends an indigo manufa(2or7. This has, concu * 
bined with leiler evils, blafted the hopes of ac- 
quiring wealth by this purfuit, and has diverted 
their induftry to a different channel. 

COFFEE. 

Th£ public has b^en already favoured with fo 
many elTays on the beneficial properties of this berry^ 
that it is almoft impofiible to bring forward anj 
thing additional to recommend its advantages. 
Among the many able performances on the fub- 
je6t, none has attradled more general approbation 
than a work of the ingenious Dr. Benjannii Mofeley^ 
which, fince 17S5, has gone through five editions in 
Englifh, and has been tranflated into moft of the 
languages of Europe. 

It has been long admitted,* that the Weft Indian^ 

cofiee is interior to the coffee of Mocha ; but it has 

been alfo erroneoufly fuppofed that this inferiority 

2 
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anfes fiom the Weft Indian being the psoduce of a 
cxxufer fpecies of tree. In refutation of this fuppofi* 
tion, and to prore that the whole diffisrence depends 
upon the foil« climate, and mode of curing, it need 
only be mentioned, that coffee tranfplanted from the 
Weft Indies to an Engliih hot-houfe has, under pro- 
per management, proved cdnfiderably fuperior to 
any that ever came from the £aft. 

The finall berry, which, both in Arabia and die . 
Weft Indies, grows in dry floping ground, is found 
moft agreeable to the Englifli ; but the beans produced 
upon a rich deep foil, which are of a dingy green, 
and continue fome years unfit for ufe, proves the 
fiivourite of American cuftomers. It might be ex* 
peeled, therefore, that, while the taxes impofed by 
the Britifh, government on coffee were fevere, and 
while, of confequence, America was found a more 
profitable market, the latter woidd be more gene- 
lally' cultivated. Since the 1 783, however, the Brir 
tifli duties have been lefs enormous, and a wonder- 
. fill change in the diredion qf the coffee- trade has 
taken place. The Britilh demand has incrnifed fo 
rapidly, that the planters have c&anged the nature 
of their commodity to the tafte of their cuftomers* 
It is true, indeed, that the foil before mentioned as 
beft fitted to produce the (mail berry, cannot always 
be Found ; but it is of importance to fpeculate be- 
forehand in the choice of foil in a country where 
fvch varieity of ground is to be procured. 

The whole of the Weft Indies, but more efpe- 
^ially Jamaica, abounds with red hills of that warm 
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gravetty mould fo reisiarkaUy favourable to tfao 
growth of teniae hearaig high flanaired fruit. Up<- 
on good land the plants may be fafely expofed all 
the year rounds provided proper care be adii|ioifter« 
ed that they ibaU not be hlafted in the bloflaiDs hy 
the Qorth wind, fo frequently htfl to th^ prodn^kioa. 
The mode of planting is to fet the young phnti 
eight feet diftant from each other, in all dioe£Uo&a» 
in holes made large enough to hold the lowte pact 
o£ the fttm and all its toots. AltiM>ugb eight feet 
b^ the ufqal diilance between the plants, yet, as it 
is often found, in rich foils, that the trees grow 
fo luxuriant as to impede the growth of each other, 
it is then advantageous to cut down every fe. 
cond row within 10 or 12 inches of the ground; 
and it frequently happens, that old plantations cut 
in this manner will yield a tolerable crop the feoond 
year. 

The average produce of a coffee plantation muft 
depend upon the nature of the foil« On dry ground 
a pound and a half of prepared coffee is accoonted 
good bearing for a fingle tree ; but in rich fpofigy 
foils the produce (though inferior in flavour} is fre-* 
quently fix* Upon the whole, the following amy 
be looked upon as an average calculation* When 
the trees are raifed from old ones, the firft year's re- 
turn may be eftimated at 300 ; the next at 500 ; the 
third at 600 or 70Q lbs. per aere. Trees ntifed from 
young plants yield nothing till the third year; and, 
at the end of that period, 750 pounds may be rca- 
fonably looked for. 


Cfgathetbig At Crop. 

A^teoRoiila to Xa Roqiie, the pradice of gather-^ 
big and cmring the crop is cioofid^red thus : 

" When the plattteVs perceive tlu^ the frait is 
come to matoritj* they fprcad cloths under the trees, 
Whioh they ihake from time to time^ and the ripe 
frait diops off. The berries thus coUefted are after- 
iva^ fpread upon mats, tad esspofed to the fun 
with the pulp on the berries^ until the/ are perfed^ 
dry, Yfl^ich requires a confideifible time ; after which, 
the beank are eitricated from their outward encum<^ 
brance by the preflure of a large and heavy flone 
loUer, when they are again dried in the fun ; for the 
planters conflder, that, unle& coffee be thoroughly 
diy^ theve is danger of its heating. It is then win- 
nowed fnih a large fan, and packed for fale." 

The abm^ procefs is undoubtedly better calcu. 
lated to pr«ferve the flavour of the berry j but I 
believe the aforementioned method pra&ifed in the 
Wefl; Indies, .by being infinitely lefs tedious, muft 
enable the merchant to furniih the market with 
cheaper c<^e than the Arabian manu&durer 
could iHTocure. The negro who is appointed picker 
goes about with a bag hanging from his neck, kept 
open by means of a hoop in its mouth« If induf*- 
trious, he may eafily pick three bufliels per day, 
and lOO bufliels of coffee in the pulp will yield 
xooo pounds of the prepared commodity, fit for the 
market. 
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GoSee is cured either with or without the p\ilp. 
When cured with the pulp on the berry, it is fpread 
to the fun on a floping terras or platform of boards, 
and is ufually diy in the fpace of three weeks ; 
after which the huiks are feparated froni^ the feeds 
by a grinding machine. When the fmlp is re- 
moved, as foon as the coffee comes from the tree 
they m&ke ufe of a pulping mill (a machine com- 
pofed of a fluted roller, a breaft board fitted to the 
grooves of the roller, and a floping trough to feed 
them), which, when wrought by only one negro^ 
will pulp a bufliel in a minute. The bean, ftill ia 
its parchment fldn, is then waflied in wire fieves^ 
and expofed to dry. 

It has been long difputed which of thefc methods 
of pradlice is moft advaiitagcous. The former^ I 
believe, gives a higher flavour; but from either 
method good cofllee may be obtained by the tSS&r 
ance of age, which is its moft effe&ive improver. 
The membrane or flcin, ^hich ftill adheres to the 
bean, is feparated by means of a machine of the 
following conftrudion : A perpendicular axis is fur« 
rounded by a circular trough, and about a foot 
from the level of its furface there are tenanted in 
the axis four horrizontal arms, to which a«e fitted 
as many rollers. Thefie, on being turned round, 
bruife the coffee, fo as to feparate the fldn from the 
bean, and when the feparation is effected, the flcins 
are carried off by a fan. In this manner 1500 lbs. 
will be cleared in a day. The method of clearing 
by ftoves has been found fo prejudicial to the tafte 
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and fmell of the coffee, as to be now almdft entirely ' 
laid afide. Indeed there is no fabftance fo liable 
to imbibe the exhalations of any thing with which 
it is in proximity. " Coffee berries (fays Dt. 
Moieley) are remarkably difpofed to imbibe exhala- 
tions from other bodies, and thereby acquire an 
adventitious and difagreeable flavour. Rum, placed 
near to coffee, will, in a fhort time, fo impregnate 
the berries, as to injure the taile in a high degree ; 
and it i$ related by Mr. Miller, that a few bags of 
pepper on board a (hip from India, fome years fince, 
fpoiled a whole cargo of cofiee/' 

We cannot conclude this fubjed: more properly 
than by drawing out an eftimate of the expences 
attending the culture of this commodity, and the 
returns which may be reafonably expeded firom its 
crops* I conceive that it is the moft advantageous 
and equally prodiidtive plant of any that the Weft 
Indies affords ; for giving aU due regard to the ar- 
gument which is fo generally advanced againft the 
probability of its being a lucrative article of culti- 
vation (viz. that the duty falls upop the confumer, 
and not upon the merchant), yet it is evident, that 
if the duty Ihould ever become fo enormous as to 
diminiih the confumpt of the article, the planter 
has lefs temptation to cultivate that commodity 
than others in more general demand. For five 
years that the exceffive duty on coffee continued, 
not 7,000,600 of pounds were imported into Britain, 
while St. Domingo has every year fupplied Europe 
with 70,000,000; and although the demand of 
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Great Britain has increafed fince the laft dtmidtt'* 
tion of the duties, yet fixpence per lb. may ftill be 
reckoned too much to allow cofFee to be a general 
beveridge. 

T^imdte of the Expence and Return of a Coffee Plan' 
teuton in the Mountains of yamaica^ 14 miles frofii 
the Sea^ calculated in the Currency of that I/land^ 
being 40 per cent* worfe than Sterlings viz^ 

Firft coil of 300 ^cres of moimtain land, 
of which one-half is referved for pro- 
vifions and pafturage, at 3I. per acre^ L. 900 
Ditto of 100 negroes^ at 70L per head^ 7CX)0 

Ditto of 20 mules, at aSL 560 

Buildings and utenfila, mills, and negro 

tools, - - - - - ^ 2000 

Expence of maintaining the negroes the 
firft year, before proTifions can be 
raifed (exclufive of other annual ex- 
pences charged below), 5L each, - 500 


l«l*B**i 


10960 


Compound intereft for three years, be« 
fore any return can be expeded, at 6 
per cent. . - - . - 2093 


rt^^BM**«> 


Carryover !<• 13053 


mOT TUTITVC 


H7 

Brought over 

L. 

13053 

Annual Exfsncxs, viz. 



White overfeer and maintenance. L 

.200 


One other white fervantt 

70 


Me4ical attendance on the ne- 



groe$» 

*S 


Negro-fupplies, viz. clothing, 



toolsy falted fiih, and other 



provifions, exclufive of the 



produce of their own grounds, 

200 


Colonial taxes, 

100 


m 
/ 

• 

595 


« 

3 

r 


Total for three years, hefore any 
return can be expedled, - 1 785 

Compound intereft, as it arifes in 
the feveral years, - - .221 

— — 1006 


Total expence, * L. 15059 


Returns of the fmrtb year^ at 4^ per cwL Uing ibe 
• avernge price qf C^ee far fioe years prevUms to 
179a, vh. 

From 150 acres of young coffee may be ^ 

expei^d the fourth year 45,000 lbs* L. xSoo 


Carried over h. x8oa 
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Brought over JUjlSo^ 

J)td\x€t annual charges for the 

' fourth year, . . L. 595 

Sacks and faddles, - » 40 


^3S 


Clear profit, - L. 1165 
(being equal to 7L 14s, per cent, on the capital.) 

Returns tbe Jiftb and fibfequent y^ars^ vki. 

150 acres, j^ielding 750 lbs. per acre, 

112,500 lbs. at 41.* - - L. 4500 
Dedud annual charges^ as before, L. 595 
^acks and faddles, - - 80 

Repairs of ifiills, &c. - - 100 

775 


Clear profit (being equal to 24|- per cent, 
on the capital), - ^^ • - L. 3725 

CACAO. 

• 

The Cacao, or Chocolate Nut, is a nadve of 
South America, and is ftill an article of confiderable 
commerce with the Spaniards, In its cultivation, 
a, level and (heltered fpot is chofen, in which the 
planter digs a number of holes a foot in length and 
width;^ and about fix or eight inches deep. His 
i^t prpcefs is to talce the banana or fome other 
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large leaf, and to place it within the circumference 
of each hole, leaving, however, the fides of the leaf 
feme inches above the ground, after which he rdbs 
in the mould very lightly till the hole is filled. He 
then felefts three nuts for each hole, folds the leaf 
f.4DVer them, after having lightly covered them with 
mouldy and places a fmall ilone on the top to pre- 
vent their opening. At the end of eight or ten 
days the leaves are opened, and the plant is then 
flieltered with palm leaves ftuck in the ground; and 
alfo the Erythrina or bean tree, for the young ca- 
cao wiH only flourifli in the fliade. If the three 
nuts fpring up, one of them is cut down as foon as 
the plants are 18 or 20 inches high. It feldom 
happens that the other two take root. 

The tree'is in full perfedlion at its eighth year, and 
frequently bears for 20; but many plantations of ca^ 
cao have perilhed without any vifible caufe. The 
5 fuperfi:itious have always regarded comets as harbin^- 

gers of its deftrudion. But in fpite of this fatality, 
the Britiih Weft Indies at one period abounded in 
plantations of this commodity, and its cultivation 
would ftill continue extenfive and profitable were 
it not for the heavy hand of minifterial exadion. 
At prefent, the only cacao plantations of any ac- 
count, in our colonies, are in Grenada and Domini- 
ca ; the quantity exported from which iflands, I 
believe, amounts, on an average, to fomething more 
than 400,000 pounds weight, valued in the London 
market at 10 or 11,000 pounds Sterling. 

li 
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GINGER. 

Ginger was conveyed from the £aft to the Weft 
Indies by one Francifco de Mendoza ; and as far 
back as the year 1547, it was exported to Old Spaia^^ 
from thence to the amount of 22^53 cwt. Ginger 
is of two forts, the black and the white ; the fonner 
is procured by prefervation in boiling water, the 
latter by infolation, and is confiderably more va- 
luable. Both fpecies of the article are procured 
with no more attention to cultivation than potatoes 
in Great Britain, that is, merely planting and dig- 
ing, unlefs where they are intended for fweetmeats, 
in which cafe they are dug while its fibres are ten- 
der and full of juice. The average quantity im- 
ported into Britain from her own iflands is ftated at 
xo,ooo bags of one cwt. each, which fells at Lon^ 
don at the rate of 410s,. the cwt. 


ARNOTTO. 

This indigenous plant is called, by Boianets, Bixa. 
It rifes to the height of feven or eight feet, and 
produces long hairy pods, fomewhat refembling 
thofe of a chefnut. In thefe pods the feeds are 
found, v^hich have an unpleafant fmell, and re^ 
femble red lead mixed with oil in appearance. In- 
deed, it was ufed by the native Indians as paint in 
decorating their bodies, at the time thefe iilands 
were firfl difcovered. The method of. extrading 
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tbc pulp is by boiling the feeds till fully extri€ated, 
and then taking them away. The water is then 
drawn off, and the fediment dried in Ihallow veffels. 
Thus prepared, it is ufed in the compofitipn oC 
Spaniih drugs, .and many wonderful effedts are 
afcribed to its medicinal qualities. The Dutch 
heighten the coloiu; of their butter by infufing it, 
and it is faid to be ufed in finallel: quantities even 
in Englifh dairies. Arnotto is, however, upon the 
whole, a commodity little in demand, and of no 
great commercial confequence. 

ALOES. 

The moil valuable fpecies of this commodity is 
that called Socotra, but the only fpecies luiown 
to our colonies is the Hepatic. It is propagated 
by the plantation of fuckers, and wiU thrive in 
thofe dry and barren foils where lefs hardy vege- 
tables would fpeedily periQi. When the plant is 
puUed by the root, i( is carefully cleanfed and put 
into nets or balkets, which are boiled in large cal-> 
dions, and always renewed till the liquor grows 
ftrong and black. The procefs of boiling is repeated 
in another vefleL till it becomes of the confiftency 
of honey ;, after which it is poured into gourds, and 
then dried and fent to market. 

PIMENTO, OR ALL.SPICE. 

This elegant produ<^ion grows ipontaneoufly, 
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but in more abundance in hiUy fituations near the ' 
fea, forming extenfive groves of the moft delicious 
fragrance. It is purely the child of nature, and 
rnock^ every attempt to improve its qualities. A 
pimento walk is procured by no other labour than 
appropriating a piece of woodland -in the neigh- 
bourhood of a plantation already exifting, or in a 
country where the fcattered trees are found in a 
native ftate, the woods of ^which being fallen, the 
trees are fuffered to remain on the ground fill they 
become rotten and perifh. In the courfe of tv\ elve 
months after the firft feafoh, abundance of young 
pimento trees will be found growing vigoroufly in 
all parts of the land. 

There is Hot in the vegetable world a more beau- 
tiful produdion than a young pimento. The trunk 
is fmootb and glofly, free from bark, and 15 or 20 
feet high ; its leaves are of a deep green, like thofe 
bf a bay tree, and form a beautiful contraft to its 
white exuberant flowers. The leaves are equally 
odoriferous with the fruit. As to its preparation 
for fale, the berries are always gathered green, for 
the admi0ion of ripened fruit would conlidera- 
bly diminifh the value of the commodity. They 
are gathered by the hand, fpread on* a terrace, 
and expofed to the fun till they become of a rcd- 
difli brown; and when dry are fcnt to markets 
iingle tree has been known to yield one cwt. of 
dried fpice, or 150 lbs. of the raw fruit; but as 
good crops are only contingent, the value of the 
commodity is not fo alluring as others, fo that many 
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plantations of pimento afe now exchanged for fu- 
gar. Jamaica is the only one of our colonies whicli 
produces it, and there are annually exported about 
6000 bags of 112 pound each. It is fold in com* 
'mon years at Jod. per lb. the duty attached to it 
being 3d. 
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BOOK VI. 


GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Colonial Eflabliihments — ^Of tlie Captain-General, or Chief Go- 
Tcrnor; his Powers and Privfleges^-Some Reflections on the 
General Choice of Perfons for this High Office— Lieutenant* 
General, Lieutenant-GoTemory and Prefident-— Of the Council; 
their Office and FnndUonv— Origin of their Claim to a Share in 
the Legillature— Its Neceffity, Propriety, and Legsdity confi- 
dered-^Some Corre&ion in the Conftitution oJF this Body pn>- 
pofed. 

The internal conllitution of the Britilh Weft In* 
dies conforms, in almoft all refpeds, to the conftitu- 
tion of England. The balance of power which, in 
the mother country, divides the legiflature of the 
mother country into three branches, is imitated by 
thefe colonies, whofe diJSerent orders confi(t of a go- 
vernor, whofe prerogative refembles the King's ; a 
council or upper houfe ; and a body of reprefenta- 
tives chofen by the people, fimilar to the Britifh 
Houfe of Commons, but more fairly and equally 
eleded by their conftituents. 
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GOVERNOR. 

Every chief governor in the Weft India Ifiancb^ 
as coramander in chief of the forces in his jurifdic- 
tion, has the appointment of all officers not upon the 
ftafF: and, in a civil capacity, nominates and fuper- 
fcdes the judges of the different courts of commoo 
law, the cuftodes of the pariflies, the jufticcs of the 
peace, and others employed in fimilar departments. 
The advice of this council, which he is bound to aik, 
cannot be looked upon as any confiderable check 
upon the exertion of this prerogative ; for he has 
the continual refource of expelling all oppofers, on 
frivolous pretences, and filling their places in/lanUr 
with more complying members. In the general af- 
fembly, which is fummoned, diflblved, prorpgued, 
and adjourned at his pleafure, he has a negative 
voice ; and in this alfo his council offer him their 
advice. 'He has the power of appointing ^r^ tempore 
perfons of his own choofing, to occupy fuch places as 
have not beeo filled up by the King; and the pow- 
er of fuch fucceflbrs continues till the one chofen at 
home arrive to fuperfede them. lb cafes of an ex- 
traordinary nature, the governor has even been 
known to fuperfede, for a time, officers of high and 
lucrative appointments, who had been nominated by 
other powers, and of filling their places by others, 
till the King^s pleafure fliould be known. Like the 
King of Britain, he pardons the condemned culprit 
of every defcription, unlefs thofe guilty of murder 


\ 
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•lid lugh treafon; and even in tfaefe cafes be can re- 
fpite, till word be fent to Britain, and bis Majeft j's 
injundions fent back. 

In general, every governor in tbe Weft Indies ez« 
ficifes tbe extenfive powers of tbe Lord Higb Cban- 
cellor of Great Britain ; being keeper of tbe great 
ical, and prefiding in tbe bigb court of cbancery. As 
ordinary, be appoints to all churcb benefices, gives 
ticcnfes for marriages, and is fole judge of tbe con- 
fiftorial and ecclefiaftical law. He pirefides in tbe 
court of error, and determines upon all appeals of 
tbe kind liable to be brought before tbis court 
from otber courts of common law. As vice-admiral 
oClbc Weil Indies, be bas tbe rigbt of jetfen flot- 
ifun, ftu:. and. grants commiffion to privateers, 
througb the medium of tbe cmart of vice- admiralty.^ 
This court, it may not be improper to obferve, is in* 
vefted with a power concurrent with that of tbe 
court of records. When an aA of parliament rela« 
ting to tbe trade and revenues of tbe Britifli colo« 
ntes in America is infringed, tbe judge of this coo^ 
(to tbe great injury of tbe colonifts) decides, from 
bis own authority, without the intervention of a ju« 
ly ; and is nominated to his office by a gift of the 
Crown. ^ 

Befides the profits of feveral employments, the 

am 

governor of every colony has a liberal falary attach* 
ed to his office of government ; but, in order that 
he may have no temptation in view to court tbe fa- 
vour of the leading men of the afiembly, he is not 
aHowed to accept of any falary, unlefs it be fixed 
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(ia fttch a manner as cannot be recalled) withki th# 
fpace of one year after bis arrival io the'.WeQ: 
^ndies. 

Confidents the fallibility of human nature, the 
diftance of the governor's feat of jurifdidibn froni 
the mother country, and, above all, bis esLten&ve 
prerogative, it is not wonderful that he Ihould at 
times be intoxicated by the influence of his power. 
That fuch extenfive authority, more unlimited eveci 
than the power of the King of Bricaio, ihould not 
be conferred without much caution, muil be. evident 
to every one ; but it is a (ruth, to be regretted, tbtt 
in the nomination of this important office, attentioQ 
is not invariably paid to the merit of the individual; 
and that, from the influence of party fpirit, men di* 
.ftinguilhedfor no other qjualities than vice and ig» 
norance, are fent out to recruitt by the enn^luments 
pf a government, the fortunes which hav(! been ruin* 
ed by their former profligate 4iffipation at home« 
From perfons fo deftitute of character and abilit/i 
what evils may not be expected ? Indeed, fuppo* 
ling the governor fent out by the Britifh miniftry to. 
pofTefe a found underftanding, and an uncorrupted 
mind, unlefs acquainted ivith the laws of thofe whom 
he is to govern,' he muft be betrayed into many in-^ 
confiilencies ; and the improper anions they thus 
commit, prove fertile fourfies of future damage, by 
landing as precedents of injuftice. A glaring in« 
ftance of this was afforded, while North America 
was a Britifh colony, by a governor of one of the 
northern provinces, who ordered a criminal to be 
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fiiing fome days before the time ordained by his fen-* 
tence. ^ He meant well (fays Stokes,' who relates 
the anecdote), but being a military man, c6nc?i- 
red that, as he poffefled the power to reprieve after 
fentence, he had power to execute alfd when he 
plealed." And the criminal was ataually hanged 
fome days foorier than his fentence enjoined, as the 
governor ordered. Nor could his excellency be 
perfuaded that, by this very aft, he was committing 
felony, Atiother military governor, the fame au- 
thor informs us, fufpeiided.a gentleman from thd 
council, Vecanfehe had married his daughter with- 
out his confetit. Befides thefe fpecimens of unwar* 
rantable ftretches of power, many inftances of mif- 
conduct could be produced^ ftiU more ^fing in 
their tnoqn\\y, and mord banefu) Jn their ^6As to 
the public ; but the talk of numbering faults, is no 
way pfleafaht, and fhaH be therefore declined. 

The inoK flagrant impropriety in the nomination 
bf a Weft Indian governor, is the feleftion i>f fuch 
men as catinot be expeded, frdm their paft fituations 
in life, to be acquainted'with the laws of their coun- 
try. That fome knowledge of law is rcquifi.te in a 
governor, is evident from the nature of his office ; 
yet the military profeffion, of ail the moft unlikely to 
fiimifli men mimitcly acquainted with that fcicnce, 
j^ the general ' fo\ircJc from whence the Weft Indies 
sire fupplicd with rulers. It would be improper, 
however, nottoftate, that fom* governors, whofe 
fituation in the world pi'eduded them from fee- 
ing acute lawyers, have filled their govAnments 
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honour.. For inftance, Sir WiHiam Trelawoejr^ 
Sir Bafil Keith, and Thomas £ad of Effingham, 
were mim of uprightnefs, as well as judgmeot, and 
were joftly revered by the ptople. The gratitude 
of Jamaica, in particular, was fo ftrong to the me- 
mory of the laft named^govemor, that they voted a 
magnificent monument to be ereded to his name ; 
and evinced their veneration of his merit, by the 
words with which it was infcribed. But partial in- 
ftances of this nature cannot apolo^ze for the ge- 
neral impropriety of feleding for governors to the 
colonies, men equally deftitute of worth, of inte- 
griQr, and the knowledge requifite for their (latkm. 

ULEirrENANT-GENERAL. LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR, AND PRESIDENT. 

Whsk a government comfurefaends feveral iflands, 
a lieutenant-general is ufually appointed to be the 
next in fucceffion, who is commonly iieutenant- 
governor of one of the iflands included in the jurif- 
didion of the captain-general. Each of thefe iflands« 
during the abfence of the chief governor, is managed 
by ft lieutenant-governor, or more frequently by the 
prefident of the council ; the lieutenant-governor's 
appointment being, in fad, a finecure of xzooL a 
yean A lieutenant-governor, of dormant commif- 
ikm, is feldom appointed in Jamaica while the com- 
mander in chief is prefent ; for, when that officer re- 
fignst or obtains leave of abfencct a lieutenant- 


jffxtemox is £fpatched from home, wboenjoyithe 
foil power and "pK&ts of the office. About the yeur 
1 767, when the M«»iquis of Lanfdown, then Earl of 
Shelbome, waa fecreiaty of ftate, fome gentlemen of 
Jamaica felkited the minifter to have a deputj- 
governor, who fliould be fiationary 00 the illand. 
Lord Shdbume, to obviate the expence oC the olBcc, 
took awaj from the profits of the governor the com* 
mand of a fortificatioo, called Fort Charles; and bar^ 
gained witfi Lord Trekwney^ that he ihoold refign 
Fort Charles to Sir William Jiallmg. The refolt of uub 
ftipulation was, however, unfavourable. LordGeoige 
Germaine, Lord Sbelbume's fucceflbr in the miniffarjrt 
regarding loool. per annum as no defpicable ob- 
je^ did not choofe to continue the (alary of the 
command of Fort Charles, as a fund fot fupporting 
the deputy-governor, affigned it over to one of hn 
dependents, who refides at home, and enjoys the 
pio&tof the office, while the fort is commanded by 
his deputy's deputy. 

THE COUNCIL. 

The members of this board, . who are . appointed 
by the King, and inferted in the governor's inilruc-i 
tions, amount, in their full comj^ement, either to ten 
or twelve^ in proportion to the fixe of the illand. 
When their number is reduced below (even, the 
commander in chief is enjoined to fupply new mem- 
bers to that amount, but to no greater. Thefe mem« 
hers, by courtefy ftyled Honourable, take precedency 
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ne^t the governor, and the eldeft fupplies his place 
when he is abfent or dead. They ftaod in the fame 
refpe A to the governor as the prtry council to his 
Majefty ; but I conceive that he x:an aft even in con- 
tradidion to their opinion. They are nominated 
juftices- in every'commiffion of the peace, and fit 
Wth the governor as judges In the courts of error 
and appeal from the court of records. Laftly, In- 
ilependent of the governor, they form an upper 
1)ran'ch of the legidature, claiming the privilege of 
•parliament, ordering attendance, entering protefts, 
«nd keeping up all the offices and infignia of a Bri- 
tilh Houfe of Parliament. This double oflSce of le- 
giflators and privy council may feem inconfiftent. 
Governor Lyttleton fays, " The admitting fuch a di- 
fiindion may be fuppofed to &ee them from all ob- 
ligation of the oath .they take as cou0fellors ; be< 
caufe their duty to the people, as lf*.gillators, may 
feem to oblige them vety frequently to fupport opi- 
nions repugnant to a governor's.^* But this object 
tion is unjuft ; for the oath they take as counfellors, 
certainly does not bind them to aft indifcriminately, 
according to the direftion of the governor. As 
counfellors, as Icgiflators, their duty is equally bind- 
ing, to ferve the true ifiterefts of the people. 

Territorial qoalification is not indifpenfably re- 
quifite to the admittance 6f counfellors as of mem- 
*bers of the aflembly. Perfons are therefore, 1 am 
afraid, too frequently admitted, who can have little 
iral concern in the welfare of the community, and 
who are cenfequently more obfequious to the mea- 
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fbv^i o£ the governor tban to the didstes of pubU^: 
utilitjk But it frequently happens, that even thefis 
men, uoconneded with the interefts of the country/ 
are le&i QVerawed by the influence of the govetnor 
than the members who have property in the xflands, 
Jfl fad, the inft^bility of this board, and the power 
of lufpenfion lodged in the hands of the goverldor^ 
inakes it at all times dependent; and until that 
evil be remedied, the pe(^le have more to feat » 
from its complisnce to the governor, than the go^> 
vernor from its attachment to the people. * It it 
pven as ihe decided opixxion of many intelltgent 
people, that this board of council have adually no 
right to fit as legiflators, that their real and appro-< 
priate office is to fit as afiefibrs to the governor^ 
^nd that they axe warranted' by no pretenfion to the 
branch of power they now pofieis. In fupport of 
this ailertion, it has been urged, in the firft place/ 
that a cdonial ecmncil bears no fimilitude to the 
peers of Great Britain, and confequently ought not 
to fupp^y their place in the government of the Weft ' 
Indies. The t)rivileges enjoyed by the Engliih 
Houfe of Lords are facred and independent ; and 
though the fovereign can add to their number, he 
cannot diminiih it by any lawful exertion of his 
power ; but the councils of the Weft Iildi^s, as has 
been mentioned before, can be changed as well asi 
prorogtied by the arbitrary will of the viceroy, and 
are therefore endowed with privileges by no means 
comparable to the Britiih Lords. It has been farther 
urged, that even the prerogative of the Crown does 
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not warrant impofing the authority of fttch a body ot 
men upon the co}onift8« The King, lay the abettors 
of this aflertion, has the right of putting a veto upon 
the proceedings of the other branches of the legifla- 
ture; but being, at the fame time, from the nature 
of his office, not a feparate legiflator himielf, he 
cannot juftly aflume the charader of fuch, fiir lefs 
can he impofe an authoriQr upon any part of his 
dominions which it requires the united aflent of 
all the parts of the conftitution to make fiicred. 
To thofe who objed to their authority from argur 
ments of this nature, it may be replied, that if, on 
feveral occafions, it ihould be found that the ex* 
iftence of fuch a power Ihould be indifpenfably re^ 
jquifite to the welfare of the community where 
they are appointed, it is not abfdutely neceflary 
to fuppofe that their origin has been confUtutionaliy 
I^gal ; for the view of public advantage ought to 
faperfede law. But in aflerting the utility of this 
branch of Weft Indian government, I do not mean 
tp imply that it was originally intended that there 
ihould be a feparate body of this kind, intermediate 
between the ai&mbly and the governor. Its origin 
feems to have been founded in the want of nobility 
in the W^ Indies, and the neceffity of having 
fome legifUtive houfe, not intermediate between 
the governor and the aflembly, but between the 
aflembly and the Crown. In order to corroborate 
the influence of the King, the governor was ad- 
mitted into this convention, and was»fiirther in- 
ftruded toi tranfmit, from time to time, the name^ 
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of fuch of the principal inhabitants as might ap- 
pear beft qualified to fupply vacaificies in the 
couflcil ; and accordingly it is very rare that any 
perfoD is appointed who has not been previoufly 
recommended by the governor. 
- The government itill fubfifting in Barbadoes is a 
fufficient proof that the original objefl: of inftituting 
the council was this ; for there, in enading laws, 
the governor and council form but one conftituent 
branch in the conftitution, fitting and deliberating 
together. In fad, throughout all the royal go- 
vernments in the Weft Indies, this pradice was 
CN-iginally followed ; nor w^s^ it difcontinued till the 
governor's averfion to become odious to the aflem- 
bly by pafiing unpopular bills, induced him to de- 
cline attending in the council, and to allow the 
talk of enading difagreeable laws to be performed 
by the board of council alone. The council them- 
felves, we may fuppofe, were not unwilling to de- 
liberate feparately; the Crown found it conducive 
to its own purpofes ; nor did the reprefentatives of 
the people refill this mode of deliberating, not re- 
garding it in the light of an innovation. If they 
had thought fuch, they had it in their power to 
proteft againft the change ; but it does not appear 
that any colony oppbfed the right of the council to 
negative bills without the concurrence of the go- 
vernor. By the fame right which they exercife of 
rejeding bills, independent of the opinion of the 
governor, they are evidently entitled to amend par- 
ticular claufes in all bills but thofe for raifing mo* 
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riey ; becaufe, if the houfe of reprefentativcs diflike 
their amendments, they can efFedl their purpofe in 
an indired manner, by rejeding the bill after it^ 
firft itage. ^ The authority of the council feems to 
extend thus f^r and no farther. That fuch an au- 
thority, exercifed freely and independently (lay- 
ing aiide at prefentall objedions againft the influ- 
ence poflefled by the governor over the council}, is 
of effential advantage to the conftitution, feems 
evident, if we refled upoi^ the difagreeable dif* 
cord which muft otherwife take place were not the 
interefts of the people ana the Crown balanced by 
an intermediate body. Whatever may be faid of 
its illegal origin, it feems to claim the (andlion of 
prefcriptipn, and to be at prefent in the eye of law 
a legally conflituted body. It may not be impro- 
per to renlark, before qoncluding this apology fof 
the feparatioQ of the council, that the colonies have 
actually been benefited by it, fmce it confinns then) 
in the much wi(bed for privilege of having their Jaws 
immediately fandioned by the governor, who, unebla 
to do fo while conjoined with tb^ board of council 
was obliged to tranfmit them to Britain to wait the 
tedious confirmation of their authority by his Ma- 
jcfty. 

What has been faid, does not plead, in the mod 
diftant manner, in defence of that undue inflqence 
which the governor adually enjoys over the delibe- 
rations of this body. The remedy of this evil de- 
piands very ferious confideration, and the more fo, 
becaufe the rights of the council are fo unfteadily 


^cdi that in fome inftances they have been degraded 
beyond the dignity they ought unqueftionably to 
claim, and in others they have aflumed fuch powers 
as are utterly -inconflftent with the liberty of the 
people. The aflembly are the fitted body for efFecft- 
ing this change, and they feem competedt to bring 
it about by a proper exertion of their ftrength. It 
Ihould be their objeft, on the one hand, that the right 
of fufpenfion, now vetted in the governor, be at leaft 
confiderably abridged, in. order to give energy and 
independence td the council; an advantage never to 
be enjoyed while its members can be fufpended upon 
the moft frivolous pretences. On the other h^nd^ 
caution is re(|uiGte even iii communicating this re- 
iloration of vigour. To make them incapable of 
removal would be a dangerous expedient, if we may 
judge from the unwarrantable authority which fome 
colonies in the Weft Indies have arrogated to them- 
felves, even in fpite of the general dependence ot 
councils upon the governors. At different times 
they have fin^d of their own authority, have arbi- 
trarily imprifoned for contempt, and have even 
claimed a right of origidatin'g money bills at their 
own board, amending money bills pafled by thci 
aflembly, and appropriating the public revenue. A 
council difpofed to fuch arbitrary meafures fhould 
be refitted, inftcad of being corroborated by the 
people* To permit the increafe of fuch illegitimate 
power, would be to found an impregnable and ty- 
rannical fyftem of ariftocracy . 
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CHAPTER n. 

Houfe of AfTembly— >Prerogative denied to be in the Crown of 
eftablidiing in the Colonies Conftitutions lefs free tlian that of 
Great Britain^Moft of the Britifh Weft Indian Idanda fettled 
by Emigrants from the Mother Country-^Royal ProckmationB 
and Charters are only Confirmations of Ancient Rights— Bar- 
badoes and fome other Iflands originally made Counties Palatine 
— ^Their Local LegiAatures how conftituted, and the Extent of 
their JurifdiAion pointed out — ^Their Allegiance to, and Depen- 
dence on, the Crown of Great Britain, how fecured-— ConfUtu- 
tional Extent of Parliamentary Influence over them. 

The obje£t of this diflertation on the colonial aC- 
femblies, is to difplay the principles on which Britain 
confirmed to her fubjeds in the Weil Indies the 
right of enabling their own laws ; after which, it 
remains to be explained by what means the alle- 
giance and fubordinatioQ of tbefe colonies are fe- 
cured to the mother country. The fubje<fl has un- 
dergone difcuffion from many writers, and on that 
account no novelty can be expelled ; but to be plain 
and perfpicuous is at prefent entirely our wifh, and 
the rights of which we treat happily depend upon 
no metphyfical arguments. 

It has been lately afferted, that the Crown of Bri- 
tain had a juft title to inveft the Weft Indian conn • 
cils with legillative authority, becaufe the meafure 
is founded in juftice, and is of great utility to the 
public intereft ; but it is not, however, to be deduced 
from this maxim, that the Crown of Britain, by the 
fame right, is warranted to impofe dpon her colonies 
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any foxm that his Majefty may think proper, or that 
fuch a form is to be eftablifhed as does not conduce 
to the freedom of the colonial inhabitants. It is 
true, though juftice and utility be the principal piU 
lars of the liberty of the colonies, yet even were the 
dictates of propriety fet aiide, the charters, procla- 
mations, and grants, have given to the Britilh colo- 
nifts in America a legal and conftitutional right to 
the privileges of Britons. But, indeed, it is ceding 
by far too much to fuppofe, for one moment, that 
ivere there no charters and proclamations in exiftence 
to ratify the rights of Weft Indians, that their rights, 
SIS Britilh fubjeds, are therefore to be called in que- 
ftion. The law of England certainly does grant to 
all the provinces of the Britifh dominions the full 
privileges of the mother country, whether thefe pro- 
vinces were obtained by conqueft, or colonized by 
emigrants from home. Of the Britifh poflellions in 
America, feme were obtained by force, and others 
occupied upon being found deflitute of inhabitants ; 
but even the injuftice of forcing the original natives 
from their pofTeffions does not impart a right to Eu- 
ropeans of fubjugating thefe unjuft invaders, after 
the mother country has participated in the profits, 
as well as the guilt of the invafion. To ufe the words 
of Mr. Long, " Shall it be affirmed, that if Englifh 
forces conquer, or Englifh adventurers pofTefs them- 
£blves of diftant lands, and thereby extend the em- 
pire, and add to the trade and opulence of England, 
the Engliflimen fo pofTefling and planting fuch ter- 
ritory ought, in coniideratioa of the great fervices 
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thereby eflfefled to the nation, to be treated Worfil 
than aliens, to forfeit all the rights of £ngli(h fab- 
jedts, and to be left to the mercy of an abfolute and 
arbitrary form of government.." 

In addition to Mr. Long's ftatement of the argu- 
ment, may be quoted the opinion of Locke on the 
right of a conqueror over the conquered. *• The 
conqueror gets no poWer (fays Mr. Locke), by his 
conqueft, over thofe who are conquered with him. 
They that fought on his fide muft at lead be as much 
freemen as before. And raoft commonly they ferve 
upon terms, and on condition to ferve with their 
leader, and enjoy a part of the fpoil and other ad- 
vantages that attend the conquering fword ; or at 
lead have a part of the fubdued country bellowed 
upon them. And the conquering people are not, I 
hope, to be flaves by conqueft, and wear their lau- 
rels only to fhow that they are Sacrifices to their 
leader's triumph. We are told by fomtf" that the 
Englifh monarchy is founded on the Norman con-- 
queft, and that our princes have thereby a title to 
abfolute dominion ; which, if it were true (as by hi- 
ftory appears otherwife), and that William had a 
right to make war on this ifland, yet his dominion by 
conqueft could reach no farther than to the Saxom 
and Britons that were then inhabitants of this coun- 
try. The Normans t^hat came with him and helped 
to conquer, and all defcended from them, are free- 
men, and no fubjeds by conqueft, let that give what 
dominion it wiU." 

The opinion of Locke has been quoted at full 
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length, becanfe it furnifhes an unanfwerable argu- 
ment againft thofe who, founding all the right to 
freedom which individuals enjoy upon the bafis of 
forms and conftitutions, throw out of their conlide*- 
ration all the duties which we owe to our fellow- 
men, in contributing to their happinefs from motives 
of natural juftice. From attending to this remark, 
it will therefore appear evident, that the royal pro- 
clamations and charters ifiued from Britilh princes 
to their fubjeds in the Weft Indies wer^ not meant 
to declare that their liberty was now given them, 
and (hould henceforth commence, but to acknow- 
ledge that their liberties had formerly exifted and 
ihould ftill remain undifturbed. The return requi- 
red for proteding them in the pofleffion of thefe 
rights, beftowed by nature and not \ry man, was al- 
legiance to lawful authority. ' Of thefe rights, one 
of the moft material was this, that the laws by which 
they were governed Ihould be enaded with their 
own confent, and that the framers of the law fliould 
be equally bound with thofe who were governed by 
it. Thus, in America and the Weft India lilands 
were eftabliftied colonial aftemblies, whofe members, 
Relegated by the people, and living in thefe coun- 
tries, were too intimately allied to the interefts of 
the ftate not to fupport them with all theii' power. 
It might appear at ftrft fight a reafonable enough 
allowance to the colonies, that they fhould be go- 
verned by their own laws only, in this refpeft, that 
they ftiould delegate reprefentatives to the Britifti 
parliament, and thus be fairly reprefented. In fadl, 
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Barbadoes and the Charaibean Iflands, as well as- 
fome provinces of North America, were adlually 
modelled at one period into this form of reprefenta- 
tion. But the abfurdity of attempting to rule ilates 
fo far from the mother country upon the fyftem of 
delegation, was foon difcovered, and the propriety of 
colonial aflemblies confirmed by experience. The 
colonifts have, therefore, an indubitable right to re- 
prefentation of fome kind ; and fince it has been 
found that to reprefent them by delegates fent to 
Britain is impoffible, the propriety of colonial afiem* 
blies incontrovertibly follows. 

The affembly, thus conftituted by juftice, aflimi* 
lates in its formation, and the extent of its jurifdic- 
tion, to the parliament of Great Britain. The fufl 
frages being taken,, the eleded member is fummoned 
by royal authority. The affembly when convened 
are addreffed by his Majefty's reprefentative, and 
proceed to hear grievances, and corredt thofe abufes . 
which are liable to their difcuffion. They commit 

> 

for contempts, impofe taxes and laws, and exerting 
along with the governor the higheft ads of legifla- 
tion, on fome occaiions coniign the vidlims of law 
to execution, even before the royal affent has been 
received *• 


* The following proceedings of the legifla^ure of Jamaica will 
convey to the reader, who gives himfelf the trouble of perufing this 
note, a diftant idea of the power claimed by the colonial aflem* 

blics : 

3 
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The 0QI7 reftridion laid upon the deliberative 
powers of the afiemblies of the colonies, is, that, ia 


'** To \m lioQoar Rogir Hope Elletson, £fquif«, hit 
Majefty'^ Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief 
in and over this his Majefty's Iflaod of Jamaica, &c. &c. 

** May Jt pleafe your Honour, 

^ We» hia Majefty'a moft dutiful and loyal rubje£b, the affembly 
«f Jaduuca, tborongUy convinced^ of your Honour's readbefs to 
bear, and inclination to redrefs, as much as in you lieSf every grie* 
ynucc that may affed any of his Majeily's fubjeds, beg kave to 
^epreidit to you one which calls aloud ior inunediate relief, it being 
in itfdf of the moft dangerous and alarming nature, and having d^ 
itady given bixth to fuch confufions and diftraflions in this unhappy 
country, as have not at any time before been known in it. 

** Our anceftors. Sir, who fettled this Britifh colony, were £a- 
gKflunen, and brought with them a right to the laws of England 
MM their inheritance, which they did not, nor could forfeit by fet- 
tling here. Ever fince civil government was firft eftablifhed among 
4IS, which vras very foon after the Reftoration of King Charles the 
Second, we have enjoyed in this colony a coi^ftitution and form of 
^vemment.aa neariy refembling that of our mother country as it 
was perhaps poffible to make it; our hVes, our liberties, and our 
fttopertieSf Secured to us by the fame laws, have ever been deter* 
jDuned and adjudged by £xnilar jurifdidions, and fuch monies 
M have been neceflary for the fupport of his Majefly'ii 
Ipovcrnnient here^ havcy as in England, ever been rai&d upon 
th€ people, with their own confent, given by their reprefien.. 
tatives in affembly; our couru of jufticc, where li£e, Hberty, and 
property are adjudged* are governed by the fame laws, and ftand in 
the £une degrees of fubordination to one another, as the courU 
which they refpe&ivdy ftand for, do in En^and ; our houfe of 
aflcmblyt as rcpctfeating the whole body of our people, does, and 
ever dida hold the fiune rank in the fyftcm of our conftitution^ at 
the Houfc of C<»nmons does in that of our mother country; bertf 
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their trade-laws, they muft aft not repugnantly to thofe 
of the mother country ; and it is expefted, in return, 


a4 ia England, our reprefentatiyes in affembty are the grand inqucft 
of our conununity; they have the power, and it is their duty to 
jnquire into the corruptions of ofBce, the abufes of government, 
and the ill-adminiflration of juiHce, and for that purpofe it is that 
this body has here, as in our mother country, ever enjoyed a fupe- 
riority over all the courts of juftice, and a power of examining their 
c'ondu^ ; and all judges, magiftrates, and publfc officers, have ever 
been amenable to the alTembly, and their condud liable to its in- 
(pe6Uon; and here, as in England, we owe it to the whc^cfome and 
frequent exertions of fuch a power in the reprcfentativc body of 
the people, that we are at this day a free people : without it we 
can have no fecurity or defence againft the corruption of judges, 
and the abufes which may happen in every department of adminf- 
ftration. 

** It is againft a moft flagrant, unprovoked, and unprecedented 
attack and violation, which Mr. Lyttleton, our late chancellor, 
made upon this indubitable nght of the people, that we now refort 
to your Honour for redrefs. 

" In December 1 764, Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M'Nief, two 
men who had been committed by the aflembly for breach of privi- 
lege, and were in cuftody of Edward Bolt, the mefTenger of the 
houfc, by virtue of the fpcaker's warrant, did, in contempt of the 
power and jurifdidion of the houfc, apply in the firft inilance to 
Mr. Lyttelton, as chancellor, for writs of habeas corpus upon the 
ftatute of the thirty-firft of Charles the Second, and upon the re- 
turn of the faid writs, he did, in a court of chancery which he calleJ 
for that purpofe, rdeafe the prifoners, and declare as follows: 
* That it did not appear to him, from the words of any aA of par- 
liament, or of any a6t of the governor, council, and alTembly of this 
ifland, or of his Majefty'^ commiflion or inftru&ions to his Excellency 
as governor of this ifland, or by any other means whatfoever, that 
the commitment of the faid Pierce Cooke into the cuflody of the 
faid Edward Bolt is legal i and his Excellency th« chanccBor was 
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thdt the legiflature of Britain will not interpofe in 
affairs belonging to the colonies, in order that thefe 


therefore pleafed to order, adjudge, and decree, and it h hereby 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed. That the faid Pierce Cooke be, 
by the authority of this court, releafed and difcharged from the 
coftody of the faid Edward Bolt ; and did alfo make the £une de- 
claration and order as to the faid Lachlan M'Neil,' which orders 
and declarations of his, he did mod irregularly call decrees, and 
order them to be enrolled among the records of the court of chan- 
cery* 

** It is evident from the opinions of the able ft lawyers in England, 
^er fince the pafiing of that iUtute, from the opinions and declara« 
tbns of judges, the uniform determinations of all the courts in 
England, and the conftant declarations and pradlice of the Houfe 
of Commons, that the faid flatute was not, nor could be, intended to 
extend to conunitments by either houfe of parliament, and that the 
Houfe of Commons is the only proper judge of its own privileges 
and commitments. This determination of Mr. Lyttelton's tends, 
therefore, manifeftly to degrade the reprefentatives of the people, 
in 'the fyflem of our conflitution, from that rank and authority 
which is held by the like body in our mother country, and if fufFered 
to remain, would fubvert the fundamentals of that fyflem, by giving 
the conrt of chancery a power to controul the* proceedings of the 
ailembly, and by reducing them to a dangerous and unconftitutional 
dependence upon governors, would leave the people without that 
prote6tion againft arbitrary power, which nothing but a free and in* 
dependent afTembly can give them. 

^ Every court of juftice, from the meanefl quarter feflion up to 
the two hottfes of parliament, has a power of committing for con* 
tempt, and this power requires no adl of parliament to confer it, it 
being incident to the inftitution of every court of ju^jce, and ne- 
cc&ry for its exiftence, for it would be impoffible to fupport any 
aiitherity without it* 

^^ The courts of juftice here ftanding in the fame . degrees of 
fubordination to one another as they refpedively do in England, 
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itiay not be dlftradled by fubjedion to two k^^ 
tures fo remote in fituation. 


cotnmitments by the inferior maybey and frequently are, eKamifieA 
and determined by the fupenor courts; and as commitments by the* 
Houfe of Commons cannot be, nor erer were, difdiarged by any of 
the inferior conrts, fo this extraordinary ad of Mr. Lytteken ftanda 
in our country without a precedent, ftrch a thing having never before 
his time been attempted^ 

" The power of commitment by the Houfe of Commona if 
(heir's by the common law, as well as their privilegesy of wJbick 
Aey are the only competent judges, for they judge of thefe matters-, 
by the law and ufage of p«vlnunent,^ which is part of the common 
law. 

•^ A«^ afl the ittfeTor courts here enjoy and exercife the fame 
powers with thofe they iland for in England, it is fufdy realbnable 
and juft that the reprefentatiyes of the people here, called by the 
&meauthority,.andconflituted for the (ame* ends, flionldaHb en^ 
the fame powers with thofe o Great Britain. 

** We beg leave to reprefent fmther to your Honour, that by 
the thirty-firft daufe of an ad of the govemor,..conncil, and aifenibly 
of this iflandi entitled, < An act for granting a reveaue to his Ma* 
jefty, his heirs,, and fuccefibrs, for the fupport of the govennncnt 
of this iHand, and for reviving and perpetuating the ads and lawa 
thereof,' which has received the royal approbation, it is dedared^ 
''That all fuch laws and flatutes of Engfamd as have been at -any 
time efteemed, introduced, nfed, accepted or received as lisws la 
this ifland, fhall and ar« hereby dedared to be and continue laws of 
this his Majefty's iihmd of J^miaica forever;' and that the affiemblies. 
of Jamaica, as appears by their minutes, confidertng it their duty to 
affimikte their proceedings to thofe of the Houfe of Comoaons, have 
conftantly governed themfelves in cafes of commitment, and in the 
exercife of their jurifdiftion, by the law and ufage of pariiament,. 
which being undoubtedly part of the law of England, the ufe and 
benefit thereof was confirmed to them, by virtue of the above wSk. 
beyond . st poffibility of doubt. . 


NotvHbftftD^ag all the tights which I have afievt^ 
ed belong, ifidepetidtDt of all other authority^ to the 


M Thii arbitrary meafurc of fifr. Lyttletony fo totally uftptcefr- 
dented etther in Enghnd or heir* fo rq^ugtiant to reafofiy to jtiftice, 
aui^kv, and Co eridentiy fubverfive of our rights, ItbertieBy and 
'properties, w31 therefore, we doubt not, be coniidered by your 
Honour as it deferrea to be ; and as it marks that gentleman^ ad*^ 
miniftrafion with t!ie moft: odious coloun, fo, we trufl, that ^ de- 
ftruftion of it wfll diftinguifh and adorn your's. 

^ It is in fidl confidence of your Honour's juilice and love of li- 
berty, that we this day, in the name and behalf of ourfelves, and of 
aft the good people in this colony, lay before your Jionoor the iU 
confequences and injuftice of the aforefaid determination, and be- 
icech yo«i, as the only means of quieting the difturbance and ap- 
prehenfions they have raifed in the minds of his Majefly's moft loyal 
and fiaithful fubje6ts, to giue orders that the fame be vacated, and 
tiie etutkhnefit thereof canceled from the records of the court of 
chancery, in fuch a way^ that no traces may remain of fo wicked 
and dangerous a precedent*' 


t* 


The preceding application from the houfe of aflembly having 
Ikeen ftibmitted by the lieutenant-governor to the council for theics. 
advice, the board addrefTed him as follows i 

** May it pleafe your Honour, 

** We, his Majefty V moft dutiful and loyal fubjeds, the council 
of Jamaica, have, agreeably to your Honour's meffage, laying before 
us the addrefs of the houfe ttf aflembly to your Honour, taken intoi 
«uv ferimis confideration the fubje6i- matter thereof: we have alfo> 
examined and coniidered the proceedings now in the office of the 
cegifter of die court of clumcery, and the determination of his Ex-^ 
cellency the late chancellor, touching the releafe of Pierce Cooke 
and Lachlan M'Nicl, from a commitment of the aiTembly, Al* 
though we have the moft favourable opinion of the late chancellor's 
tsitentioa iQ that decifion, yet finding that nO' cbanceUor or judge 
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inhabitants of the colonies* yet dill their aUeg^mCt 
' and fubordination are perfedly feciired to Britain, 


in this i/land, ever before took upon himfclf to make aoy detcmi- 
nation upon a warrant or conunitment of either branch of the Ic- 
giflaturcy it is with concern we obferve, that fuch pnxreeding of' 
the bite chancellor in fo new, in fo delicate a ca£e» by. difchaiging 
. the faid Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M'Niel from the commitment 
of the houfe of aiTemblT* was unprecedented and irregular. 

*< It is alfo with forrow of heart we have feen and felt this his 
Majefty's colony^ ever fince that determination, labouring' under a 
variety of diftrefles, flowing chiefly from the appreheniions of hia 
Majefty's fubjeds, that the eftablifliing a precedent of this nature 
in the court of chanceigr» might lay a foundarion for chanceUors 
and judges of inferior courts to interfere in, and to take upon them 
to determine on the privileges of the legiflative bodies of this 
ifland* 

<* Permit us therefore to recommend it to your Honour, as the 
only expedient which we conceive will be effe£taal to quiet the 
minds of the people, to unite the feveral branches of the Icgiflature^ 
and to reftore peace and tranquiUity to this country, that you will 
be pleafed to caufe the £ud determination made by the late chan- 
cellor^ whereby the faid Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M'Nkl wex 
difcharged frx>m their commitment, and all their proceedings there- 
on, to be brought before you, and in the prefence of the council 
and afiembly, that you will be pleafed to caufe the regifter of the 
(aid court of chancery to enter a vacatur on the iaid determination, 
or otherwife reverfe it uji the mod effiedual manner, fo that the fame 
, may not be made ufe of as a precedent in future." 

On receiving this addrefs, the heutenant^ovemor came int« 
council, and having commanded the attendance of the afiembly in 
the council-chamber, was pleafed to make the following fpeeeh : 


*' Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Grentlemen of 
«* the Aflembly, 

** In confequence- of the addrefies I have received from each of 
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by the extenfiye influence which the Crown pofief- 
fes over them. Thus, as to the fupremacy of the 
Crown, among various other prerogatives, the King 
preferves to himfelf not only the nomination of the 


four bodiesy I now meet you hercy and as the determination upon 
.record in/ the office of the regifterof the court of chancery, appears 
to have been irregular and unprecedented, whereby the minds of 
the people have been greatly difquieted, and many diftreffes and 
evib have arifen to this country ; and having nothing fo much at 
heart, as the fupporting the honour and dig^nity of the Crown, and 
promoting the peace and happinefs of the people, I have, agree- 
ably to your requefts, taken, as chancellor, fuch order therein, that 
the faid proceedings, and the entry upon record thereof, are vacated, 
annulled, and made void, to all intents and purpofes whatfoever ; and 
for your further fatisfadion herein, I havex ordered the regifter to 
attend forthwith in the coundl-chamber vnth the faid proceedings, 
and the book of records in which the fame are entered, and that he 
do, in prefcnce of the three branches of the legiflature of this 
ifland, enter a vacatur in the margent of the faid feveral proceed- 
ings, and the entries of the fame in the faid book of records, and 
that he do in your prefence draw crofs lines over the faid proceed- 
ings and the entries thereof, in the ufual form and manner. 

** Hiis meafure, adopted upon your umted recommendation, 
cannot, I am perfuaded, fail- of producing every happy confequence, 
by reiloring and firmly efiablifhing that harmony and unanimity fb 
eameftly wifhed for, and fo efientially necefTary to his Majefty's fer- 
yice, and the welfare of this community." 

The regifter of the court of chancery attending, being called in, 
and having produced the records, and read the feveral proceedings 
in the faid addrefs mentioned, he did then, by the command, and 
In the prefence of his Honour, and in the prefence of the council 
and afiembly, enter a vacatur in the margin of the iaid feveral pro- 
ceedings, and draw crofs lines over the iaid proceedings and the 
^ntriet thereof, and cancelled the feveral papers relating the^o. 
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(everal gaveraors^ the laembers of tbe couacil, ao4l 
moft of the public officers of all ^fcriptionf , but bi 
poflbfles the right of putting his vctQ ta « law, even 
after it has received the iandion of his repreienta- 
tive, the governor of the colony where the law is 
propofed. Nor is the regal influence lefs felt over 
the executive, than the legiflative powder within the 
colonies. The governor is ufually chanceHor by his 
office ; but aq appeal lies to his Majefty from every 
decree that he makes. The reafoa afligned in law 
ibr allowing fuch appeals is this* that, without iucb 
a cheek, the practice of law in the coloniea might 
infenfibly deviate from thofe of the mother country, 
to the diminution of her fuperiority. 

Again, the King, as head of the empire, has tbe 
fole prerogative of making peace and war, treaties, 
leagues and alliances with fordgn ftates, and tbe 
colonies are bound to ftand to all confequences de- 
pendent upon fuch tranfadions, although the power 
which his Majefty pofleiles of quartering the troops, 
of augmeoting their number, and retaining them 
againft the will of the aflemblies, muft be taken with 
a grain of allowance. 

The power of making peace and war, which is 
vefted in the King of England, is amply checked by 
< the krterpofitioo of parliament j and it is therefore 
juft, that a power of fimilar controul (hould be en* 
joyed by the legiflative bodies in the colonies. It 
has been, indeed, ufed as an argument againft tbe 
inutility of checks of every kind, that military force 
can never be legally employed to unjuft purpofes. 


br to Violate the righto of the iUVjo^. The indif- 
patabk power* however* which always attaches to 
the pofleffion of military force, is a fufficieitt anfwer 
to fuch reafoning. Nor is it a perfedt fccurity to 
the liberties of the Weil Indians to fee their rights 
will be protedled by their fellow fubjedls at home ; 
the liberty of every one (hould be upheld by bis 
own proteAion, not be ^pendent on the fympathy 
of another, although there is nothing more evident, 
than that the freedom of Britain is in the utmoft 
danger, when the rights of the colonies are violated 
and overthrown ; or, as it has been elegantly faid, 
'* When the liberties of Britain (hall be devoted, ihe 
^* will feel fubjedion, like the coldnefs of death, 
^« creeping upon her from her extremities.'' 

From reports made by the Lords of tlie Commit* 
tee of Council on the fubjed of the Have trade, it 
appears that the value of the exports from Britain to 
the Weft Indies, in the year 1787 (and iince that 
time they certainly have not diminifhed), amounted 
to i,63&,703l. 13s* lod* the whole of which, except 
about 20o,oooL confided of Britifh goods and ma- 
nufadures. To this eftimate we muft likewife add 
the coft of manufadures, of provifions from Ireland, 
and wines from the Azores and Madeira, thefe being 
purchafed with Britifh capitals, and conveyed to the 
Weft Indies circvitoufly in Britifti ports. The lum- 
ber and fifli of America, tranfported in Britifti veflels, 
ought to be included in the ilatement* 

The official accounts of the exports from Ireland 
for the yjears 2790, 1791, and 1792, make the ave^ 
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rage value of thefe years amount to 277^218!. Step- 
ling. We may bring the whole into one point by 
dating it thus : 

Exports from Great Britain 

dired, - L. 1638703 13 10 

from Ireland, 277218 o o 


W^m^tm 


L. 1915921 13 10 
Add 20/i^r cent, for freight, 

&c. &c. - - 3S3184 6 2 L. 

2299106 

Exports to Africa for the purchafe of ne- 
groes, - - - 668255 
' from Madeira and the Azores, 30000 
— — — United States of America, 720000 
— — ^ — Bntifli America, - 1 00506 

Total, L. 3817867 

The imports from the Weft Indies into Great Bri- 
tain, will appear from the following Table : 
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No acpount tias hitherto been given of the dirndl 
imports from thefe iflands into Ireland and America, 
for the year 1788. Upon the authority of the Infpec- 
tor General, I therefore give the following : 

; To Ireland, ... . .i*t 1275^5 4 5 

^meritan^States, . i - ' 106460 S Q 

; * firitiih American Cdlonies, \' * 100506 i^ IQ 

Foreign Weft Indies, - * - 18245 it 6 

Africa, - • - . - 't;68 15 o 

"' •■•«••» ' * - - 

Tbtati L. 445666 17 9 

Coniidered as a Britifh capital, the value of the 
Weft Indies has been eftiiiiateid by the Privy Goun- 
cil at feventy miHtona of potrwb, by the foUowiog 
mode of computation : 
450,000 negroes, at'5ol.4)er * • • . 

head,*' - ■ - ^ — li:i.2$GCOcn o q 

Lands,buildings, uten(ils,and < 

crop on the ground, ^ -. 4^000000 o ' o 

Value of houfes- in towns, 

trading veflels, andcrewsj 25000000- o 'O 

— — ^M^l— Ai— ^— ^— **— »« ■ * ■ - 

Total, L. 70oocqco c o 

p 

We cannot tonclude wpon this fubjed, without 
ftating, briefly, the fliipping and feamen to Which the 
fiigar coloinjes directly give employment. 

Iri 1787. it appears that there cleared, firora Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the Wei^ Indies, tig^ vei- 
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fels, containing in all 148,176 tons, and navigated 
by 13,000 feameti; which^ as before mentioned, is 
equal to the whole commercial tonnage of England 
a century ago. The Talae of th'efe feamen is cer^ 
tainly fupcrior to that of the NcU'foiindland feilors, 
of whom fo many remain during the winter in the 
country, and cannot be added to the naval force 
upon a fadden emergency, 
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CHAFT£R m. 

Tmde between the Britifli Weft ladies and North America pra- 
^riont ta the War— Americaa Supplica— Ships and Seamen— 
Advantages of the Trade to Great Britain— Mcafures of Go- 
vernment at the ReftoratioQ of Peace«»Deftru£tiou of Negroes 
in confequence of Scaroity* 

xxFTiR America had got her independencci fairljr 
&n£lioned by the peace of Verfailles, the new par- 
liament, by a moft unprecedented mode of condu<Sl, 
gave up to his Majefty the fole decifion of that very 
important queftion which was at that time under 
confideration ; namely. Whether tiberty fliould be 
granted to the Statea of America to import lumber 
and proviiions into the Weft Indies ? A conuoittee 
of council was therefore fele^ed, who, though in 
aU probability influenced by the beft motives, fuf- 
fared themfelves to be led afide by the fuggeftions 
of felf-interefted men, the deteottiutd enemies of 
the new republic. 

Thefe advifers, blind to the didates of humanhyi, 
wilhed for nothing fo ardently as the ruin of Ame- 
rica ; and, though to forbid the interoourfo between 
the States and the Weft Indies was evidently accom- 
panied with moft dreadful calamity to the htter, 
yet, in order that no fcheme might be 1^ untried 
to wound the rifing commonwealth, they ftrongly 
advifed the committee to debar an intercourfe fo 
favourable to our recent enemies. 

The Weft Indians, fcarce lecoveied from the ca«^ 
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lamities inflided by the paft war, and fiill more di- 
ftrefled by the efieds of thafe tremendous horrieanes 
of 1 780 and 1 78 1, attempted to ezdte the atten- 
tion of their fellow fabjeds, by reprefenting the 
hardihips of their fituation. They appealed to the 
knowledge of all men acquainted with America, if 
thofe remaining States which were ftill fubjed to 
Britain were in any way adequate to the taik of 
fupl^ying them with lumber and provifions. They 
ffaited, that Nova Scotia had never been able to 
fupply her own inhaUtants with the neceflary grain, 
and could not confequently be ezpe^ed to be a 
market for them, and that all the lumber it had 
ever exported did not amount to what deferved the 
name of merchandife. The Ifland of St John (they 
reprefented) was ftill more barren ; and, although 
Canada might occafionaUy afford fupplies of wheat* 
yet it was proved, that in 1779, '7^^* ^7^^* ^^^ 
178a, the fcarcity of wheat in Canada had been fo 
great, that all exportation had been forbidden by 
law ; and, even at that time, foreigners were fapply« 
ing her market. The hardihips attending this pro- 
hibition cannot be better underftood, than by giving 
an extrad from the reprefentation of the committee 
of the a0embly of Jamaica, on the fubje& of thofe 
lofles of negroes which they felt in a principal de-s 
gree from this caufe. 

*' We Ihall now (fay the committee) point out 
the principal caufes to which this mortality of our 
jBaves is juftly chargeable. It is but too well known 
to the houfe, that in the feveral years 1780, 1781, 
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1784, 1785, and 1786, It pleafcd Divine Protiidence 
to vific this ifland with repeated hurncanes, wluck 
fpread defolation tbrooghont rood parts of the i^and; 
but the pariflies which fufiered more remarkablj 
than the reft, were thoGs of Weftmotelaod, Hano- 
ver, St James; Trelawoy, Portland, and St. Tho* 
anas in the £aft. By thefe deftrudive vifitationsi 
the plantain walks which fumifli the chief article 
of fupport to thft negroes, were generally rooted up, 
and the inteofe droughts which followed, deftrojed 
thofe different fpecies of ground provifions which the ^ 
hurricanes had not reached^ The ftorms of 1780 
land 1781 happening during the time of war, no 
foreign fupplitt, eicept a trifling affiftance from 
prize- veflels, could be obtmned on any terms, and a 
famine enfued in the leeward parts of the ifland, 
which deftroyed many thoufand negroes. After the 
ftorm of the 30th of July 1 784, the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, by the advice of his council, publifhed a pro- 
clamation, dated the 7th of Aoguft, permitting tbc 
free importation of provifions and lumber in foreign 
bottoms, for four months from that period. As this 
was much too ihort a time to give fufficient notice, 
and obtain all the fupplies that were neceflary, the 
finall quantities of flour, rice, aod other provifions, 
which were imported in confequence of the procla- 
mation, foon rofe to fo exorbitant a price as to in- 
duce the aflembly, on the 9th of November follow- 
ing, to prcfent an addreis to the lieutenant- go- 
vernor, requeuing him to prolong the term until the 
latter end of March 1785; obferving, that it was 


impolSble for the natural 'produdioDS of the coun- 
try to come to fuch maturity as to be wholcfome 
food, before Aat time* The term of four months' 
not being expired when this addrefs was prcfented, 
the lieutenant- goveriror declined to comply there- 
with; but on the ift of December following, the 
houfe reprcfented, that a prolongation of the term 
was then abfolutely neceffary : They obferve that, 
perfuaded of the reludlance with which his Honour 
Would be brought to deviate from regulations which 
he felt himfelf bound to obferve, it would give them 
much concern to addrefl him on the fame occafion 
a fecond time, were they not convinced that it was 
in a cafe of fuch extreme neceffity as to juftify fuch 
a deviation. Accordingly, the lieutenant-governor, 
by the advice of his Majefty's council, direded, that 
the time formerly limited Ihould be extended to the 
31ft of January then next enfuing (1785) : but, at 
the fame tiipe, he informed the houfe, that he was 
not at liberty to deviate any longer from the regu- 
lations which had been eftabliftied in Great Britain. 
«* From the 31ft of January 1785, therefore, the 
ports continued fliut, and the fufFerings of the poor 
negroes, in confequence thereof, for fome months af- 
terwards, were extreme : Providentially the feafons 
became more favourable about May, and confider- 
able quantities of corn and ground provifions were' 
gathered in the month of Auguft, when the fourth 
ftorm happened, and the lieutenant-governor imme- 
diately fhut the ports agaitift the exportation of any 
of our provifions to the French and Spanifh iflands, 
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which were fuppofed to have fuflfeitd moxe than* 
ourfelvefr; but not thinkiog himfelf at liberty ta 
permit the importatioa of provifioos ia Americaa 
veflels, the produ(^ions of the country were Ibon ex* 

■ 

haufted, and the ufual attendants of fcanty and uD« 
wholefoine diet, dropfies and epidemic dyfentevies, 
were again dreadfully prevalent in the fpring and 
fummer of 1 7^6^ and proved fatal to great nuinbeF& 
of the negroes in all parts of the country, 

'' On the loth of OAober in that year, happened 
the fifth dreadful hurricane, which again laid wafte 
the leeward parilbes, and coix^leted the tragedy. We 
decline to enlarge on the confequences which follow- 
ed, left we may appear to exaggerate ; but having 
endeavoured to compute, with as much accuracy 
as the fubjed will admit, the number of our Haves,, 
whofe deftrudtion. may be fairly attributed to thefe 
repeated calamities, and the unfortunate meafure. 
of interdiding foreign fupplies, and for this purpofe 
compared the imports and returns of negroes for the 
laft feven years with thofe of feven years preceding,. 
we hefitate not, after every allowance for adventi- 
tious caufes, to fix the whole lofs at fifteen thoufand i 
This number we firmly believe to have periihed of 
famine, or of diieafes contraded by fcanty and un- 
wholefome diet, between the latter end of 1780, and 
the beginning of 1787.** 

But it was found, upon a fair trial, that the idea 
of the Biritiih provinces fupplying America with 
ftores was abfurd and chimerical. The Gulph of Sc 
Lawrence continued, as ufual, blocked up for feven 
months in the year by the ice, and Nova Scotia was 
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f«r fiom being fertile. It was therefore found 
abfolmel/ necefikry to permit the importation of 
lumber and prorifions into the latter place from the 
United States. The confequences of this permiffion 
were fpcedily felt ; for, in the year 1 790, there were 
a6luall7 ihipped .to Nova Scotia from the United 
States, no lefs than 540,000 (laves and heading, 
924^80 feet of boards, 285,000 fliingles, and 16,000 
lioops, 4O4O00 barrels of bread and meal, and 80,000 
l>uihels of grain ; an irrefragable proof that Canada 
iiad no fuiplus of either lumber or grain beyond her 
own coalumption. What were the exports froni 
Canada and Nova Scotia, fince the war^ I regret be- 
ing unable to afcertain, as the committee of council 
for the . flave trade are totally filent on that head. 
The exports for the year 1787, from the Britilh fugar 
jflands to all our remaining American pofieflionsy 
including Newfoundland, confided of 9 891c wt. of 
iugar, £74,580 gallons of rum, 81 cwt. of cacaoi 
4cwt. of ginger, 26,380 gallons of melaiGies, 20olb. 
pf pimento, 573 cwt. of coffee, 1 750 lbs of cotton- 
wool, and fome fmall articles, fuch as fruit, &c. of 
little ajDpount^ The value of the whole, according 
to this current prices in London, was 100,5061. 17s. 
lod. Sterling. The (hipping, to which it gave em- 
ployment, was navigated by 1397 feamen. To the 
United States were exported, the fame year, 19,921 
cwt. of fugar, 1,620,205 gallons of rum, 124 i-half 
cwt. of cacao, 339 cwt. of ginger, 4200 gallons of 
inelafles,645olb. pimento, 3246 lb. of coffee, 3000 lb. 
of cotton, wool, 291 hides, and 737 barrels of fruit j 
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the value of which, in Sterling money, accoitttng tfk 
the current prices of London, is 196,460^. 8s. 

That this abatement of the unjuft r6llridtons laid 
upon the commerce between them, has been of 
fervice in relieving for a while thofe calamities with 
which the iflands have been fometime^ vifited, is 
true, but the cure is not fully performed by fuch 
partial attenuation of the evil. While the inter- 
courfe with America is thus limited, and while 
«rery one of the. iflands continues bccafionally fub- 
jeft to hurricanes, and many of them to fucceffive 
droughts, which deftroy the fruits of the earth, and 
leave the wretched labourer to depend folely upon 
the provifions which may be imported, the moft 
deplorable miferies may at fome future period be 
yet expeftcd. Should the fame vifitations happen 
again, as the planters have no veflHs of their own 
to employ, and thofe of America are denied admit- 
tance to their ports, how are even the moft opulent 
among them able to avert from their labouren the 
repetition of this memorable famine, which fwept 
off fuch numbers in Jamaica? 

From thefe confiderations, it (hould certainly oc- 
cur to the minds of all fuch as are difpofed to con- 
demn the planter for afts of inhumanity to his flavcs, 
that, to contemplate, with indifference, this unjuft 
and cruel fyftem of policy, is to fandlion the more 
dreadful calamities than the moft fevere matter will 
ever fuffer to be impofed upon his flave. To this 
iniquitous fyftem many thoufands of the unhappy 
Africans have already been facrificed ; and, in all 
probability, many thoufands more will yet perifii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Obje6^ions againil the Advantages ariiing to Britain from her Weft 
Indian Colonies confidere — Whether the Duties on Weft In- 
dian Commodities imported fall on the Confumer, and in what 
Cafes— -Drawbacks and Bounties, explanation of the Terms, 
and their Origin and Property traced end demonftrated — Of the 
Monopoly Compa^ its Nature and Origin-i-Reftridions on the 
Coloniftsy and Benefits thence refulting to Brit in.-— Ad vantages 
which would accrue to the Planter, the Revenue, and the Public, 
from permitting the Inhabitants of the Weft Indies to refine 
their raw Sugar for Britifh Confmnption — Projed of eftabliihing 
Sugar Plantations in the Weft Indies under the Protedion of 
Government coafidered— 'Remonftrances which might be of- 
fered againft this and other Meafures— Coucluiion. 


In order to reconcile the nation to thefe imprudent 
m afures bj which America was feparated from 
the Britilh, it was for a long time confidered as ah 
excellent obje(9: of difcuffion to peflen the value of 
the colonies in the public eftimation. It was in 
particular held out as a political maxim, too evi- 
"dent to fufier contradifton, that Britain, by adhe- 
ring to the fyftem of fupporting her Weft India 
pofieiBons, incurred a number of certain and in- 
evitable difadvantages, in return for which Ihe 
reaped no folid recompenfe. To the utility of 
the Weft Indies, the following are the three objec- 
tions which are held out to the public view. By 
thefe objedors it is ftated, in thtjir/l place, That 
the duties which are levied on the products of the 
Britifli Weft Indies imported into Great Britain, 
though paid in the firft inftance by the proprietor 
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or importer, ultimately fall on the conitimer, and 
on him alone. It is aflerted, in the fecond place. 
That the prance of allowing drawbacks on their 
re-exports, is dangerous and deftru&ive to the 
true intcrefts of xrommerce. Thirdly^ That the mo- 
nopoly of fupply refted in the planters, is partial, 
unjuft and oppreffive. '^ 

I (hall confider thefe feveral pofitions in the order 
in which I have placed them. The inveftigation of 
them is neceflary to the completion of the work, 
and with a few general obfervations, we fliali con- 
clude. 

The planters have affirmed, and they repeat, that 
there is not an axiom in mathematics more indif'- 
putably eflabliihed, than that the value of all com- 
modities at market depends entirely on their plenty 
or fcarcity, in proportion to their demand or coo<* 
fumptjon^ If the quantity at market be not equal 
to the demand, the feller undoubtedly can, and al- 
Vf2iys does, fix his own price on his goods ; but K, on 
the contrary, the quantity expofed for fale is fuper- 
abundant beyond what there are purcbafers to take 
up, the value of the commodity will fall in fpite of 
all that the vender can do to fupport it. If the de- 
mand, therefore, be great, and the quantity fmall, the 
feller will not only reimburfe himfelf for his original 
charges and duties, but will alfo be enabled to reap 
a confiderable return of profit. Re verfe the cafe, and 
he is as confiderably a lofer. He depends upon bis 
ability to feed the market, or to make the fupply 
no more than adequate to the demand. Thus, in 
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ifkc common- articles of ule, fucb as leather, foap, 
candles, malt, beer, and Ipirits, the price may be 
laid to fall on confuiners when a tax is impofed, 
the market being always fed in the above meo* 
tioned proportion ; becaofe, if the vender of theie 
articles fliould find the market orerftocked, he wiQ 
betake himfelf to another method of KTing. The 
fame remark, as to the effeA of th6 impofition of 
taxes, applies to the growth and manu&dore of 
thofe nations over whofe commerce we have no 
controal. The merchant regulates his impprts by 
the quantity which he is likely to vend, and ceafes 
to import where he mifiea his profit* But it muft 
be taken into confideration, that the fituation of the 
Britifh Weft India merchant is precifely oppofite to 
this; for (with ^ a few exceptions) he can refort to 
BO market except to the mother country. The 
price is therefore folely regulated l^ the quantity 
which is brought to (ale, aod the confumer is not at 
ftll concerned what duties have been impofed on the 
commodity, or what cxpences it has coft the vender ; 
the proportion of the quantity to be fold to the 
confiimer i& all the fource of dearth or cheapneis» 
By what means, then, can the merchant make the 
confumer pay for the difierence of duties, fince he 
can inftitute no difference of price but what arifes 
from the (earcity or plenty of the article he fells ? 
The prices may indeed be altered by the prafticea 
of fpeculation ; but neither the planter abroad, nor 
the fador at home, is culpable for what they are not 
concerned with. 
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B«t even admUtiag that the c6fi(unMr weie iff 
pay the datj^, or that the vender had it on nme 
occafions in hit powev to raife the price at he de* 
fired ; jet it muft be remembered, that ae the pro« 
duds p£ the Weft Indies are rather articles of luxury 
than of neceffity, numbers of people will abandoo 
their confumption, when frugality requires it. When 
the Mufcavedo fugar, in con&quence of niany 
captoDes in the laft war, rofe to an enonoous price, 
the diminotion of its confumption, ia many parts of 
the luDgdom^ was in a much greater proportion. 

The inftance of indigo has already been given 
to evince the efiedl of duties in diminiihiDg, I 
ihould rather iky aboUftiing, its cultivation in the 
Britiik colonies. The growth of cacao, which was 
at one pefiod the pride of Jamaica, and her greatell 
export,- hus been now checked beyond the power of 
recovery; and though the inftance of co&e plainly 
difcoveis what has been, gained by the prudent 
redudion of exifting duties, yet in cakulatiag the 
effeds of duties, it (hould be rsmembeoed that 
ginger, which fucceeded cacao in being the fiaple 
commodity of Jamaica, met with the fame fate as 
its predecefibr, and its cultivation is now gone 
almoft entirely into difufe. From what has been 
faid, it follows, that in nine cafes out of ten the 
duty falls upon the planter, not the confumer; 
and that in that tenth cafe, where the confumer is 
brought in fop bis fhare, the tax is jufi) for every 
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6Wt (hovud fuppott taxafioti iti direft pro^ottibn of 
his ability to pay* 

' Wc come, in iMeJeeond place, to the conildera- 
tioii of drawbacks a^d bounties. 

The term drawback^ in the language of the 
cuftomhoufe« is appfied fo the tax repaid uponf 
the exportation of raw f^gar ; and the word bounty 4 
to the exportation of What is refined and exported 
In loaf unbroken. The Word drawback fufficiently 
cxprefles its meaning; for {he original duty paid aC 
importation is refunded at exportation, ^<'ithout dj- 
ininution' or* addition. This is at prefent I5fliil-^ 
lings the hundired weight. As to the bounty, the 
cafe was once different. To encourage the re* 
ikiing trade in Great Britain, government gave an 
adlual premium on the export of refined fugar in 
loaves in addition to the drawback, And the col* 
icftivc fums fo refunded and paid, amounting to- 
gether to 10 (hillings the hundred weight, obtained 
the name of bounty. This repayment of duties 
has been unjuftly confidercd as a matter of favour 
to the colonift or importer • but a few arguments 
Vill be fufficient to fliow that it is founded upon a 
confcientious right, of which he cannot be deprived 
CIS long as equal juftice is made the bafis of a free 
government. 

An importer of merchandife either comes volun- 
tarily into our ports to feek the beft market fbf 
"his goods, or elfe he is compelled to do fo, that the 
nation may be benefited by having the firft offer 
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of the purchafes to be made. In the former cafe, he 
has no right to complain of difappointment, much 
lefs can be reafonablj exped a drawback of duties 
ihould he withdraw his gopds from the market in 
queftion. But where compulfionas employed, the 
^afe is* totally changed : The fugar planter muit 
not only bring his fugar to a Britifh market, but 
he muft tranfport it in a Britiih bottom, and is be- 
fides forced to pay certain duties before he is per- 
mitted to fell. It is not until the home confump- 
tion is fupplied that the fugar can be fent to a 
foreign market; and if the cargo fhould perifh by 
any accident, the owner lofes both capitsll and 
duty. How then can it be a hardfliip for the 
mother country to reftore the duty paid upon a 
freight, of which (he enjoyed the firfl offer, and of 
which flie confequently received the greateft 
chance of advantage ? The foreign market, indeed, 
will not bear this additional duty ; and if it be re- 
quired, it is an extortion which has not necei&ty 
for its plea, as fugar is not a neceffary bi;t a luxury 
of life. Hitherto we have only fpoken of raw fugar, 
but tbefe obfervations apply equally to refined 
fugar i for what is called bounty, is little more than 
a modification of the drawback, the money al- 
lowed beyond the original duty being no more 
than adequate to the lofs of weight in the raw 
commodity. 
By the neareft. calculation^, the apparent lofs to 
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to the rerenue is but one fhillirtg the hundred 
iTveight) and no more ; but as every hogfhead of 
fugar lofes confiderably in weight after the duty 
is paid, and before it is worked, and as, by the pre- 
fent regulations refpeding it, there is duty paid for 
more fugar than the calk contains, it is a moderate 
calculation upon all fugars to fay, that every hogf- 
head lofes 761b. which, at 15s. per cwt. the import 
duty, is a lofs of 7s. 6d. to the planter, and the 
like clear gain to the exchequer. The average 
annual import of raw fugar is about 160,000 hogf- 
heads of 1 2 cwt. nett. Now, fuppofing every ounce 
of this to^e exported, and receive 15s. per cwt; 
of drawback ; yet, from the difference of weight 
occalioned by unavoidable wafte, government 
would have i-eccived in duties between 50,000!. 
and 6o,oooL per annum more than it refunds in 
drawbacks and bounties on the fame commodity. 

We come, in the next place, to anfwer the third 
objedtion, viz. conunerciai monopoly. 

As a compenfation for the reftridions to which 
the colonifts muft fubmit, they have been entitled 
to this cxclufive privilege of accefs to the Britiih 
market for the fale of their produce. This arrange, 
ment has been called the Double Monopoly. The 
price at which the colopifts purchafe their iharei 
of the advantage is the following : They are pro- 
hibited from purchafing from foreigners many 
articles which Britain does not fupply of herfelf, 
and which foreigners could fell at a cheap€fr rate ; 
fo that Britain is benefited by a double freightage. 
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The articles which foreigners could aflbrd at ^ 
more reafonable rate, are very numerouf ; yet lb 
(tridly have the navigation laws been adhered to^ 
that on one ever memorable and dreadful occaiion, 
the Uyes of i5,ocx> miferable negroes were facrificed 
to the fyftem, as has been before related. On the 
fame principle, Great Britain does not permit the 
Weft Indian to avail bimfelf of the cheapnefs 
and fecurity of neutral bottoms in the time of war, 
that her naval power and {hipping may continue 
the more formidable. Great as this hardibip is, it ia 
inferior in. preifure to that reftridldn which inter- 
.diAs the colonift from refining, beyond the firft 
date of manufacture^ the ftaple produce of his 
filands, and binds him to bring home every com* 
modity in its raw ftate. This is eflfeded by means of 
enormous duties* To proliibit a great body, fays the 
author of the Wealth of Nations, from making all 
they can of every part of their own produce, or from 
employing their ftock and their induftry in the 
-way that they judge moft advahtageous to them- 
felves, -is a manifeft violation ^f the moft facred 
rights of mankind, ^ut to this violation the Weft 
Indian muft fubmit, as the price for what advan* 
tages he may reap from the double m^Miopoly , and 
the benefit of being confidered as a Britifti fubjed. 
From this interdidion impofed upon the manufac- 
turing of articles oi Weft Indian growth in their 
own foil, no advantage arifes: in the main ; on the 
contrary. Great Britain woqld be a confiderable 
gainer if full libfrty was permitted to the planter 
to refiiK the fugar which he raifes. To illuftrate 
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this in as bxief a maBoer as poflible, it need only 
be mentioned, that the drainage of raw fugar, 00 
cafioned bj its paflage homeward, has been valued, 
at an average of four years, at 560,0001. and the 
lofs thus Xuftained by the revenue may be eafily 
calculated. In the next place, there is a pofitive 
lofs, at the heft calculation, of il. 5s. 4d. value of 
meMes on every hogihead of Mufcavedo fugar 
ihipped to Great Britain, exclufive of the lofs in 
the raw material before ftated. Laying afide the 
confideration of freight, it mufl occur to every one, 
that great and decUive advantage would accrue to 
the planter from the refining of his own fugar, 
from the circumftance that his capital and hiaf 
ilock ace already provided to his hands* He not 
only poflelTes the raw material, but alfo the build- 
ings and apparatus of all kinds, requiring but fmall 
additional expence to complete the manufacture. 

There is no doubt. but that the lofs fuftained by 
the government, from the lefler exportation of 
Mufcavedo fugar, would be made up by additional 
levies upon the article in a ftate of refinement: but 
in this cafe, the revenue would not be diminiihed i 
the profits of the planter would be perfedly fuf- 
ficienty and Britain would purchaTe her fugar 
cheaper than ihe can obtain it at prefentt 

But it is fingular, that in fpite of all that the 
public has feen and acknowled^d upon the reci^ 
procality of benefits that takes place between the 
colonies and Britain ; though it has been proved on 
ii^ver^ occafions, and, by a thouf^nd unaofwerablc 
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argtiments, that the Weft Indies, in return fot the 
monopoly which binds the mother country to en- 
courage and proted her commerce, yields a com- 
penfation of benefits not inferior to what fhe re- 
ceives ; yet of late the public attention has been 
violently attrafted to a projed which, without 
conferring benefits upon the JBritilh themfelves, 
rouft cruelly and undefervedly procure the ruin of 
theie ifiands. This propofal is to cultivate fugar 
upon the diftant plains of the £aft Indies, and to 
procure our fugar from colonies who purchafe no 
article worth confidercition from home ; who have . 
rather fe^med difpofed to ruin than augment our 
manufadlureg J and laftly, whofe diftance mull make 
their comrtierce Icfs profitable than that to the 
Weft, Befides, it is not propofed to be a change 
from monopoly to free trade, but only a tranf- 
fecence of monopoly froih the Weft to the Eaft. 

In fine, Were an uncourtly Wcil Indian permit- 
ted, {reely and explicitly, to expoftulate with minU 
fters upon the treatment of the colonies for thefc 
fio years paft, he might difplay « ftatement of fads, 
unpleafatit indeed to hear, but extremely difficult to 
controvert or elude. Such a perfon might, without 
any deviation from truth, preTent them with a d^ 
tail not unlike the following. 

** It is well known (he might fay) that the fuffer- 
ings of thofe colonies which fell under the donii^ 
nion of France were very great ; and that, at the 
conclufion of the war, fuch of the planters as fur- 
vived the vexations of the enemy, and were not ac^ 
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taallybankrapts in their fortunes^ as a great many 
ivere, were reduced to embarraflbients nearly ap- 
proaching to it. For the honour of the Britiih name, 
it ought to be recorded, that no fooner was'an ifland 
taken from under the Britifh protedtion, than the 
property of its inhabitants was treated, to all intents 
and purpofes, as the property of natural-bom ene- 
mies. Your vefiels of war cruifed upon them, and 
made prize of our effeds, wherever they were to be 
found. Even neutral^ flags afforded no protedioa 
againftyour depredations ; until the higheft autho- 
rities in the law had pronounced fuch ccmdudl to bo 
illegal, and parliament interfered, to facilitate the 
paflage of the produds of Grenada, which, having 
furrendered at difcretion, were ftill expofed to cap- 
ture. Even the hurricane, that moft awful vifita- 
tioil of Providence, which ufually arrefts the ven- 
geance of men, and by exciting fofter affedions, dif- 
pofes them to ads of fraternity, loft its ufual effed 
of procuring a paflage evea for the necefiaries of 
life ; and thofe whom the ftorm had fpared, • your 
rapacity would have ftarved. 

'' The war ceafed, and with it the dominion of 
France over all the ifland s (Tobago excepted, which 
was ceded to her in perpetuity) ; but our miferies 
ftill furvived; for the treaty of 1782, which gave 
peace and independence to North America, only 
transferred hoftilities to the fugar colonies ; as they 
have ,never ceafed, from that time to the prefent, to 
be haraffed with vexations of one kind or another. 
The flrft meafure by which' they were annoyed. 
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arofe in the policy of the ftate. It was thought M* 
ceffavy to diffblve theiir connexion with the ' confix' 
ncnt. The confequence of which was, that Ja- 
maica, being deprived of its produce of negro provi- 
fions,^by a fcrics of tempefts and unfkvourablc fea- 
fons, loft 15,600 of her flaves by famine. And yet 
you talk of humanity, as if it were a national 
virtue! ' - ^ 

« What fince has been the difpofition of Great 
Britain towards us, may be learnt from the popular 
converfatioH at this day ; from the condud of large 
bodies affociated for the abolition of the Have trade, 
and ultimately of flavery itfelf ; from the eftablifh- 
ments projected, and in es:eeution, on the coaft of 
Africa, with views declaredly hoftile to our inte* 
refts ; from the numbers of inflammatory paragraphs 
and calumnious pamphlets that daily iiTue from the 
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prefs, to prejudice the Weft Indian planters 10 the 
public opinion ; from thie indefatigable circulation 
of addrefles, exhorting the people to the difufe of 
Weft Indian fugar j and laflly, from various propo- 
fals with refped to the reduction of the price of the 
commodity. In fo many ihapes does this ipirit ma- 
nifeft itfelf, as to give juft grounds to conclude, that 
fomething like a decided purpofe is entertained for 
the total ruin of the fugar colonies, and that the 
vexations we have hitherto experienced, are only 
preliminaries to the fyftem which is to be confum- 
mated by the grand meafure of railing of rivals to 
our monopoly in your eftablifhments in the eaft. 
*^ It has been imputed, as^ a reproach to the ftt- 
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gaf colonies, Hiat they arc. expe^five, and that they 
bngage you isk war. NeVer were the Weft Indian 
(Colonies the caufe of war; but wfaenaver the two 
nations of France and England dte eiigaged in any 
quarrel, from whatever Caufe it may arife, thither 
they repahr to decide their differences. They artt 
made the theatre of wAr ; they are the vi^ims, b«t 
heTer the origin 6f the codt^fti. The inhabitants at 
the French and Engliih ifiatlds live in an habitual 
intercourfe of good offices^ and would wiih for eter^ 
tial peace ; and th^y have reafon for it, for whsM: are 
they to gain by wslr ? 

'* When, therefore^ we reflet upon the isarioos 
means which have been employed to prejudice thcr 
Weft Indian planters, vrt find ourfelve^ totally at if 
lofs to conjecture what it is that could excite £a 
xauch acrimdny againft us | as there ezifts none of 
thofe caufes which ilfually provoke the envy oEdicn 
and exafperate thdr ihallgc^ty. The Weft Indians 
are not remarkable (with Very ft w exceptions) ei^^ 
ther for their gigantic oputence, 6r an oOentatioiui 
di^lay of it. They do not eftierge rapidly ftom po^ 
verty and inflgnificance, iiito confpicuous notice. 
Such of them as pollbfs fortunes of diftinguiftied; 
magnitude, as fome gentlemen df Jamaica ate happy ^ 
enough to do, are not the creation of a d!ay. Their' 
names are to be found in the earlieft records of the . 
ifland, and their adventures were coeval with the ' 
firft eftablifliment of the colony, and of cburfe'Aeir 
properties, fuch as we now find them, are tbit fruits 
of the foil of fucceffive generations. Many ttrere 
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are^ indeed; wbo have^HwpeteQQies thgt enable them 
to liTfe, With economy » in this, couatry : but the 
great mafs are men of opprefled fortunesp configned 
by debt to ufiremitting drudgery in the ' colonies, 
Avitfa a hope, which eternally mocks their grafp, of 
happier days, and a rejeafe from their embarrab* 
foents.. Such are the tknes which we have lately 
feen, - that, if fuffisred to continue, might poffibly 
have given effed. to their 'exertions, and have lifted 
them -oHt.bf their diflrefles* But it feems tbaf po- 
verty, is; coniidered as the legitimate heritage of 6ve« 
ry Weft Indian planter. They may encounter lofs, 
and ftmggis with advferfity ; but never are they to 
profit ja£ contingencies ihat may enable them to re« 
pair the di&fters of adverfe fortune, to which they 
are iftcaliarly fubjeded by their pofition. 

'* if the. minifter means the ruin of the Weft In- 
dian colonies, he miy cSdSt it by^ promoting the ex<- 
teniHrexaltivation of the fugar-cane in the Eaft In- 
dies, with a view tjo thq^ fupply of any part of the 
European marJcet ; and. we h^ve only equity to op^ 
pofe to power, for we cannot repel injury. Mur* 
rnuis Mfould be uoavailing> and our refentments im* 
potent; but it would be a bafe defertion of intereft, 
to fufier ourfelves to be intimidated into a volun- 
tary furrend^er of right. We ^roteft, therefore, a- 
gauift any innovation, and ,adhere to the fyftem of 
dQtibk»iW>9opoly : There; we are at anchor ; and if 
tbtvft 19 Jig fecurity any where againft the ftorms and 
afli<^ona of Providence,^ fo neither is there againft 
tbe^ifijuftice of meo^ but we (hall at leaft have the 
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confolatioB of not fuffering the reproaches of our 
own bofbms, or of leaving accufers in our pofte- 
rity !•• 

To a remonftrance like the foregoing, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what anfwer could he given. If, 
however, it is not the wiih or intention of govern* 
ment to violate the national faith with the colonies, 
their apprehenfion on that head may he eafily re- 
moved. In this important bufinefs, fatisfadion being 
given to the reft, if candour were to di£late an an- 
fwer, although much muft be admitted, much too 
might be faid. It might be urged. That to the mo- 
ther country the colonies are indebted for their 
birth, origin, and government. If, during the fa« 
tal conteft which terminated in the difmember«^ 
ment of the empire, they fulTered their fhare of ca- 
lamity, it muft be remembered that all the iflands, 
Tobago alone excepted, which fuffered the horrors 
of capture, were, at the peace, reftored to the blef« 
fings of Britiih liberty and prote6tion. ' They pof- 
fefs every charaderiftic of a free people ; in their in- 
ternal concerns, they are taxed by their own re- 
prefentatives, and have not the image only, but the; 
(birit and fubftance of an Englilh conftitution. 
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T'rom the following appendix, the reader may form 
a tolerable notion of the protection which the law 
maintains over flaves in the Weil Indies. In the 
work from which this is abridged, the latefl ad of 
the affembly of Jamaica upon the fubjedt, has been 
given in full ; but in what follows there is merely 
a feledtion of all the material claufes of the ad. 

Jamaica, J\ a 

An act to repeal an ad, entitled " An ad 
to repeal feveral ads and claufes of ads re« 
fpeding flaves, and for the better order and 
government of flaves, and for other pur- 
pofes ;" and alfo to repeal the feveral ads 
and claufes of ads, which were repealed by 
the ad entitled as aforefaid ; and for confo- 
lidating; and bringing into one ad, the fe- 
veral laws relating to flaves, and for giving 
them further protedion and fecurity; for 
altering the mode of trial of flaves charged 
with capital offences ; and for other pur- 
pofes. 

Wh£R£as it is for the public good, that« all the 
laws refpeding the order and government of flaves, 
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ihould be confolidated and brought into one biw, tii 
order to prevent confufion, and that juftice may 
more eSedually be eiicecuted refpedUig flaves ; and 
\vhereas it is found neceffary, for the purpofe of 
giving further fecurity to flaves, that the mode of 
trial of flaves charged with capital offences fliould 
be altered ; and whereas, in order thereto, it is ne- 
ceflary that all the herein after mentioned laws, 
and claufes of laws, fliould be repealed ; viz. &c. 
&c. 8tc. We^ your Majefty's dutiful and loyal 
fubjeds, the aflembly of this your Majefty's ifland 
of Jamaica, do mod humbly befeech your Majefty 
that it may be eqadted, Be it therefore enaded, by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and Aflembly 
of the faid ifland, and it is hereby enaAed and or- 
dained by the authority of the fame, That from and 
after the pafling of this ad all ^rid every the fdd 
herein before mentioned laws^ and claufes of laws, 
and every part thereof, be and ftand annulled, re- 
pealed, and made Void, to all intents and purpofes 
whatfoever ; any thing in the faid laws, and claufes 
of laws^ or in any other law contained to the con* 
trary, in any wife notwithftanding. 

And whereas nothing can contribute more to 
the good order and government of flaves than the 
humanity of their owners, in providing for, and 
fupplying them with good and wholefome provi- 
fions, and proper and fufficient clothing, and all 
fuch other things as iiiay be proper and neceflary 
for them, during their bting in a ftate joi ilavery : 
For which end and purpofe, Be it farther enadted 
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by the authority aforefaid. That from and after thf 
paffing of this ad, every mailer, owner, or poiTefibr, 
of any plantation or plantations, pens, or other 
lands whatfoever, fhall allot and appoint a fufficlent 
quantity of land for every flave he fhall have in 
pofieifion upon, or belonging to, fuch plantation or 
plantations, pens, or other lands, as and for the 
proper ground of every fuch flave, and allow fuch 
Have fufficient time to work the fame, in order to' 
J>Fovide him, her, or themfelv^s, with fufficient pro^^ 
yifions for his, her, dr their maintenance : and alfo, 
all fuch mafters, owners, or pofleflbrs of plantations^ 
pens, ot other lands, fhall plant upon fpch planta* 
tions, pens^ or other lands, in ground proviiions, at 
leail one acre of land for every ten negroes^ that 
he fhall bci pofleiTed of on fuch plantation, pen, or 
other lands, over and above the negroe grounds 
aforefaid ; which lands fhall be kept up in a plan^ 
ter-like condition, under the penalty of 50I. 

And, for the better encouragement of flaves to 
do their duty to their mailers, owners or pofleiFors, 
Be it further enaded by the authority aforefaid. 
That every mailer, owner, or poffeiTor of flaves, 
fhall, once in every year, provide and give to each 
flave they fhall be poffefled of proper and fufficient 

• 

clothing, to be approved of by the juilices and. 
veflry of the parifh where fuch mailer, owner, or 

* Id th« former a£i an acre of proviiions was allotteii to erery 
/our negroes, exdufive as above, but it was found an exorbitant 
and unnecefTary allowance, and the alteration was made as it n«w' 
ftands exprefsly that the law might be enforced. 
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pofleflbr of fuch flave refide^, under the penalty of 

50I. 
And be it further enaded hy the authority afore- 

faid, That every mailer, owner, proprietor, or pof- 
feflbr of flaves, his* or her overfeer or chief manager, 
at their giving in an account of their flaves and 
flock to the juftices and veftry, on the 28th day of 
December in every year, fhall, under the penalty 
of 50I. for every negledl, alfo give in, on oath, an 
account of the quantity of land in ground-provifions, 
over and above the negro-grounds, upon fuch plan- 
tation, pen, or other fettlement, where there are 
lands proper for the cultivation of fuch provifions ; 
and where there are not lands proper for fuch pur- 
pofes, then an account, on oath, of the provifion 
made on fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
or n;eans adopted for the maintenance of the flaves 
thereon ; and fliall alio, at the fame time, and un- 
der the like penalty, give in an account, oil oath, 
of the nature and quantity of the clothing a dually 
ferved to each flave on fuch plantation, pen, or 
other fettlement, for the approbation of the juftices 
and veftry *as aforefaid ; and fliall, likewife, at the 
fame time declare, on oath, that be hath infpe£ted 
the negro-grounds (where fuch grounds are allot- 
ted) of fuch plantation, pen, or fettlement, accord- 
ing to the diredions of this ad. 

And, in order to prevent any perfon from muti- 
lating or difmemberitig any flave or flaves. Be it 
further enaded by the authority aforefaid. That if 
any mafter, miftrefs^ owner, poflTeflbr, or other per- 
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fon whatfoever, ihall, at his, her, or theix own will 
and pleafure, or by his, hier, or their dire^ion, or 
with his, her, or their knowledge, fufferance, pri- 
vity, or confent, mutilate or difmember any flave 
or Haves,* he, fhe, or they fhall be liable to be in- 
dided for each offence in the fupreme court of ju- 
dicature, or in any of the affize courts of this ifland ; 
and, upon convidion, (ball be punifhed by fine, not 
exceeding looL and imprifonment not exceeding 
12 months, for each and every flave fo mutilated 
or difmembered ; and fuch punifhment is declared 
to be without prejudice to any adion that could or 
might be brought at common law, for recovery of 
damages for or on account of the fame :. And, ia 
very atrocious cafes, .where the owner of fuch flave 
or.flaves ftiall be convided of fuch offence, the court, 
before whom fuch offender fliall have been tried and 
convided, are hereby empowered, in cafe they fliall 
think it neceflary, for the future protedion of fuch 
flave or flaves, to declare him, her, or them free 
and difcharged from all manner of fervitude, to all 
intents and purpofes whatfoever: And, in all fuch 
cafes, the court are hereby empowered and autho- 
rized, if to them it fliall appear neceflary, to order 
and dired the faid fine of looL to be paid to the 
juftices and veftry of the parifli to which the faid 
flave or flaves belonged, to the ufe of the faid parifli ; 
the faid juftices and veftry^ in cohfideration thereof, 
paying to fuch of the faid flave or flaves fo made 
free the fum of loL per annum for his, her, or 
their maintenance and fupport during life ; ^nd ii) 
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cafe anj flaye or Haves fball fuffer any before-4e«- 
fcribed mutilattons, fuch Have or flaves, on his, her, 
or their application to any juftice of the peace, the 
faid jaftice of the peace fliall be, and is hereby di- 
refted, required, and empowered, on view, and cer- 
tain conviaion of the fad, to fend fuch flave or 
(laves to the neareft workhoufe where fuch offence 
fliall be committed, and fuch flave or flaves ftiall be 
there fafely kept, and carefully attended at the ex- 
pence of fuch parifh, until fuch time as there may 
be a legal meeting of the juftices and veftry of fuch 
parifli; which juftices and veftry fo met, are hereby 
created and appointed a council of prote6lion of 
fuch flave or flaves : And the faid juftices and 
veftry, fo met, are hereby direfted and empowered 
to make further and full inquiry, upon view, into 
the commitment of the mutilation of fuch flave or 
ilaves ; and, if to them it fliall appear proper, the 
faid juftices and veftry are hereby empowered and 
required to profecute to effeft fuch owner or owners j; 
the expence of which profecution fliall be paid by 
the parifli where fuch offence fliall be committed : 
And ih cafe the owner or owners of fuch flave or 
flaves fliall appear capable of paying the cofts and 
charges of fuch before-mentioned profecution, the 
faid juftices and veftry are hereby empowered to 
commence fuit or fuits againft fuch owner or owners 
of fuch flave or flaves, and recover all cofts and 
charges out of purfe, by them laid out and expend- 
ed in fuch fuit or fuits : And the keeper or fuper- 
vifor of the workhoufe where fuch mutilated flave 
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DT flaves fhall have been firft committed, is hereb7 
direded and required, upon due notice of the firft 
meeting of the juilices and veftry of the pariih 
where the oflfence was committed, to produce fuch 
mutilated flave or flaves, for the infpedion and di^ 
redion of fuch juftices and veftry, mider the pe« 
naltj of 20L for every negled, in not producing 
before fuch jufkices and veftry fuch flave or flaves. 

And .be it farther enaded by the authority afore- 
faid. That if any perfon hereafter ihall wantonly, 
willingly, or blood^/^-mindedly kill, or caufe to be 
killed, any negm or other flave, fiich peribn fo of- 
fending ihall^ on convidion^ be adjudged guilty of 
felony, without benefit of clergy, and fiiall fufifer 
death accordingly for the faid offence : Provided 
always, that fuch convidion fhall not extend to the 
corrupting the blood, or the forfeiture of lands oi 
tenements, goods or chattels ; any law, cuftom, or 
lifage to the contrary thereof in any wife notwith^ 
ftanding. 

And be it further enaded by the authority afore- 
faid, That from and after the pafling of this ad, 
any perfon or perfbns that fhall wantonly or cruelly 
whip, maltreat, beat bruife, wound, or fhall irapri- 
fon or keep in confinement, without fufficient fup« 
port, any flave or flaves, fiiall be fubjed to be in* 
dided for the fame in the fupreme court of judica* 
lure, or in either of the courts of affize, or courts 
of quarter feffions in this ifland ; and, upon being 
thereof legally convided, he, fhe, or they, fhall 
fiiffer fuch punifhment, by fine or imprifonment, or 
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both, as the judges or juftices of fuch courts fiiail 
think proper to infiid ; any law, coftom, or u(age 
to the jcontrary in any wife notwithftanding : And 
fuch punifhment is hereby declared to be without 
prejudice to any adion at common law that could 
or might be brought for the recovery of damages 
for and on account of the fame, in cafe fuch Have 
or flares fliall not be the property of the offender. 

A.nd be it further ena&ed by the authority afore- 
faid, That for the future, all flaves in this ifland 
ihall be allowed the ufual number of holidays that 
were allowed at the ufual feafons of Chriftmas, 
Eafter, and Whitfuntide : Provided, That at every 
fuch refpedtive feafon, no two holidays (hall be al- 
lowed to follow or fucceed immediately one after 
the other, except at Chriftmas, when they fhall be 
allowed Chriftmas-day, and alfo the day immedi* 
ately fucceeding ; any law, cuftom, or ulage, to the 
contrary notwithftanding ; And if any matter, 
owner, guardian, or attorney, of any plantation or 
fettlemeiit, or the overfeer of fuch plantation or 
fettlement, ihall prefume, at the ibafons afarefaid, 
to allow any holidays to any flave belooging to any 
fuch plantation or fettlement, other than as direded 
by this ad to be given, every perfon fo offending 
ihall forfeit the fum of 5I. 

And be it further enaded by the authority afore- 
faid, That; every field-flave on fuch plantation or 
fettlement ftiall, on work days, be allowed, accord- 
ing to cuftom, half an hour for breakfaft, and two 
iionvs for dinner ; and that no flaves fliall be comT 
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pelled to any manner of field-work upon the plan- 
tation before the hour of five in the morning, or 
after the hour of feven at night, except during the 
time of crop, under the penalty of 50I. to be reco- 
vered againft the overfeer, or other porfon having 
the care of fuch flaves. 

And be it further enaded by the authority afore- 
faid. That on the 28th day of December in every 
year (the time of giving in as aforefaid), or within 
30 days after, the owner, overfeer, or manager of 
every plantation, pen, or fettlement, (hall give in, 
on oath, an account of all the births and deaths of 
tbe flaves of fuch plantation, pen, or fettlement, 
for the preceding year, under the penalty of 50I. 
to be recovered from the owner of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement. 

And whereas the permitting and fufiering negro 
and other flaves to keep horfes, mares, mules, or 
geldings, is attended with many and great mifchiefs 
to the ifland in general ; In order, therefore, to re« 
medy the fame. Be it further enaded by the au- 
thority aforefaid, That from and after the paffing 
of this ad, the mailer, owner, proprietor, attorney, 
guardian, executor, adminiilrator, or other perfon, 
in pofleflion of every plantation or pen in this ifland, 
having on ^ny fuch plantation or pen any horfe, 
mare, mule, or gelding, the reputed property of 
any flave or flaves, knowing the fame to be fuch, 
fliall caufe them to be taken up, and fball produce 
them at the moil public place in the parifli where 
taken up, at fuch time as the juftices and veilry 
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Ihall, by advertifement Ln the public newfpaperli 
appoint for that parpofe, and that fach horfes, maies, 
mules, and geldings, be then and there fold and 
difpofed of at public outcry ; and if any niafter^ 
owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, 
adminiftrator, or other perfon as aforefaid, ihall ne« 
gledfc or refufe fo doing, each and every of them 
Ihall, for every negled or refufal, refpcdively for-* 
feit the fum of 30I. to be recovered in a fununary 
manner before any two juftices of the peace for the 
parifh or precin<3: where fuch neglet^ or refufal fhall 
happen, by the oath of one or more credible wit-* 
nefs or witneiTes ; which penalty ihall be to the 
ufe of the perfon informing. 

And be it further enaded by the authority 
aforefaid, That from and after the palfing of this 
ad, no mafter, owner, proprietor,, attorney, g^r- 
dian, executor, adminiftrat(», or other perfon, in 
pofleffion of any plantation, pen, or fettlement, 
fhall knowingly permit or fuSer any Have or flaves 
to keep on fuch plantation, pen, or fettlement, any 
horfe, mare, mule, or gelding; and, in cafe of fo 
doing, fhaU, for every offence, forfeit the fum of 
30!. to be recovered in manner aforefaid. 

And be it further enaded by the authority afore^ 
faid. That in all cafes where the punifhment of 
death is inflided, the execution (hall be performed 
in a public part of the parifh and with due folem* 
nity ; and care fhall be taken by the gaoler or de- 
puty-marihal, that the criminal is free from intoxi- 
cation at the time of bis trial, and from thence to 


and at the time of bis execution, under the penalty 
of 5L and the mode of fuch execution Ihall be 
hanging by the neck» and no other; and the 
body ihall be afterwards difpofed of in fuch 
manner aa the court ihall dire€t : And provided 
alfoy that where feveral ilaves ihall be capitally 
convide4 for the fame oiTence, one only ihall fuffer 
death, except in cafes of murder or rebellion. 

And whereas there are many inferior crimes and 
mifdemeanours comnittted by ilaves, which ought 
to he puniihed in a fummary manner, by order of 
the magiftrates; Be it therefore ena<5led by the 
authority aforefaid, That, from and after the paf- 
iing of this ad, it ihall and may be lawful for any 
two juftices of the peacs to hear and determine, in 
a fummary manner, all fuch primes and mifdemea* 
nours, giving fufficient notice to the owner or pro- 
prietor of fuch ilave or ilaves, or his or her attorney 
or attorneys, or the perfon having the care of fuch 
ilave or ilaves, of the time and place of trial, and 
to order and direct fuch punifhmcnt to be inflided 
on them as fuch juftices, in their judgment, ihall 
think fit, not exceeding 50 laihes or iix months 
confinement to hard labour; the expences of which 
trial Ihall not exceed los. to the conftable, and 
ihall be paid by the mafter, owner, or. employer of 
fuch ilave or ilaves ; and in cafe fuch mafter, owner, 
or employer of fuch ilave or ilaves ihall refufe or 
ncgled to pay fuch expences, it ihall and may be 
lawful for the faid juftices, or either of them, to 
iffiic l:is or their warrant, under his or their hand 
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and feal, direfted to any conftable, for levying the 
fame on the goods and chattels of fuch mafket, 
owner, or employer, and to fell the fame at public 
outcry, for the purpofe of paying fuch expences, 
together with the charges attending the granting 
and executing fuch warrant and fale of goods and 
chattels, returning the overplus, if any, to the 
owner. 

And be it further enaded by the authority afbre* 
faid, That it (hall not be lawful for any juftice of 
the peace, fitting on the trial of any flave or flaves, 
or otherwife, to fentencc or order any flave to be 
mutilated or maimed for any offence whatfoever. 
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OF THE 


FRENCH COLONY IN ST. DOMINGO; 


CHAPTER I. 

Polidbal State of St. Ddmingo previotu to the Year 1789; 


1 


HIS colony, like all other Weft India fettlements^ 
was inhabited by three different orders of people. 
The pure white$ conftitute the firft diftindion, the 
free blacks and. the people of colour formed the 
fecond, and loweft in the fcale ftood the unemanci- 
pated negroes. . The people of colour, known by 
the name of Sang MelSe^ or Gens de Cotdeury were 
illegitimate defcendants of black and white parents. 
According as they approached to the complexion of 
negroes or whites, their cafts and appearance were 
various ; but they were all known in common lan- 
guage by the name of Mulatto. From the unfre- 
quency of marriage in St. Domingo, their numbers 
became almoft equal to thofe of the whites ; the 
latter being eftimated at 30,000, the former at 
24,000. 

Previous to the year 1789 the government of St. 
Domingo was adminiftered by an officer called the 
Intepdant, and a Governor General, both nominated 
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by the Crown, and invefted with authority for three 
years. Their powers were in fome cafes diftiod, in 
others united. In the latter inftances their joint ad- 
miniftration was arbitrary, unlimited, and minute, 
extending to every poffible queftion in finance and 
police. The laws were enacted at their command, 
vacancies in councils and courts of juftice were filled 
up by their choice, and the crown lands were diftri- 
buted by their bounty. Thefole fecurity of the 
people lay in the contention that happily arofe be- 
tween the fharers of this exorbitant power; but 
even in thefe difputes the governor's authority pre- 
ponderated. His fupreme command over the nsr- 
val and military force ; his power of imprifoning 
without a caufe, and of allowing no arreft but with 
his own approbation ; made the adminiftrators of 
juftice his Haves, and his will fuperior to the law. 
The office of the intendant, though lefs abfolute^ 
was ftill more dangerous to the virtue of its poflHIbr. 
The man who had the controul and tnfpeclion of 
all duties and taxes, and who was 'permitted to ap- 
ply thefe treafures as bis choice direded, muft have 
been blelled with uncommon integrity to avoid cor- 
ruption. The taxes and duties, of which we fpeak, 
were impcrfed by a felf-eleded aflembly, compofed of 
the two fupreme officers juft now mentioned, fome 
commandants of militia, and prefidents of provincial 
councils, and, in mockery of the people, was called 
the Colonial Aflembly. 

The colony was divided into three provinces, the 
Northern^ Weftern, and Southern. There lay an 
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appeftl from the fentences of the inferior courts dU 
fttibuted through chefe divifions at the fuperior 
courts of Cape Francois and Fort au Prince. Thef6 
were compofed of the governor and his deputkn, 
the intendant, King's lieutenants, twelve counfeL 
lors, and four ajejfeurs. The lieutenants were mi*^ 
litarj officers, unconnected with the civil power, 
and wholly ' under the authority of the governor. 
The counfellors were little more independent. The 
Priik^ de Rohan, when ading as governor in this 
colony, feited them on their feats of juftice, and put 
them on board a fhip in irons : They were convey- 
ed to Paris, and for a long time immured in the 
fiaftile, without the benefit of a trial. 

The confequence of fuch undue influence over 
the minifters of juflice may be well conceived. Cor- 
ruption and iniquity were notorious in their de-. 
cifions. An appeal lay, however, to the king, and 
the decifion was generally more fair. 

The colony was divided into fifty-two parifhes, 
each of which furniflied one or more companies of 
whites, blacks, and people of colour, to ferve in the 
militia. The eftabliihment of the King's troops 
was from 2coo to 3000 men. 

A colony thus governed, mud have depended for 
its happinefs principally upon the difpofition of the 
governor who was impofed. , Happily the progreis 
of improvement had fo far emancipated them from 
their ancient prejudices, that all refpedability and 
happinefs were.not allowed to centre in high birth 
and conneftions. The fruits of commerce and in- 
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duftry bad fo far blefled the plebeian part of ihi 
community, that they enjoyed their wealth without 
being defpifed for the want of titles. But the tri- 
umph of juftice over prejudice extended only thus 
far : Whatever apology may be offered for the pre- 
valent cuftom of undervaluing individuals from th^ 
fole circumilances of their colour, the fa£l cannot 
be denied, that the people of colour in this colony 
were fubjeded to the moil flagrant injuftice and 
contempt *. The negro that was enflaved had a 
mafter, whofe intereft was pledged to defend him 
from injury ; but the mulattoes, confideredas flaves 
of the public, were injured and infulted, without 
hope of redrefs. When they had completed the 
age of manhood, they were compelled to ferve three 
years in the arqny ; and when their military fervioe 
expired, they had to work the greater part of the 
year in a dreadful ftate of flavery upon the high- 
ways. That every fpark of generous ambition 
might be quenched in their minds, and every pof- 
fibility of emerging from their debafement excluded 
from their fituation, they were not permitted to 
hold any office of public capacity, and were befides 
debarred from following any profeflion in private 
life (hat conferred refpedability, or required a libe- 
ral education. The mulatto was prohibited by law 


* Mr, Edwacds, in this place, endeavours philofbphically to ac' 
count fir^ in other words, to palliate, this prevalent propcnfity of 
mankind to defpife the colour of the individual, without regard t» 
his merits. 
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firom becoming a prieft, a lawyeri a phyfician, a 
forgeon, an apothecary, or fchoolmafter. The fmall- 
eft affinity to African blood tainted the whole cha«- 
rader of the individual with contempt ; and of con- 
fequence no white man of character would deign to 
conned); himfelf in marriage with a woman of colour/ 
or a negrefs. The pradice of the law impioufly 
gave fandion to popular prejudice. The mulatto 
who only ftruck a white was condemned to have his 
right hand cut off; whilft the white man, for a fimi- 
lar offence, was panifhed with an infignificant fipe. 
It is true this feverity of the law was in fome mea- 
fure modified by the manners of the people,' who 
would have been unwilling to adhere rigoroufly to 
fuch unmerciful edids. Another circumftance in 
favour of the muls^ttoes was their ability to hold 
property to any amount, by which means the more 
Opulent had the power of bribing the venal admi- 
niftrators of juftice, though at the fame time this 
fuperiority of wealth did not abate that infolence 
which the meaner whites were at all times difpofed 
to fhow them. 

The cnflaved negroes, who conftituted t|ie third 
clafs of inhabitants, amounted in the year 1789 to 
480,000. As early as the reign of Lewis XIV. 
a code of legiflature had been paffed in their favour, 
humanely intended, and honourable to its author. 
But where fear is the foundation of a government, 
as in all countries where flavery exifls it muft necef* 
farily be, the dodlrine of coercion, and not of right, 
13 to be enforced, or authority cannot long be main* 
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tained. The ufage of' the negroes iq t\» colonm of 
Britain has been already defcribed ; and in this coh 
lony their ufage was almoft exafUy fioular. If any 
difference is to be obferved between the ufnge of 
French and Engliih ilaves, it is, that in the btter, 
they receive more animal food ; in the former, thej 
are more comfortably clothed. Upon the whole, 
the fituation of all ranks of people in St« Domingo 
was lefs miferable than might hate been expelled 
to refult from a government fo depraved as we have 
feen it. In fpite of political evils, figns of profpe* 
rity were viiible ; their towns were opulent ; their 
markets plentiful ; their commerce extenfive, and 
their cultivation on the increafe. Such was the 
Hate of the French colony in St. Domingo in 1788. 
In this eventful year the principles of liberty, which 
had been brought from America to France, began 
to pervade alfo her colonies. The neceflity of new 
arrangements, and a fevere amendment of invete- 
rate and multiplied abufes, became apparent. From 
the effefts of this vigorous effort, the reformation of 
evils, many important leffons are to be learned : Wc 
{hall therefore make them the fubjcft of the follow- 
ing pages. 
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GHAPTER II. 

^rom the Retolutjoii of 1789, to the Meeting of the Firft Gene* 

ral Colonial AHembly. 

At the ever memorable period (December 1788), 
when the States General of France were convened^ 
the governor of the French part of St. Domingo was 
M. DuchilleaUf a man who was fappofed fecretly to 
favour the popular pretentions. But the influence 
which he had been permitted to retain from this fup« 
pofition, gradually vaniflied from his hands as the fpi- 
rit of innovation became bolder and moredecifive. It 
was therefore in vain that he attempted to fupprefs 
the meetings of the revolutionifts, who, in fpite of 
his proclamations, elefted and fent home to France 
eighteen reprefentatives (fix for each province), as 
the new conftituentsof St. D6mingo. By the time 
of their arrival, the States General had declared 
themfelves the National Aflfembly; but though 
friendly to the fyftem of repr^entation, that auguft 
body (Irepuoufly maintained that eighteen members 
was too great a number for St. Domingo to fend^ 
and fix were only allowed to fit. 

Though admitted to a (hare in the legiflation, the 
Weft India colonies were at this time far from beidg 
popular in France. The nation, enthufiaftic in their 
fentiments refpeding the rights of mankin •, could 
^ hot look with pleafure upon a body of men who 
challenged freedom to themfelves, but refui'ed it to 
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Others. The popular indignation was tnade ftrong^ 
every day by the fpeeches of that powerful aflbci- 
ation of Amis des Noirs * ; and ^ the extravagancies 
of the French planters refident in France ferved dl* 
fo to augment the general deteftation. The fociety 
of the Amis diss Noirs was an imitation of a 
London aflbciation, who had aflumed the fame 
name, but not for exaAIy the fame purpofes. The 
fociety of Engliftimen had endeavoured to mollify 
the treatment of flaves, by perfuading government 
to interdift the African trade. The fociety we 
fpeak of avowed their deteftation of flavery itfelf, as 
well as the trade, and condemned thofe abettors of 
liberty who dared to declare themfelves pofleflbrs 
of men. At the fame time, the Amis des Noirs 
kept up an intimate connexion with thofe mulat- 
toes from St. Domingo who were educating in 
France, endeavoured to convince thenr of their right 
to be emancipated from the miferies under which 
they laboured, and warmly appealed to the genero- 
fity of . the nation in their behalf. The heart of 
every Frenchman was interefted in their hardftiips, 
and the indignation againft the white planters bore 
a ferious afpe6l. 

This animoiity againft the pofleflbrs of flaves had 
probably fome ihare in the minds of the aflembly 
itfelf, when they paffed their celebrated declaration, 
in which they maintained that all mankind are bom 
and continue equal and free in their rights. Hi- 


* The fricndi of the blacks. 
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thcrto the white inhabitants of St. Domingo had re- 
garded the Amis de Noirs, and indeed the French 
nation at large, with no very favourable eye ; for 
they felt that the fentiments of unqualified freedom, 
which were avowed in the mother country, threat- 
ened deftruAion to their authority over their flaves. 
This declaration perfefted their diflike to the Amis 
de Noirs ; for they regarded it as a dangerous and 
unpardonable blow, levelled at their power over 
the negroes and mulattoes. 1 he French, before 
this period, had decreed the inftitution of colonial 
affemblies ; but tl^e orders had been efiefted in a 
dilatory manner, and the colonifts of St. Domingo 
did • ot wait for their command. Large affemblies 
had been conftituted in the provinces, and paro- 
chial meetings were held for the better communica- 
tion of their fentiments. The provincial affemblies, 
among other refolutions, decreed their intention of 
being better reprefented, and declared their purpofe* 
of holding a legal and full ailembly of colonial re- 
prefentatives, as a meafure of expediency, if orders 
to that purpofe did not arrive withi 1 three months. 
In the mean time, the mulattoes in St. Domingo, in- 
firudled in their rights, and informed of the fenti- 
ments of the French in their behalf, called aloud for 
emancipation, and became exceffively turbulent. But 
they were foon overpow red, for they could not aft 
in concert. The provincial affemblies, it is but juftice 
to fay, did not feem averfe to moderation, and were 
lefs fevere in their treatment of prifoners than might 
Jiave been expected. But the rage of the populace 
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was brutal and unreftrained againft the mulattoes 
themfelves, but more efpecially thofe whites who 
had the difinterefted generofity to avow themfelves 
their friends, A magiftrate at Petit Goave (Monf* 
Ferrand de Beaudierre) had refolved upon connedt* 
ing hirofelf in marriage with a woman of colour ; 
but; apprehenfive of being blamed for the meafure, 
he attacked the eftabliflied prejudices of his coua«* 
trymen, againft the people of colour, and drew up a 
memorial in their behalf, in which they were made - 
to claim the full benefit of the national declaration 
of rights. He was arrelled for fedition; and imprU 
foned by the parochial committee ; but the mob 
took him by force from his confinement, and, in 
fpite of the municipality, barbaroully put him to 
death. 

Early in the month of January 179Q, the royal 
mandate for convoking an aflembly was received. 
The time and place of its meeting, as well as fome 
other circumftances relative to its conflitution, be- 
ing thought inconfiftent with the welfare of the co^ 
lony, they were treated with contempt, and matters 
accommodated to the wifhes of the inhabitants. 
Word was fpeedily conveyed to the mother coun« 
try of the difpofitions of St. Domingo ; and the 
mercantile towns, alarmed by the danger that threat* 
ened their commerce, implored the government for 
conciliatory meafures. The aflembly took the mat- 
ter into folemn confideration, and, by a great majo*. 
rity, it was decreed that their intention never had 
been to intermeddle with the internal afiairs of tb« 
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colony ; that the management of their internal Ie« 
giflature was entirely their own ; and that the af- 
fembly pledged themfelves to make no innovation, 
diredly or indiredly « in the fyftem of commerce, in 
which the colonies were already concerned. How- 
ever grateful this declaration might have been to 
the whites of St. Domingo, it occafioned difcontent 
and remonftrances on the part of the philanthropic 
friends of the blacks. They regarded it as an utu 
warrantable fandion of the African traffic, and a 
confeffion that the planters of St. Domingo were 
not colonifts, but an independent people. The in- 
tention of the aflembly feems, however, to have 
been patriotic ; and it is certainly moft reafonable 
to fuppofe that this refpedable body of legiflators 
had the ptcfervation of the colony, and not the 
continuation of flavery, in view when they palled 
the above decree. With the example of America 
before their eyes, it was hardly to be conceived that 
the inhabitants of St. D omingo would have conti- 
nued long the colonids of France, had the animofi- 
ty which once prevailed been kept alive by a de- 
cree of an oppoiite nature. How far the provincial 
reprefentatives were difpofed Co be independent in 
their proceedings, will be feen from what paffed in 
all their meetings till their final dlffolution. Of 
tbefe we fligll treat in the fubfequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Proceedings of the General Colonial AfTemblyy till its finaT lX£n 
folation, and the Embarkation of its Members for France. 

On the r6th of April 1 790, the General Affembly 
of St. Domingo met at the town of Sr. Marc, and 
confifted of 213 members. The provincial aflem- 
blies, however, ftill continued to exercife their func- 
tions, or appointed committees during their inter- 
miifion. The amelioration of the flave-laws, and 
the relief of the people of colour from fome of their 
fevered hardftiips, were prudently made the firft 
fubjeds of their deliberation. The reftification of 
grofs abufes that prevailed in the courts of judica- 
ture, and could no longer be endured ; in fucceffion 
to this bufinefs, the plan of a new colonial govern- 
ment kept them in employment till the 28th of 
May. At this period the governor-general was a 
Monf. Peynier, a man of ftrong ariftocratical prin- 
ciples, and from whom the whole tribe of civil offi- 
cers, whofe views had been blafted by the late revo- 
lution, derived fecret encouragement and fupport. 
Thofe officers alfo who held military commiffions, 
and bad been accuftomed to (hare in the fyftem of 
tyrandy, joined the hidden aflbciation, and medi- 
tated the ruin of the new conftitution. Peynier 
continued at the head of this infamous coalition tilb 
he was diiplaced by the fuperior abilities of Cheva- 
lier Mauduit, colonel of the regiment of Port au 
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Prince, who arrived at St, Domingo. He bad come 
by way of Italy, and at Turin had taken leave of the 
Count d'Artois, to whofe fortune he was attached. 
His firft proceeding evinces that he was a villain of 
the moft accomplifhed kind. He declared himfelf 
the patron and protedor of the mulattoes, till his 
\mfufpe£ted hypocrify gained them over to his fide. 
With their afiiftance, he propofed to eilablifh once 
more the ancient fyftem of injuftice ; and thus 
unfortunately fucceeded in dividing two clafles of 
men, whofe views, if cemented by good underftand- 
ing, might have effefted their mutual happinefs, and 
averted many calamities. Had the planters been 
ileady to each other, the projeds of their enemies 
might perhaps have been blafted ; but the provin-* 
cial aflemblies difpnted with each other, and thus 
gave an opportunity to their common enemy, the 
executive power, to declare hoftilities with more ef- 
fedl. The oftenfible motive on the part of govern- 
ment for beginning their attack upon the reprefen-^ 
tatives of the ifland, was the following celebrated 
. decree, which the Aflembly had made on the 2Sth 
.of May 1790. The preamble to the decree de- 
clares the right of confirming the laws inherent in 
the afiTembly, and confcquently incapable of being 
delegated. The articles fubjoined are the ten fol- 
lowing :— 

'* I. The legiflative authority, in every thing which 
relates to the internal concerns of the colony (re- 
gime itUerieurJ^ is veiled in the aflembly of its repre- 
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fentatives, which {hall be called the General AJembtj 
of the French Part of St. Thmmgo. 

'* 2. No ad of the legiilative body, in what re- 
lates to the internal concerns of the colony, fhall be 
confidered at a law defititive^ unlefs it be made by 
the repiefentatives of the French part of St. Do-^ 
.mingo, freely and legally chofeh, and confirmed by 
the King. 
** 3. In cafes of urgent neceffity, a legiilative de- 
cree of the general aflembly, in what relates to the 
internal concerns of the colony, fhall be confidered 
as a law pravifional. In all fuch cafes, thfc decree 
ihall be notified forthwith to the governor-genera), 
who, within ten days after fuch notification, (hall 
caufe it to be publilhed and enforced, or tranfmit to 
the general aflembly his obfervations thereon. 

** 4. The necefiity of the cafe on which the exe- 
cution of fuch provifional decree is to depend, ihall 
be a feparate queftion, and be canied in the affir* 
mative by a majority of two-thirds of the general 
aflembly; the names and numbers being takeil 
down. fPrifespar ' appel nommoL J 

'' 5. If the governor-general fhall fend down his 
obfervations on any fuch decree, the fame fhall be 
entered in the journals of the general afTembly , who 
Ihall then proceed to revife the decree, and confider 
the obfervations thereon, in three feveral fittings* 
The votes for confirming or annulling the decree, 
fliall be given in the words Tes or No^ and a minute 
of the proceedings fhall be figned by the members 
prefent, in which fhall be enumerated the votes on 
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each fide of the queftion ; and if there appears a 
majority of two-thirds for confirming the decree, it 
Ihall be immediately enforced by the governor- 
general* 

'' 6. As every law ought to be founded on the 
confent of thofe who are to be bound by it, the 
French part of St. Domingo (hall be allowed to 
t>ropofe regulations concerning commercial arrange- 
ments, add the fyftem of mutual connexion C^ap- 
ports cotnmerciaux, et autres rapports communsj, and 
the decrees which the national aflembly Aiall make 
in all fuch c^ks, JbaU not be enforced in tbe colony, un^ 
ill tbe general aJfemhlyJbaU bai)e confented tbereto. 

" 7. In cafes of prefilng neceflicy, the importa- 
tion of articles for the fupport of the inhabitants 
(hall not be confidered as any breach in the fyfiem 
of commercial regulations between St. Domingo and 
France j provided that the decrees to be made in 
fuch cafes by the general aflembly, (hall be fubmit- 
ted to the reviflon of the governor- general, under 
the fame conditions and modifications as are pre« 
fcribed in Articles 3. and 5. 

^ 8. Provided alfo, that every legiflative adl of tbe 
general aflembly, executed provifionally, in cafes of 
urgent necelfity, (hall be tranfmitted forthwith for 
the royal fandlion. And if the King (hall refufe his 
confent to any fuch ad, its execution (hall be fu- 
fpended, as foon as the King^s refufal Ihall be legally 
notified to the general aflembly. 

" 9. A new general aflembly (hall be chofen every 
two years, and none of the members who have 
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ferved in the former aflembly* (hall be eligible in the 
new one. 

" lo. The general affembly decree that the prece- 
ding articles, as forming part of the conftitution o£ 
the French colony in St. Domingo, fliall be imme- 
diately tranfmitted to France, for the acceptance of 
the national affembly, and the King. They (hall 
likewife be tranfmitted to all the parifhes and di- 
ftriSs of the colony, and be notified to the governor- 
general." 

Among men, even of oppofitefentiraents,this de- 
cree excited diffatisfadlion. It was held as incon- 
fiftent with the very exiftence of colonial fubordina- 
tion, that the King's delegate ihould be debarred 
from negativing the adts of affembly. In extenua- 
tion of this inconilftency, and the ftill more daring 
innovation of conftituting themfelves the judges of 
all afts of the national affembly of France, in cafes 
of external regulation, it can only be faid, that the 
circumftances were new, and the legiflators inexpe- 
rienced. That they had it in view to throw off the 
authority f the mother country, is not to be be- 
lieved; but the report was fpread, andcredited* that 
the colony was fold to the Englifh, and that forty 
millions of livrcs had been taken by the affembly of 
St. Domingo as a bribe. The weftern parifhes re- 
called their delegates, while thofe of Cape Francois 
renounced their obedience to the whole affembly, 
and petitioned the governor to ftrip them of their 
authority. Feynier was pleafed at the difgrace'of 
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the rcprefentativcs, both parties were averfe to com-' 
promifement, and a circumftance occurred to make 
the breach irreparable. 

The Leopard, a fhip of the line, lay in the har- 
bour of Port au Prince, and the commander being 
attached to the governor, gave a fumptuous enter- 
tainment to his partizans of the place. The feamen, 
taking offence at this meafure, mutinied, and decla« 
red themfelves in the intereft of the affembly ; and 
the aflfembly; in return, made them a vote of thanks. 
Some partizans ot the affembly at this time feized a 
powder magazine at Leogane. Two days after the 
vote of thanks had been returned to the crew of the 
Leopard, the governor declared them adherents to 
the traitors of the country, and called on all officers, 
civil and military, to bring them^o punifliment. 
His firft diredl attack was an attempt to arreft the 
pcrfons of the weftern provincial affembly, which 
had been fo zealous in their attachment to the ge- 
neral affembly. He underftood that a committee 
of them held confultations at midnight at Port au 
Prince. Monf. Manduit headed the enterprife, and 
feledling ico of his foldiers, reforted to the place. 
The houfe was defended by 400 national guards, 
and a (kirmilh enfued, of which the particulars are 
not perfedly known ; but Manduit returned with- 
out accompUfhing his purpofe. 

The general aflembly, on receiving notice of this 
attack, immediately called upon the people to af- 
femble, and defend their reprefentatives. Armed 
troops accl[>rdingly took tlie field on both fides of the 
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difpute, and bloodflied feemed now tnev)|able ; but 
a fudden refolution of the affembly averted the im* 
pending war. They refolved in a body to repair to 
the mother coyntry, and juftify, in perfon, to the 
King and national aflembly, their paft conduA, Their 
numbers were reduced, by ficknefs and defertion, to 
100, and of thefe 85 embarked on board the Leo« 
pard, amidft the applaufes of people of all parties^ 
who confidered their qondu^ as noble and heroic* } 
Of the 85 who embarked, we ought not to omit 
mentioning that 64 were fathers of families. The 
condud of this body of legiflators was undoubtedly, 
in fome inftances, ftretched beyond their legal pre* 
rogative ; but necelEty is a fbx>ng plea, and in a 
great degree juftifies their boldeft meafures. That 
the governor and Manduit had ferious intentions of 
reftoting ancient defpotifm, cannot be 'doubted. It 
afterwards appeared that, diftrufting the French 
foldiers, they had written to Cuba for Spanifh fub* 
fidiaries. But we muft deviate from this detail for a 
moment, to commiferate the )»ite of brayei but uq* 
^nunate char^t^ers. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

Rebdfion and Defeat of Oge, a Free Man of Colour. 

X HRXE hundred people of colour had been colled* 
ed by Manduit to oppofe the forces of the aflembly ; 
but they foon became feniible of their error, de* 
xnanded and procured their difinilfion. Indeed, 
during the whole continuance of the colonial af- 
lembly, they remained much more peaceable than 
could have been expected ; but thofe who were re- 
lident in France entertained fomewhat more violent 
ibntiments and wiihes than their brethren in St. 
Domingo. Among thofe whofe enthufiaim in the 
caufe of delivering the people from oppreffion wa& 
cheriflied by their connexion with the Amis des 
Noirs, one of the moft diftinguiihed was James Oge, 
f^young man under thirty years of age. His mother 
poflefled a coffee plantation in St. Domingo, and 
fupported him in Paris in fome degree of affluence. 
Under the patronage of the Amis des Noirs he had 
been initiated in the dofkrines of equality and the 
rights of man, and had learned to eltimate the ab* 
furdity and monftrous injuftice of that prejudice 
which (faid Gregoire), eflimating a man's merit by 
the colour of his ikin, has placed at an immenfe di« 
ftance from each other the children of the fame pa« 
rent ; a prejudice which ftifles the voice of nature^ 
and breaks the bands of fraternity afunder.^ Ani- 
mated by their advice, Oge conceived the plan of 
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heading his people and procuring redrefs of their 
wrongs. 

In order to evade the notice of government, the 
fociety refolved to procure arms and ammunition in 1 

America. Oge accordingly embarked for New: 

■ 

England, with money and letters of credit, July ; 

1790; but with all the fecrecy that was intended, 
his plan was known at Paris, and his portrait fent out 
to St. Domingo long before he arrived. He land- 
ed in Odober, and got the arms he had brought con-. 
veyed to the place appointed by his brother. Six 
Weeks after his arrival, he publifhed a manifefto, de- 
claring his intention of taking up arms, if the privi- 
leges of whites were not granted to all perfons with- 
out diftindtion. During this interval, he and his bro- 
ther had been bufy in calling upon the people of co- 
lour to join their ftandard ; but the mulattoes feemed 
unwilling to hazard an open revolt, and only 200 
came to his affiftancei He pitched his camp at 
Grande Riviere, and appointed his brother and one 
Chavane his lieutenants. Chavane was fierce and 
intrepid, but by no means fo generous in bis difpo- 
iitions as Oge, who, with all his enthufiafm, was 
mild and humane. He ftridWy cautioned his fol- 
lowers againft the fhedding of innocent blood ; but 
it is to be regretted, that the fenfe of their injuries 
too keenly aSeded the minds of his followers to 
permit moderation in their proceedings. They put to 
death the whites wherever they met them j and by 
a ftill more unjuftifiable mode of condudl, took ven- 
geance upon thofe of their own colour who refufed 
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to join their ftandard. The townfmen of St. Fran- 
cois immediately difpatched regulars and militia to 
fupprefs the revolters. Their numbers being fupe-- 
rior, they overpowered them, and took many pri- 
foners ; but Oge and his brother,, with his aflbciate, 
took refuge among the Spaniards in Cuba. The , 
whites, exafperated at this effort of the mulattoes, 
vowed vengeance upon the whole tace, and a 
mafTacre was thought to be at hand. The petit 
blancs in particular were keen in their fentiments 
of retaliation ; fo that the mulattoes feeing danger 
impending on all fides, flew to arms in felf-defence, 
and fortified camps in many places. Their largefl: 
force was afi^embled at the town of Verette. Thither 
a numerous body of whites convened to refift them. 
M. Manduit was their commander ; and by his means 
a confultation took place inftead of a battle. The par- 
ticulars of the interview are not perfectly known ; 
but it is aflerted that Manduit traiteroufly perfu^ded 
the mulattoes to retire for ^ while, till a better op- 
portunity of efteding their vengeance ihould occur; 
that the King was their friend ; and that a counter 
revolution would raife them to the privileges of the 
whites. At Aux Cayes alfo, Monf. Manduit effed- 
ed a truce with Rigaud, the mulatto leader ; but 
the latter declared ' that the calm of peace would 
not be permanent, 

MonC Peynier refigned his government to Monf. 
Blanchellaude in November 1 790, whofe firft mea- 
fure was to make a peremptory demand of Oge 
from the Spaniards ; fo that the unhappy fugitive 
and bis companions were delivered up and brougbc 
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to a trial. Twenty of his followers were condemn* 
ed to be hanged ; but a more dreadful fate was 
referved for himfelf and Chavane. He was fenten- 
ced to be broken aliTe, and left to peri£h on the 
wheel. Such was. his punifhment ; and his crime 
was aflerting the rights of his people! Chavane 
died as became the martyr of fuch a caufe ; amid 
the extremity of his torture, he uttered not a groan* 
Oge, pofleifed of more fenfibility , was overpowered 
by the horror of his fentence, and prayed for his 
life with many tears. He was even fo far weaken- 
ed as to forget all his former magnanimity, and of- 
fered to difclofe fome iecrets if bis life was fpared* 
It cannot be at all afcertained whether or not he 
made confeffions of any importance ; but it is faid 
by fome that he fully difclofed the moft ferious pro- 
je£ts of infurreftion, and named the places where the 
framers of thefe^ plans were in the pradice of conven- 
ing. The conduct of the court before whom this con- 
feffion was fuppofed to have been made, in hurrying 
the unhappy Oge to immediate execution, and their 
well known attachment to the ancient defpotic fy- 
ftem, leaves room to fufpedl that thele confeffions 
were fupprefled, out of refentment to the whites of 
the colonial aflembly intereft. Certain it is, that 
the royalifts and republicans were equally hoftile to 
the planters of this defcription ; and unlefs we fup- 
pofe the confeffions of Oge not to have been found- 
ed in truth, the condud of the ariftocratic gover« 
nors who fupprefTed his declarations, is to be regard^ 
ed as a plan of Machiaveliait policy much, to be 
condemned. 3 
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CHAPTER y. 

Srbccrfmgs in France-^D^ath rf Colbnel Mauduit — Decree d 
the National AflismUy of the Jph May 1791-— It$ Con((6- 
quences iu St. DQnung^-*— Ret»el2ion and Enormiticd of the Ne^ 
grocs itt^ the Northern Provincc8-*-Truce between the Men of 
Colour and Inhabitants of Port au Prince— -Proclamation by the 
National Affembly of the 20th 6f September. 

W E have already recorded the embarkation of the 
patriotic aflembly of St. Domingo for France, and 
the motives which impelled them to that decifive 
refolution. At Breft they were received with marks 
of approbation that feemed to progaoflicate fuccefs* 
to their defign; but whether from the infidious 
pradiced of the ariftbcrats in their own iflarid, who 
detefted their fyftem of reprefentation, and fecretly 
undermined their charad^r, or from the boldnefs of 
their late conduft being deemed illegal by the na- 
tional aflembly, they were received by the repre- 
fentatives of the French with marked fymptoms of 
averfion. Their refolqtions were pronounced im- 
proper, they were perfonally arrefted, and .orders 
given for a new aflembly to be colleded. The 
King*s order was alfo requefted, to augment the mi- 
litary and naval force already in St. Domingo. A- 
mong the friends of the royal party, the difgrace of 
the colonial members was a matter of much exulta*^ 
tion, but the iflanders were in general difpleafed. 
Their indignation was moft particularly levelled at 
Mauduit, colonel of the regiment of Port au Prince, 
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ivhom they regarded as the infidious calutnniatot of' 
their conftituents. The regiment of this unpiin- 
cipled man had hitherto been his firm adherents, 
from the bribes which he had diftributed amon^ 
them ; whilft the national guards, and the other re- 
giments from France, held them in abhorrence, and 
refufed to do duty in their company. ^Finding 
themfelves fo uncomfortable, under the contempt 
and averfion of all around them, they began to con- 
lider their commanderas the caufe of their difgrace, 
and^ their gratitude for his paft favours was cooled 
by this refleftion. It was formerly related, that 
Mauduit, at the bead of ico grenadiers, had made 
an attack upon the rendezvous of a committee of 
the St. Domingo reprefentatives* On this occafion 
he had carried off a ftand of colours belonging to 
the national troops, and the offence was not yet 
crazed from their memories. Mauduit, to appeafe 
the ftorm, offered publicly to reftore the trophy, 
and, in prefence of a vaft multitude,, a<flually re- 
iigned the colours : at the moment be gave them 
up, one of his own regiment called aloud, that he 
ihould aik pardon on his knees for fucb a tref- 
pafs. He bared his bofom on hearing the demand, 
and it was pierced with a hundred wounds, all from 
his own grenadiers. No better reward could be ex- 
pected from the perfidy of bribed adherents. His 
foldiers added cruelty to their bafends, and dif- 
graced humanity by the infults they pradtifed oa 
his dead body. 

In the mean time, the friends of the mulattoes ia 
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Europe, and the people of colour refident in the 
mother country, were more eager in the caufe of 
emancipation, than even the mulattoes in St. Do- 
mingo. The intereft of the people of colour was fb 
ftronglj fupported in the national aflembly, that 
they pafled a decree, ordaining, among a number of 
other articles, that every perfon of the age of 25 
years and upwards, poflefling property, or having 
refided two years ia the colony, and paid, taxes, 
fhould be permitted to Tote in the formation of the 
colonial aflembly. The people of colour knew not iii 
what acceptation to underfiand this decree ; for they 
had never, on any former occafion, exercifed the 
right of voting on occaiions of this kind ; and yet, 
'as they were not excluded by name, the decree 
feemed virtually to comprehend them. In France 
the queftion ftill remained to be decided. Whilil Abbe 
Gregoire, with all that eloquence for which he was 
diftinguiflied, fupported the caufe of the mulattoes, 
the public mind was raufed into indignation a- 
gainft the colonics, by theatrical reprefentations 
of the lite barbarity they had fhown to the unfor- 
tunate Oge. Tbeir caufe at lad prevailed. The 
mulattoes bom of free parents were not only 
pronounced worthy of choofing their reprefenta-? 
tives, but alfo eligible themfelves to feats in the co. 
lonial afiemblies. The cOnfequence of this dccifive 
decree will be immediately feen. 

On the 30th of June I79r, the news of it was firft 

received in St. Domingo, at Cape Francois j but 

no .voids can adequately dcfcribe the idignation 
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vbieh iilkd the minds of ail patties id the iiand. 
They rtfolved to tejed the dric oath, smd to con? 
fifcate the; French property lo the harbour*, it 
was eTcn propoTed ia . the provincial aiftmbly, to 
pull down the natiooal coknirsi, and hoift the Britifti 
ftandard in their ftead. The goveraor* general teasi 
cojiftrained to be a iileot fpe^ator of tbefe enormi* 
ties, having, no profpeQ of ever recoveridj^ his aQ« 
thority.. The ele(ftion of a general affembly Was tho 
next public event of impor^nce* They tnet at 
Cape Fran.^is^ and hopes were entertained that their 
meafures might effedt a reconciliation of parties ; but 
the mulattoes had perceived too evident fymptoro^ 
pf their danger^ and were too juftly alarmed by the 
profcription that iecmed to threaten them to-conti* 
nue any longer inadive. They coUe<5ted in armed 
bodies, and waited with aoiBfiDtis esipe^ation to fee 
what meafures. the colonial affislnbly vfould adopt in 
their favour. 

At this period an event, moredreadful than aU the 
ibrme difturbiGnCes, took place. The blacks thought 
the prefeot occafion fidc recovering tbiir ffocdoea 
too important to be pafibd over. They accordingly 
ptoceeded to the afiertton of that freedom, but with 
all the fanguioary fpirit of revenge which charac* 
tenses the debafed a^EUoos of a.flave, and. which the 
mod ardent advocate for liberty, muft co^empand 
deplore f. 
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* An embargo a£l(ially took place. 

f The account oF this rebellion, as- detailetl by Mr. Eflwirds^ 

_. • • • » 
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On the morning of .the 23d dF Anguft XT^i, th6 
town of tfac Gape was alannecl by a report of the 
negroes 4D the adjaoent pariAes haTing rerolted. 
The firft tidings were confuted, but atday-break the 
arrinil of tboTe who had narrowly efeaped tte niaf« 
facre too well confirmed the tidings, lite rebcsUioo 
had broke out in the pariih of Acdl^ nine miles frbm: , 
the city, where the whites had been batchered with-; 
out diftin^on ; and now the reyokers proceeded ftoob. . 
parifk to pariih, murdering the men, and lavifliiQi; 
th^ unfortunate women who £ell into their hands. 
In a fhort time the fword was exchanged for tba 
torch, and the cane-field blazed in every direinQon. 
The citizens now flew to arms, and the command of 
the national troops was given to the governor, whilft 
the women and children were put aboard the fhipa 
in the harbour for fafety. Pnring this period the 
lower clafs c$ whites, regarding the mulattoes itt 
Cape Fnmjoid, ^s the immediate caufe of the rebels 
Jion, qiarked theq^i out for deftrtitJlion ; but th6 af- 
femWy geperoufly took them under their protections 
In gratitude for fucb kindnefs, the mulattoes offered 
to march as militiamen againft tbe^ ^ebds, and their 
oflTer was accepted. After the aflfembly had fpent ^ 
night in deliberation, amidft the glare of the fur-, 
rounding fires» the militia and troops of the line 
were fent^ to meet ^ body of the rebels, and repulfed,. 


i-k*. 


it long wA minul|e* TJi^ particulars arc not here gi^eo Ta fully ^ 
not fr(na a ^^ tD <oib$:^ tb^si, bot Im^ufc they are too. honii 
for relation. 
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them ; but the nuinbers of the infcurgents increafin^ 
in a confiderable proportion, the governor faw the 
propriety of afting foleijr on the defenfive. The 
entrances to the town were therefore fortified, artil- 
lery were ilationed on the heights, and at the river 
which interfe/flsthe main road ; the town was palh- 
iaded on all fides but next the Tea, and the fhips in 
the harbour fecured, againft the laft extremity. At 
tbe fame time the whites in the furrounding planta- 
tions formed into camps, and maintained a chain of 
pofts ; but at two -different places they were over* 
powered, and killed in great numbers ^. 
. In the fpace of two months it was computed that 


* Amidfl the di&raceful fcenes which at this time took place, 
from the \indiilinguifliing barbarity of the negroes, there was 
one ftriking txample of fidelity, which deferve» to be related; 
Monikur and Madame ^aiDon, their daughtej'^d fon-in-law,^ 
were apprifed of the revolt by one of thejr qwn ilaves, who was. 
lumfelf . in the confpiracy. ^e coi^dudied them to an adjacent; 
wood, after which he went and joined the revqlters. Several times 
he vifited them by ftealth with provifions, anci at laft direftcd them 
to make their way to a river which led to Poit Mftrgot, aflunn^ 
them they would £nd a canoe on a pait of the .river which 'he dc*. 
Cpribed* They followed his 4indio08» but were oTenumed by th< 
rapidity of the ftrcaim, and» after a narrow efcape, retreated again 
to the mountains. The good negro again found them out, di- 
rcfted them to, a broader part of the river, where they would find 
another boat. They went, and, miffing the boat» gave themfelves 
tip for loft, — ^when their guardian angel again appears, and con- 
du6Ung them by flow marches in the night, along the banks of 
At river, took diem to the t^harf at Port-Margot $ when, telling. 
Aem they were entirely 6^' of dadger, he took tts^laft leave, amk 
vent to join the rebels. 
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upwards of 20C0 white perfons perifhed ; of the in<» 
furgents, not lefs than 10,000 died by famine and 
the fword» hundreds by the hand of the executioner, 
and Qiany^ dreadful to relate, upon the wheel, ^ 
mode of revenge not to be juftified by any enor- 
mity. •• Two of thefe unhappy men (fays Mr. Ed- 
wards) fufiered in this manner under the window of 
the author's lodgings, and in his prefence, at Capo 
Francois, on Thurfday the 28th of September ^79X« 
They were broken on two pieces of timber placed 
crofswife. One of them expired on receiving the 
third ftroke on his ftomach, each of his legs , and 
arms having been firft broken in two places ; the 
£ril three blows he bore without a groan. The other 
had a harder fate. When the executioner, after break** 
ing his legs and arms, lifted up the inftrument to give 
the finifhing ftroke on the breaft, and which (by 
putting the criminal out of pain) is called le coup 
de gracCy the mob, with the ferocioufnefs of canni. 
bals, called out arretez (ftop) I and compelled him 
to leave his work unfinifhed. In that condition, the 
miferable wretch, with his broken Hmbs doubled up, 
was put on a cart-wheel, which was placed horizon- 
tally one end of the axle- tree being driven into the 
earth. He feemed perfedly fenfible, but uttered not 
a groan. At the end of forty minutes, feme £ngli(h 
feamen, who were fpedators of the tragedy, firang- 
led him in mercy." 

In the weftern divifion the infurgents were princi- 
pally people of colour, who appeared in arms to the 
number of 2000, in the parifh of Mirebalais. They 
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proceeded trtn to Port au Prince ; but happily ii 
tins period ' a reconcHiation was brought about by 
the good offices of a Monfieur de Jumecourt, who 
procured a ctmcordat^ or truce, betvreen the inhabi* 
tants of Port an Prince and the mulattoes ; of which 
the terms were, that hoftilities (hould ceafe, and the 
decree of the 15^1 be adopted. The aflembly of 
Gape Francois pafled many refohitions in favour of 
the people of colour, and teftified a zeal for their 
intereft ; which kindneft, if ihown at one period, 
would have prevented many a dreadful tranfadtion, 
but the cure was noW adminiftered too late. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

kepeiil xsl the Decrejs of the 15th of May^CiTS War rteewed-^- 
Fort au Prince deftrojed by Fire-^ruekies on each Side-^ 
Arrival of the Comminioners from France— >AppointiiieDt and 
Proceedings of the New Conunilfioners — Appointment of Gol- 
baud — Hoftilities on both Sides— The revolted Negroes called 
in— Maifacre of the Inhabitants of Cape Frangois^ and Confla- 
gration of the Towfli 

r 

xVbout the beginning of September, the news of 
the receptioil given to the decree of the 15th of 
May, were received at Paris, and the lofs of the co- 
lony was univerfally apprehended. By this time 
hioft of thofe members whofe opinions upon colo- 
nial matters had before been xegarded as fagacious, 
were treated with difrefpeft. At length (ftrange to 
tell)! on the 24th of Septeinber 1791* a repeal of 
the celebrated decree was adually made. To fuch 
^bfurdtty muft every government ,be driven, that 
attempts to rule the adions of a colony at the di« 
ilance of 3000 miles. 

Previous to this time, the mulattees, ftill fufpici- 
bus, left their rights which had been recognized, 
fhould liot be adually obtained, had' procured a fe- 
cond inftrument, and a fupplementary agreement of 
the aoth of Odober ; but when authentic informa^* 
tion of this fecond enadment of the national aflem« 
Uy was received, all profped of reconciliation pe« 
tifhed for ever ; for the mulattoes could not con« 
ceive the planters as guilty of the tranfadion. They 

Y7 
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accordingly flew to arms, and being in many places 
joined by the negroes, terrible engagements took 
place: In the diftrift of Cul de Sac, 20cx) blacks 
were left dead on the field. The whites were vi&a^ 
rious, and getting the mulattoes into their pofleffioa» 
fatiated their revenge with the moft unheard-of cru- 
elties. The fpecitnens of enormity committed oq 
each fide of this unnatural difpute, are too hideous 
for defcription ; but it is but juftice to fay, that the 
whites fet the example. It was fondly ezpeAed 
that the horror of thefe mutual enormities would 
be afiuaged by the arrival of the three civil com* 
inifiloner$ from France, who landed in St. Domingo 
juft at the clofe of the year 1791. Unhappily, 
however^ their fuccefs did not verify the public ex« 
pedation* 

Roome, Mirbeck, and St. L^ger, were the names 
of the commiffioners. The two laft were men of no 
very refpedlable charadlers. Roome alone conduft* 
ed himfelf without offence, but none of them poflef- 
fed abilities for the arduous taik of extinguifhing a 
civil war. After a fliort flay at Cape Francis, they 
vifited the other parts of the colony ; but finding 
their authority dwindle away« they returned to 
France the following fpring. 
. In the mean time, the Amis de Noirs in the mo* 
ther country had once more gained that afcendency 
which the revocation T)f the celebrated decree of the 
15 th May 1 79 1 evinced them tQ have loft. The 
firft fignal evidence of the change that had taken 
place in the minds of the legiflature, was the &mous 
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decree of the 4th of April 1792, which it is necefla* 
rj' the reader fhould have at large, to underftaad the 
efftds that arofe in confequence. New commif- 
fioners (Mefirs. Santhonax, Polverel, and Ailhaud) 
were now appointed to fulfil this decree, 6000 cho* 
fen men from the national guards were embarked 
for St. Domingo, and. a new governor (Monf. Def- 
pardes) nominated as commander in chief. The 
.former governor was fent home to France on their' 
firft arrival^. It was ftrongly fufpeded that the in- 
tention ,of the commiifioners was to procure an un* 
qualified freedom for all the blacks in the ifland ; 
but they declared, by a folemn oath, that their fol& 
purpofe was to eftablifh the rights of the mulattoes, 
as decreed by the law of the 15th of May. The firft 
petition of the whites was therefore to convoke a 
colonial aflembly ; but inftead of their wiihed-for 
boufe of reprefentatives, the commiifioners fubfti- 
tuted what was called Uhe Commiffion Intermediare^ 
by nominating 12 perfons, of whom fix had been of 
the laft afiembly, and the other fix were mulattoes. 
Their legiflative authority extended to the raifing of 
contributions upon the inhabitants, but the commif- 
fioners referved the power of appropriating it to 
themfelves. The new governor, finding that the 
cpminifiioners ufurped all authority, complained, 
that he was but a cypher in public afifairs. His 
gomplaint was anfwered by an arreft upon his per« 
fon, and he was fent hoipe ftate prifoner to France. 
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* He was afterwards gufflouaed, 
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The tyranny of the coroimifioners did not ftop faete^ 
they overawed the members of the commiifion 
laicrmediittre^ by arrefting four of their number, and 
laftly difagreeing among chemfelTes, expelled Ail* 
haud from their triumvirate. War was by this time 
declared between the mother country and Britain, 
and prudence compelled the government of France 
' to take fome care of the injured colony, which lay 
trampled under the avaricious controul of Santhonax 
and Folverel, and Galbaud, a man of fair character, 
was ordered to fill the place of governor, and to put 
tbe ifland in a ftate of defence againft external in-r 
vafion. On the loth of June 1793, the three com- 
rpii&oners had their firft interview with the new go- 
vernor. Tbe former aiked him if he had acquainted 
tbe executive council of his being a poflefibr of Weft 
Indian property ? a quefiion which* utterly dif. 
concerted him ; for he never recolle<fted, till that 
moment, that this circumftance, by law, excluded 
him from the place he afieded to hold. Skirmiihes 
foon after took place, with various fuccefs, between 
the aflbciates of Galbaud and thole of the commif- 
fionera. In one of tbefe, Polverel's fon was mqde 
prifoner. When propofals were made to him for ex- 
changing the young man with the brother of Gal- 
baud, who was made, on the other hand, prifoner 
by the commiflioners troops, he fternly replied, That 
his fon knew his duty, and was prepared to die in 
the caufe of the republic. 

, But the moft dreadful enormity that St. Domingo 
witnelTed, remains to be mentioned. On the ap- 
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proach of Galbaud, with a body of his adherents, 
the commiilioners ofiered to purchafe the aid of the 
rebel negroes, by the offer of a pardon, freedom in 
future, and the plunder of the capital. Two of the 
rebel chiefs' refufed the bafe terms ; but a third (af- 
ter Galbaud had fled to the fhips), with 3000 re- 
volted negroes, entered the town, and began an in* 
difcriminate maffacre. The miferable inhabitant^ 
fled to the ihores, but their retreat was flopped by 
a party of mulattoes, and for two dajrs the flaughter 
was incefTant. The town was half confumed by 
flames, a capital once flourifhing and beautiful. The 
commiilioners, terrified at the deilrudion of their 
own hands, fled for protection to a fhip of the line, 
and from thence publilhed a manifefto, which, while 
H tried to extenuate, evinced a confcioufnefs of 
f^eir guilt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SitustkMii Extent,' and General Dcfcription of St. Doming< 
Original of the .French Colony—- Defcription of its Produco 
and Populatioiv-— Shipping and Exports* 

MT. Domingo lies about 3500 miles from the Land's 
End of {England, the eaftem point being in north 
latitude 18^ 20', and in longitude 68^ 40' weft 
from Qreenwicb. The breadth of the illand is 
about 140 miles at its utmoft latitude, and its length 
from caft to \veft 390. The foil is diverfified, but ia 
general rich. Indeed, fucb was its flourifhing iitua- 
tion, that until the late undiilingui{hing ravages of 
civil war, it might be juftly called the paradife of 
the new hemifphere. 

The beautiful favannahs in the interior of the 
country were depopulated by the mercilefs Spa- 
niards, and their habitations converted into a defert. 
But the crimes of thefe men were amply punifhed 
by that alTociation of daring adventurers called the 
Buccaneer^s. This alTociation, it is well known, 
arofe from a body of French and Englilh planters, 
whom the cruelty of the Spaniards drove from St. 
Chrillopher's. In open boats they had efcaped to 
the fmall and unoccupied ifland of Tortuga, within 
a few miles of the northen coaft of St. Domingo, 
and were here joined by a nyimber of Dutch refu* 
gees, who fled hither from Santa Cruz before the 
perfecution of the Spaniards. The three ttibes of 
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fiifSsrers contiqued to live here in tranquillitji ufing 
the large and deferted plains of St^ Domingo as 
their hunting grounds; but referving Tortuga as 
their home. Simple and harmlefs as their lives wertf, 
they did not efcape the notice of the Spaniih go- 
vernment; for, upon no other pi'etext than their 
living upon a hemifpher^ which the Spaniards claim«^ 
ed exclufively to tbemfelves, they were aflailed with 
all the vengeance of perfecution. Thus driven to 
defpair, they retaliated hoftilities with all their ef« 
forts ; and as they were inured to bardfhip by their 
manner of life, performed i6ks of valour, which, con« 
fiderihg all circumftances, never were nor have fince 
been equalled. From a party of thefe adventurers, 
the French colony of St. Domingo firft received its 
name. Of the progreffive improvement of this colo- 
ny, from their fisft footing in the ifland, till they 
were received within the protedlion of France, a 
very fatisfadlory account may be had in the hifto^y 
of ihe ifland by Pere Charlevoix. 
The pofTefEons of the French in St. Domingo are 

divided into three provinces, the Northern, the 

* 

Weftern, and the Southern. The moft remarkable 
of their towns and harbours are Cape Fran9ois, and 
Cape St. Nicholas. The former contained between 
eight and nine hundred houfes of ftone, a church, a 
ptifon, a playhoufe, a fuperb barrack, an arfenal, and 
a good hofpital. To the eaft of it lies a plain of 
50 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, once cultiva«« 
ted folely for fugar, the plantations of which yield- 
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ed greater returns ibsai any other, ground of tbe 
fame extent in the habitable globe. 

The town of St. Nicholas coofifts of about 25D 
houies, moftly built of American wood. It is chief- 
ly known, for the fafety and extent of its harbour, 
and is joftly called the key to the Wilidward Paf- 

iiigc. 
. Pott au Frific^ (exeept in time of war) was con- 

jBdeced as the capital of the colony. To the eaft of it 

lies the noble and beautiful plain, the Cui de Sac^ 

extending from 50 to 40 miles in length, by 9 

in breadthy containing an hundred and fifty well 

watered and valuable pUntations. 

The popukttion, in 1790, appears to have been 
30,831 whites of both fisxes, exclufive of .European 
troops and fea-faring people. The number of ne* 
gro flaves amounted at that period to 480,000 of all 
defcriptions. 

The number of the free people of colour was not 
accurately afcertained ; but the general opinion fix- 
ed them at 24,000. 

The quantity of land in z ftate of cultivation 
throughout all the pariihes, was equal to 239,480 
acres of Englifh meafure, of which about two thirds 
Were fituated in the mountains. 

4 

In the beginning of 1 790, the colony contained 
431 plantations of clayed fugar 
362 •* - of mufcovado. 

I'otal 793 plantations of fugar, 

Carried over, 793 
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Brought 

forward, 793 

fugar plantations. 



3»"7 

of coffee. 



789 

of cotton. 

« 

« 

3,160 

of indigo, 

■ 

• 

54 

of cacao, or chocolate, . 



623 

fmaller fettlements, chiefly 



for raifing grain, yaxns. 

and 

• 


other vegetable fbod« 



Making 8,536 eftablifhments all kinds 

throughout the colonjr« 

In the year 1787 there were freighted 470 fliips, 
containing 1x2,253 ton6, and navigated by 11,226 
feacnen. The following i« an accurate account from 
the intendant'8 reports of the general eicportu oA 
an average of three yean : 
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Clayed fugar 

lbs. 

53,642.214 - 

- 41.^^19.549 

Mttfcavado 

lbs. 

86,549,829 - 

- 34.649.931 

Coffee Z 

lbs. 

71,663,187 - 

- 7 ». 663,1 87 

Cotton 

lbs. 

6,698,858 - 

- **.397>7'6 

Indigo 

Hbds. 

951,607 - 

- 8,564463 

Molaffes 

• 

Hhds, 

23P61 - 

- 2,767^320 

An inferior fort ' 

> 



of rum, called j 

fHhds. 

2,600 — 

312/D00 

taffia 1 

\ 



l^aw hides 

.- 

No. 6,500 - 

- 52,000 

Tanned ditto 


No. 7,900 - 

— 118,500 


The total value at the ports of fliipping, 
in iivres of St. Domingo, was x 71^44^666 

being equal to 4,7651129!. Sterling money of Great 
Britain. 7. z 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Overtures to the Britifh Government — Slavery 'aboliihcd by thfj 
French Commifliontrs — Surrender of Jeremic and the Mole at 
St. Nicholas— Defeat at Tiburort — Capture of Port au Prince 

' -^tckneis and dreadful Mortality among the Troops — Revolt of 
the MulaaoeB 'at St. Marc-*-Second Attack of TiburoiKu- Gal- 
lant Efcape of the Garrifon. 

After the maflhcre at Cape Francois, numbers of 
the unfoctunate natives emigrated to America ; and, to 
the honour of that couotry, wiere hpfpitaWy recei ved^ 
3ut fome time previous to thi^ period* indivijiuals in 
i^ h^her ftation of life had reported to Brltftin^ and, 
in the heat of their indignation at. t^Q injuries th^y 
had fuftained, called upon the Britifh government 
to take the iftaod into their poflelfion. Thefe en- 
treaties^ wtre at firft difxegarded, but when the war 
broke'out. between the 'two nations, the plan was 
taken into fertous coniideration. 

The republican commiffioners had brought out 
from France fix thoufand chofen troops. To this 
force was added the greateft part of the mulattoes 
and free negroes, compoiing' in all a defperate band 
of about 25,000 men. But as their force was greatly 
diminilhed by being neceflkrily fcattered over the 
provinces, the commiffioners, in order to ilrengthen 
their party, declared all flavery at an end, on cotf- 
dition of the blacks reforting to their Aandard. 
Numbers joined them in confequence.of this decla- 
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ration ; but niahy . remained 'with their refpedi vc 
tnaRei^, and about lo^ooo. retreated to the moun«- 
tains, where they kept in a , neutral ftate. There 
Hill remained, however, about 40,000 of thofe ne^ 
groes who had formerly revolted, who were inured 
to murder and devaftation, and the fworn foes of 
both invaders and inhabitants* 

General Williamfon Was the man to whom the 
firitiih government edtrufted the diiiribution and 
Management of this important invaiibn. Infpired' 
with a fatal confidence in the proolifes oF fupport 
which he received, he feems td have mifcalculated 
the force neceflary for fuch a bufinefs; for tbcdf^holt 
armameiit deftined to fubdtie an extent of country 
equal to that of Britain it&lf, was the 13th regi* 
m^nt of fobtf' feveii companies of the 49tb, aind a de« 
tachment of artillery^ amounting altogether to about 
870 rank and file fit for duty; 

On the 9th of Sept elnber, * Colonel Whitelocke 
failed with the firft divifion^ and took pofleilion :of 
Jeremie, with confent of the inhabitants; Shortly 
after, the garrifon of the Mole of St. Nicholas decla* 
red an inclination to furrender, and pbflejifion was 
accordingly taken of the harbour ^nd fort; but the 
future progrefs . of the Britifh arms did not. equal 
the expedations excited by thefe furrenders. An 
attack upon Tiburdn^ which terminated in difafter 
and difappointment on our fide, was but a prelude 
to the mortifications that enfued. The inceflant 
rains and feverity of duty overpowered and debili- 
tated the foldiersy while the horrors of the yellow 
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fever confammated thetv xniferj. A. finail feinfioioe. 
ment from Britain, for a moment, alleviate their 
danger, and a Cecood aflault apon Tiburon was pra- 
pofed. By the fingdar gallantry of Major Spencer, 
and his vefolute followers, the phce was carried bj 
ftorm. Surprifing to relate, only three Eoghfli foL- 
diers were killed, and feven wounded, in forcing a 
poft of fach importance. The next attempt was on 
the town of Port Riix, where Laraux, the commander 
of the French troops, was o&red a bribe if he would 
betray his truft. But the brave veteran anfwered 
this odious propofal, by challenging to fingle com- 
bat the^Britifli commander^ who had fo gro&Iy itti- 
fulted him. Colonel Whitelocke, who bad con^ 
du6ted this abortive attempt, fucceeded better in his 
next objeft, which was the redudion of Le Aeul, in 
the vicihity of Leogane* His orders for afiaulting 
the fort were gallantly and rapidly executed by. his 
troops; bufa number* of valuable officers were 
wounded and killed in the engagement. A de-. 
feat from fuperior numbers at a place called Bom- 
pard, fifteen miles from St. Nicholas, and a ially 
from the newly obtained fort of Tiburon, which, 
though fucceisful in repelling the enemy, was ef- 
fedled with much blood, ferved to check the for- 
tune of our army. 

On the 19th of May 1 794, a iecond reinforcement 
of three Britifh regiments arrived in St. Domingo ; 
fo that new hopes arofe, and new attacks were m&* 
ditated. Fort au Prince was all along the grand 
objedl of oar army ; but it was aeceflary to reduoe 
Fort Bizotton before the capital could poflibly fall. 
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Two linr of battle (hipa were therefore ordered to 
play upon the fea front of the fortrefs ; and in the 
evening 300 Britifh and 500 hundred colonial 
tnoop^ V^re fet alhor^ > to carry it by aflault« On 
their march upwards, a terrible ftorm of thunder and 
lightning came 00, accomipaiiied with rain, which, 
as it overpowered the found of their approach, Cap* 
tain Daniel of the 41ft regiment took advantsige 
<>f tbd favourable opportunity^ and advanced with 
hh m^n, 60 in number^ who, ruihing with fixed 
bayonets through a breach in the wall, aduaUy 
carried a fort defended by nine times their number. 
Fort an Prince, it is well known, was fubjeded in 
confequence of this fuc6e&^ in the harbour of wbicb 
were captured a fleet of fluppiog, at a moderate 
computation, worth 400,000 1. Sterlings 

But even this temporary fuccefs of the BriUlh 
arms ferved to increaie the fum of difafter which 
o«r countiymen were doomed to endwe. Port au 
Prince was, from its fitoation, a poft difficutlt to be 
retained, immenfe preparations were neceflary to 
fecure it from being recaptured, and the labour of 
the foldiers, in digging trenches and raifing fortifier* 
tions, became of courfe intolerable. Thefe mifer- 
able labourers, worn out with working and watching, 
either dropped into the grave, or continued in a ftate 
of illneis that hardly permitted them tor beaip the 
weight of thdr arms. New fupplies arrived from 
home 'y but the frigate which conveyed them bad 
been already a houfe of peftilence ; numbers had 
been buried in the deep, and the furvivors coming like 
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ikeletons from their hofpital, only ferved to perfed! 
the fcene of diftrefit. In the fpace of two months 
from the capture of Pbrt au Prince, 600 men and 
40 officers periihed from our little army, by no 
other enemy than ficknefs. 

General Hornbeck now fucceeded General Why te, 
whofe ill health had obliged him to return home; 
The weaknefs of the Britifh was at this period fo 
apparent as even to invite invafion. Rigaud, a 
commander of the republican troops, with 2060 
men aflaulted Fort Bizotton ; but was routed and 
repuli^d with great flaughter; for diftrefi, it would 
appear, in its fevereft fhape, had not yet been ahlt 
to fubdue the fpirit of our ulhfortunate countrymen. 
Though repulfed fo effe£tually, however, in this in.. 
fi&nce,Rigaud meditated the attack of Tiburon with 
ftggi^vdted ftrength. On the 23d of December 1794, 
his naval force, confifting of a 16 gun brig, and 
three fchooners of 14 guns each, failed from Aux 
Cayes to the liege of Tiburon, with land troops 
confifting of 30CO men of all colours and defcriptions.- 
On Chriftmas day our garrifon of 4C0 men met the 
firft onfet, and for four days refifted the moil furious 
aflaults of the befiegers ; but finding their numbers 
fo terribly diminifiied (for 300 had already periihed), 
the furvivors, headed by Lieutenant Bradford of the 
23d regiment, fallied out on the enemy, and, with 
unexampled bravery, fought their way for five miles, 
and got fafe to Irois. A Lieutenant fiafkerville wai 
on this occafion (by fome unlucky accident} un- 
able to join his companions. Aware of the fiite that 
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awaited him, and refolved to avoid a fhameful death 
from the hand of a favage enemy, he put a period 
to his exiflence as Rigaud entered the fort. 

'\^ith this difaftrous occurrence terminated the 
year 1 794. It remains for future events to decide 
under whofe power this colony ^fhall be ultimately 
fixed ; but no one can perufe the records of it? 
protraftcd and bloody difputes without lamenting 
the mournful and untimely deaths which it has wit- 
pefled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ancient State of the Spanifti Colony— The Eftablifliment of tha 
Town of St. Doniingo-^PSagcd by Drake in 1586— *NumbeiB 
and Charaidsr of the pvdbit Tnhahirann, 

1 H£ Spanilh colpny in Hifpaniola was tiie earlieft 
ever eftablilhed in the new world ; but in lefs than 
a century, the difcovery of gold and filver in Mex- 
ico led the Spaniards to abandon the exhaufted 
mines they had dug here, and repair to the conti-- 
nent for new fupplies. Of the French fettlement 
we have already defcribed the origin. 

The Spanifh territories are, upon the whole, le& 
fertile than the other parts of the ifland ; in parti* 
cular, the whole tra(^ from Ifabella to Old Cape 
Francois (Puerto de Plata alone excepted} is en- 
tirely a defert for 15 miles. Nor, after paf&ng the 
Bay of Samana, does a much better profpedl oH'er, 
until coafting round the eaftern extremity, we reach 
a vaft extent of level country called the Plains, at 
the weft end of which, on the banks of the river 
Ozama, ftands the metropolis, which was founded 
by Columbus, 1498, and named St. Domingo, in 
honour of St. Dominic, for many years the ca- 
pital of the new world. Oviedo, a SpaniQi hifto- 
rian, who reflded in it 30 years after its firft efta« 
blifliment, gives the following account of it, the 
franflation of which is ftill prel'erved. 
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** ^ But n6we (fays the Hiftorian) to fpeake fum* 
what of the principall and chiefe place of the iflande» 

. which is the citie of San Domenico : I faye, that as 
touchy nge the buildytigs^ there is no citie in Spaine, 
fo muche for fo-muche (no nqt Barfahna^ whiche 
I have oftentymes feene) that is to bee preferred 
before this generallye. For the houfes of San Do- 
xnenico are for the mofte parte of done, as are they 
of Barfalona. The fituation is muche better than 
that of Barfalona^ by reafon that the ftreates are 
much larger and playner, and without comparyfon 

, more diredle and (trayght furth. For beinge bulyd- 
ed xlowe in our tyme, befyde the commoditie of the 
place of the foundation, the {ireates were alfo di« 
re£ted with corde compafe and tneafure ; werein it 
excelleth al the cities that 1 have fene. It hath 
the fea fo nere, that of one fyde there is no more 
fpace betwen the fea and the citie, then the waules, 
On the other parte, hard by the fyde and at the 
foote of the houfes, paifeth the ryver Ozama^ whiche 
is a marvelous porte ; wherein laden (hype's ryfe 
very nere to the lande, and in manner under the 
houfe wyndoweS. In the myddeft of the citie is 
the fortreile and caftle ; the port or haven alfo, is 
fo fayre and commodious to defraight or unlade 
ihyppes, as the lyke is founde but in few places of 
the worlde. The chymin^is that are in this citie 
are about fyxe hundreth in number, and fuch 
houfes as 1 have fpokeix of before j of the which 
fum are fo fayre and large that they maye well rd- 
ceave and lodge any lorde or noble manne of 
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Sjjayne, with hfs traynie and fkmilie; and efpccial- 
ly that whicfh Don T!)iffgo 'Colon, viceroy under your 
inajeftie, hath in this 6itie, is fache that I knowe 
no man in Spaynfe that hath the lyke, by a quar- 
ter, ifi goodnefle, corifyderynge all the commodities 
of the fame. Lyk'evvyfe the fituation thereof as 
bcinge above the Tayde porte, and altogyther of 
ftone, and havynge many faire and large roomes, 
with as goodly a profpeft of {He land'e and fea as 
may be devyTed, feemeth unto me fo ihagnificai 
and princelyke, that your niageftie may bee as well 
lodged therein as in any of the moflc exqiiilite 
builded houfes of Spayne. There is alfo a cathe- 
drallchurche buylded of late, where, as well the 
byfhop accordyng to his dygnitie, as alfo the ca- 
nones, are wel indued. This churche is wellbuyld- 
ed of ftone and lyme,and of good woorkeinanihyppe. 
There are further-more three monafteries bearyng 
the names of Saynt Domihike, Saynt Frances, and 
Saynt Mary of Mercedes ; the whiche are well 
buylded, although not fo curiouflye as they of 
Spayne. Therie is alfo a very good hofpitall for 
the ayde and fuccour of pore people, whiche was 
founded by Michaell Paflamont, threafurer to your 
majeftie. To conclude, this citie fro day to day in- 
cfeafeth in welth and good order, as well for that 
the fayde'^admyrall and viceroy, with the lorde 
chaunceloure and counfayle appoynted there by 
'your majellie, have theyr continuall abydnge here, 
as alfo that the rycheft men of the ilande refort 
liyther, for theyr mofte commodious habitation ancl 
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trade of fuch niprchaundies a$ are eytbcr broughl 

« 

owt of Spayne, or fcnt thythcr from this ilanij, 
which nowe fo abundeth in many thjngesi that it; 
ferveth Spayne with npiany commodities,, ag it were 
with ufury rcquityng fuch benefites ^s it fyrft re- 
ccaved from thence,'* 

Sixty years afterwards it was attacked by I>rake» 
who, after poifefling it a. month, thought himfelf 
juftified to fet it on fire. Of this ba;rbaious tranf- 
adtion the following record is preferyed in Hak« 
luy t's CoUeftion : " We fpent the early part of the 
mornings (fays the hiftorian of the voyage) in fire- 
ing the outmoft houfes ; but they being built very 
magnificently of ftone, with high loftes, gave us no 
fmall travell to ruin them. And albeit, for divers 
dayes together, we ordeined ech morning by day- 
break, until the heat began at nine of the clopke^ 
that two hundred mariners did nought els but la- 
bour to fire and bm*n the faid houfes, whilft the 
fouldjers, in a like proportion, flood forth for their 
guard ; yet did we not, or <:ould not, in this time, 
confume fo much as one third part of the towne ; 
and fo.in the end, wearied with firing, we were con- 
tented to accept of five and twenty thoufand du- 
cats, of five fhilling^ and fixpence the peece, for the 
ranfome of the reft of the towne." 

I( is difficult to obtain exaift information refped- 
ing tbe prefent condition of this oi^ce flourifbing 
city. It is certainly on the decline, but not, as 
R^yn^^ aflerts, abfolutely in ruins. As little 
feems to be known about the ilate of agriculture 
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in thefe pofleffioni, as about the ptefent conditio^ 
of the Spanifh capital. Their exports of fugar and 
tobacco are undoubtedly very iqconfiderable ; foi^ 
the chief article of exportation appears to be the 
hides of horned cattle. It feems probable, in- 
deed, that the greater part of the Spanilh propc^y 
in this ifland, once the paradife of a happy people, 
is now abandoned to the beaft^ of the field, and the 
vultures that hover rpund them. 

« 

The accounts of their population are alfo fc^nty 
and unfatisfador^. By the earlieft hiftorians we 
learn, that there were at one periqd 14,000 Caftilir 
ans in Hifpaniola. Its mines were at that time a 
very produdive property, yielding an ai;inual reve- 
nue of more than ioo,oool. Sterling ; but when 
thefe were exhaufted, the colony dwindled intq 
penury, floth, and depopulation. 

The origin of the introdudlion of flaves has been 
traced in another place ; but this does not feem to 
have augmented their population. In 1717, the 
number of all inhabitants, flaves and freemen, was 
only 18,410, and fince that time their numbers 
have certainly decreafed. Of pure whites the 
number perhaps is 3000. 

The charader of thefe Spaniel colonifts, if we 
may judge from their condud during the prefent 
war, is not of the moft unexceptionable kind. Their 
4)ehaviour to the French loyalifts was marked with 
the meaneft national animofity, and to the Engliilv 
they were jealous and treacherous friends. On the 
whole, there is reafon to fuppofe, that 4 great part 
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pf them are a bafe and degenerate race ; a motley 
niixture from European, Indian, and African an-' 
ceftry. They are neither polijQied by inteicourfe 
with mankind, nor improved by cultivation, but 
live in a gloomy languor, enfeebled by floth, aad 
^deprefied by poverty. 

Of thofe negroes in St. Dominga whom the in- 
terpofition of France has let Ipofe from the fetters 
of flavery, it is difficult to fee vc^hat will be the fu^ 
ture fituation. If, from having witnefled the bene- 
fits of civilized life, they fhould difinifs the feroci- 
ous purfuits of favages, tbe^ may yet attain to ai) 
eminent rank in the knowledge of truth and the 
praftice of virtue. But experience h^s flxown us, 
that emancipation, though requifite to make men 
dignified and good, will not operate without other 
means to fublimate human nature. The Maroon 
negroes of Jamaica, and (he Cliaraibes of St. Vin- 
cent, are not the flaves of white men, but they are 
ftill favages in the midft of poliihed fociety ; and 
what thefe now are, it is, alas ! to be feared, thai 
the negroes of St. Domingo will hereafter be, 
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embellifhed with emblematical vignettes, 81. boards. 

nil Co/U6iion includes the Works of One Hundred and F^teen dif- 
ferent Authors^ Forty fix of whom are not in any other edition of 
the Britijh Poets. 

21. Anderfon's Colle£^ion of Poetical Tranflations, being tl^e 
1 2th and 13th vols, of the above work, from the Greek and Latin 
Poets 'y containing thofe- o£ Pope« Weft». Drydea, Pitt, Row*^ 
Hoole, Pye, Cook, Fawkes, Creech, Grainger, &c. 2 vols, royal 
8vo, il. 4s« boards. v 

22. The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, with Critical Obfervatioot 
on his Works, by Robert Anderfon, M. D. 8vo, 5s. boards. 

23. The Mifcellaneous Works of Tobias Smollet, M. D. with 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, by Robert Anderfon, M. D. 
containing, The Adventures of Roderick Random-— The Adven- 
tures of Pcreprrine Pickle— Plays and Poem«— The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom*^ The Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves— Travels through France and Italy — The Ejipeditiovi of 
Humphry Clinkcr^-and, The Adventures of an Atom— 6 vols* 
8vo, printed on a wov^ paper, hot'^prefled. 2l« 14s. bounds 

24. The fame book, 6 vols. i2mo, il. los* bound* 

25. The Poetital Works of Robeit Blair, containing— The 
Grave — and a Poem to the Memory of Mr. Law— to which is pre- 
fixed, the Life of the Author, by Robert Anderfon, M. D. fioall 
8vo, IS. fewed. 

26. A Summary View of Heraldry in reference to the Ufages 
of Chivalry, and the General Economy of the Feudal Syllem. 
With an Appendix refpefting fach Diftindions of Rank as have 
place in the firitifh Conftitution, by Thomas Brydfon, F. A« S. 
royal 8vo, 10$. 6d. boards. 

27. Agricultural Survey of Argry]l(hire, with Plates, and a large 
Map of the County, by John Smith, D. D. Honorary Membor 
of the Antiquarian and Highland Societies of Scotland, Svo, 8s« 
boards. 

28. The fame book in royal Svo, hot-preffed, 12s. boards. 

29. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Clydef- 
dale, with Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement, by 
John Naifmith, drawn up for the Confideration of the Boatd of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. 

30. Archaeologia Grseca; or the Antiquities of Greece, by Jobs 
Potter, D. D. late Lord Bifliop of Oxford, 2 vols. Svo, 16s. bound. 

31. The Ancient Hi (lory of the Egyptians. Carthaginians, 
Aflyriansi Babylonians, Medes and Pcrfians, Maccdouiaat aid 
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Grecians^ by Mr. Rollin, late Principal of the Univerfity of CariS| 
the ninth edition, lo vols. i;im6, with plates,' iL 15s. bound. 

32. An Eflay concernitig Human' Under landing, with Thoughts 
on the Condu6t of the Unaerftanding, by John Locke, Efq. Ta 
which is prefixed the Life of the Author, 3 vols. 1 2mo, 9s. bound. 

33* The Young Mifles Magazine ^ containing pialogues be« 
tween a Govemefs and feveral Young Ladies of Quality, her 
Scholars } in which each Lady is made to fpeak- ac^cording to her 
particular Genius, Temper^ and Inclination : — Their feveral Faults 
are pointed out, and . the eafy way to mend them, as well as to 
think, and fpeak, and a^ properly J no lefs care being taken to 
form their Hearts to Goodnefs, than to enlighten their Under* 
{landings with ufeful Knowledge.— -A fliort and clear Abridgment 
is alfo given of Sacred and Profane Hidory, and fome Leflbnain 
Geography. — The ufeful is blended throughout with the, agreeable, 
the whole being interfperfed with proper Refledions and Moral 
Tales. Tranflated from the French of Mademoifelle de Beau* 
mont, 2 vols. i8mo, 4s. bound. 

34* A Diflertatio'n on Miracles, containing an Examination of 
the Principles of David Hume, £fq. in an Eflay on Miracles, by 
the late George Campbell, D. D. Principal of the Marifchal Col- 
lege, and one of the Minifters of Aberdeen, the third edition, 
x2mo, 3s. 66, bounds 

35. A Paraphrafe on the Four Evangelifts ^ wherein, for the 
clearer underftanding of the Sacred Hiflory» the whole Text and 
Paraphrafe are printed in feparate columns over againfl each 
other ; with Critical Notes on the more difficult Paflages, very 
ufeful for Families, by bam. Clarke. D. D. late Redlor of St. 
Jameses, Weflminfter, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. boards. 
• 36. A Paraphrafe on the 'A61s of the Holy Apoftles, and upon 
all the Epiftles of the New Teftament, being a, complete Supple*^ 
ment to Dr. Clarke's Paraphrafe on the Four Gofpels j with Notes, 
and a fhort Preface to each Epillle, (bowing the Occafion and De« 
iignofity with the feveral Arguments fet .at the head of each 
Chapter, and a general Index to all the principal Matters, Words, 
and Phrafes of the New Teftament, excepting the Revelation. 
For the ufe of Families. By Thomas Pyle, M. A. Miniflcr of 
Lynn-Regisi in Norfolk, and Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
of Sarum, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

37. A Paraphrafe, with Notes, on the Revelation of St. John, 
which completes the Paraphrafe on the New Teflament, in the 
manner of Dr. Clarke, by Thomas Pyle, M. A. Minifter of Lynn- 
Regis in Norfolk, and Prebendary of the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum. The fecond edition, with the laft Manufcript Additions of 
the Author, now for the firfl time incorporated with the work, 
8vo, 6s, boards. 
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The three PuhVications hjfi euumeraied^ form together a eompfete Ccmmeih 
tary on the New Tejtamentm 

38. The Works of Edward Young, LL. D. to whicli it pre- 
fixod the Life of the Author, by Robert Anderfon, M. D. 3 toIs. 
l2mo, los. 6d bound. 

39. Mandeville's Fable of the Bees; or. Private Vices Poblic 
Benefits. \ With an EIFay on Charity and Charity Schools, and a 
Search inro the Nature of Society : alfo a Yindication of the 
Book from the Afperfions contained in aPrefentment of the Grand 
Jury of Middlefex, and an abufive Letter to Lord C— — , Sto, 
8s. bound. 

40. rhe Poems of Oflian,' the Son of Flngal, tranflated by 
Jame^JVIacpherfon. Efq. 3 vols, i8roo, 6s. bound. 

41. A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of EnglaAd, 
with Lifts of their Works, a new edition, 8vo. 7s. bound, 

42. Eloifa j or, a Serifs of Original fetters, colle£led and 
publiihed by Mr. J. J. Rouifeau, citizen of Geneva. Tranflated 
from the French. To whioh are added, The Adventures of Lord 

B at Rome, being the Sequel of Eloifa, found among the 

Author^s Papers^after his Deceafe, 3 vols. i2mo, los 6d. bound. 
7he above ts tranflated by Dr. Kenrlchf and has been deenjed the he/i 

tranflated book In the Englifh language, 

43. Illuflratfons of Hume^s Eflays, in Anfwer to Dr. Gregory 
of Edinburgh, 8vo, is. 6d. ditched. 

44. Letters of Junius, 8vo, 7s. bound. 

45. Letters of Junius, i2mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

46. Sacontala -, or, The Fatal Ring, an Indian Drama, by Ca- 
lidas. Tranflated from the original Sanfcrit and Pracrit, i2mo, 
3s. 6d. bound. 

47. A Sydem of Diffe^lions, explaining the Anatomy »f the 
Human Body, the Manner of difplaying the Parts, and their Va- 
rieties in Difeafe, with plates, by Charles Bell. Part firil« con- 
taining the DiiTc^kions of the Abdominal Mufcles and Vifcera, 
folio, 5s. 6d. Aitched. 

48. The Children's Mifcellany ^ confining of Sele6^ Stories^ 
Fables, and Dialogues, for the In(lru£tton and Amufement of 
young Perfons 4 parts, is. fewed. 

49. The Chriftian Economy, tranflated from the original Greek 
of an old Manufcript^found in the Ifland of Patmos, where St. John 
wrote his Book of the Revelation, ]8mo, is. bound. 

50; Vifions, tranflated fro^ the Spanifli of Don Francifbo de 
Quevedo. To which is prefixed, An Account of the Lifb and 
Writings of the Authori royal 1 2mo, 5s. bou^d. 

51. Self-Knowledge : A Treatife fliowing the Nature and Be- 
nefit of the important Science, and the Way to attain it. Inter- 
mixed with various Refledions and Obfervations on Humlrii Na» 
tare, by John Mfifon, A. M. iSmo. at. bounds 

52, Thought^ 
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52. Thoogbts in Prifon, in five parti, viz. The Imprifonment— t 
tbe Retrofpeft — Public Pnnifhment — ^tbe Trial — Faturity — by the 
Kcrv. Willtam Dodd, LL. D. To i;vhich are added» his Lai| 
prayer, written in the night before bis death — the Convift's Ad- 
drefs to his unhappy Brethren'— and other Mircellaneous PieceSy 
vvtth fome Account of the Author, i8mo, 2s. bound. 

53. Rcflediuns on Death, by William Dodd^ LL. t>. late Cha* 
plain to the Magdalen, 2s. 6d. bound. 

54. A Difcourfe concerning the Nature ^pd Defign of the Lord^s 
Supper, in which the principal Things relating to this Inl^itution 
are briefly confidered, and (hown to arife o'ut of one finjcle Notio|i 
pf it, viz. as a Memorial of the Death of Chrift. By Henry Gtove, 
To which are added, 1. A Difcourfe on the Obligations to Com7 
hiUDicate, and an Anfwer to the uiual Pleas for negleding itf— r 
^. Devotionitl Exercifes relating-to the Lord's Supper, i8mo, is. 
bound. 

SS' T^c Works of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, containing Letters 
from the Dead to the Living — Letters Moral and Entertaining-n 
Devout lixexcifes of the Heart, in Meditation, in Soliloquy, 
Prayer^ Praife, &c.— Poems and Tranflations by Mr. Thomas 
Rowe-— Mil'cellaneous Poems and Tranflations— ^Hymns, Odes, and 
Pfalms-— Devout Soliloquies— a Paraphrafe on Canticles, in blank 
vcrfc — the hiftory of Jofcph, a Poem — Dialogues-— Familiar 
Letters-^Life of the Author, &c. &c. &p. 4 vols. fmallSvo, itSs. 
bound. 

^6. Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, addreffed to a 
Young Lady, by Mrs. Chapone, i8mo, 2s. bound. 

57. The Economy of Human Life, complete in two parts, trani^ 
lated from an Indian Manufcript. To which is prefixed, an Account 
pf the Manner in which the faid Manufcript was difcovered, in a 
letter from an Englifh Geptleman refining at China to the Carl of 
f#»»«»##»»»#^ 32mo, IS. bo^nd. 

58. Addrefs to Loch Lomond, a poem, 4to, is. 6d. flitched. 

59. Epiftle from Lady Grange to Edward D . ■ ■ , Elq. 
written during her Confinement ill the Ifland of St. Kilda, 4to, 2S. 
ftitched. 

60. A Paraphrafe, or large Explicatory Poepi upon the Song of 
Solomon. Wherein the Mutual Love of Cbrifl and his Church, 
contained in that Old Teftament Song, is imitated in the Language 
of the New Tcilament, and adapted to the Gofpel Difpeniationy 
by the late Rev. Mr. Ralph Erlkine, M. A. Minifter of the Go- 
fpel at Dunfermline. A new edition, collated with the folio edition 
publiflied in 1765, i8mo, is. bound* 

6i« The Difiilleries Confidered in their Connexion with the 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Revenue of Britain > alfo., in their 
Effeds upon the Health, Tranquillity, and Morals of the People, 
8vo, IS. ftitched^ 
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62. The Impolicy of Partial Taxation demonftrated ; particu- 
larly as it refpeds the Exemption of the Higlands of Scotland from 
a great part of the Licenfe Duty chargeable on the Diftillation of 
Corn Spirits, 8vo, is. ditched* 

6^. Plans for the Defence of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
Lieut. Col. Dirom, Deputy Quarter*ma(ler-general in North firi- 
taitty 9vo, 2s. 6d. fewed. 

64.- The Life of St. Columba, the Apoflle and Patron Saint of 
the Ancient Scots and Pi£^s, and Joint Patron of the Iriih ; com- 
monly called Colum4ulle, the Apoftle of the Highlands. By John 
Smith, D. D. one of the Miniflers of Campbclton \ Honorary 
Member of the Antiqurian and Highland Societies of Scotland, 
8vo, 3s. iewed. 

t^. Le£bures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, and 
on the Dignity, Duty, Qualifications, and Charader of the Sacred 
Order, by John Smithy D. D. 6vo» 6s. boards. 

6^. The Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres \ 
or, An Introduction to Languages, Poetry, Rhetoric, Hiftor)^^ 
Moral Philofophy, Phyiics, &c. With Refleaions on Tafte, and 
In(lru£lions with regard to the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the Bar, 
and the Stage. The whole illuftratcd with Paflages from the mod 
famous Poets and Orators ancient and modern, with Critical Re- 
marks on them. Defigned more particularly for Students in the 
tJniTeriities. By Mr. Rollin, late Principal of the Univerfity of 
Paris, Profeflbr of Eloquence in the Royal College, and Member 
of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and BeUes Lettres. Tranf- 
lated from the French, 4 vols, iimo, 14s. bound. 

67. Obfervations on Dr. Darwin^ Zoonomia, by Thomas Brown, 
£fq. 8vo, 8s. boards^ 


*trm* 


speedily 'Will be Pul^li/hed^ 

1. The Life of Tobias Smollet, M.D. with Critical Obfenrir- 
tions on his Works, by Robert Anderfon, M. D. the third edition*, 
corre^ed and enlarged. 

2. The Fifth Edition of Fourcroy^s Elements of Chemiflry; with 
numerous Notes, by John Thomfon, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Honorary Member of the Natural Hiflory So- 
ckty of Xdint/urgh, &c. &c. in 3 yoIs. royal 8vo. 
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